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WHAT 
MAKES A 


COMPANY 


GREAT? 


There is no universal yardstick for 
measuring a life insurance company’s 
greatness. 


i 
! 


memuch variance in the 


thie 


amount ord ce | 
and the regard in which the 
is held in its own industry. 


Our yardstick requires a well-bal- 
anced quantity of all these factors. And 
most importantly, the highest regard for 
operating principles assuring the utmost 
in benefits for policyholders, stockhold- 
ers, and all company personnel. 


We feel that strict adherence to this 
yardstick has made the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of lowa a truly 
great company. 
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FOUNDED 1867 - DES MOINES 
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1\@)E5¢) Better than Gooc 


Biggest single year’s production in company’s history .. . 
$457,142,258 ... increase of 57.30% 
over 1958, previous high year. 





Insurance in force reached $2,565,687,421 — 
15.6% increase over 1958 previous high year. 





Million Dollar Round Table—75 career 
agents qualified —largest group in com- 
pany’s history placing National Life among 
the top companies in number qualified. 
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CLU designation held by National Life agents 
increased to nearly 20% of full time staff of 


ee = 
career agents. 


‘m ¢c 








President’s Club — 44% of full time career 
agents qualified for National’s top production 
club — largest group in company’s history. 
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Library of Audio Visual sales films in ful 
color increased to six with addition of three 
new films: ‘‘Man of Property’, (Program 
ming) “Prescription for Security”, (Medica 
Market) and one on Pension Plans. 








Average size policy moved to a new high — 
$21,954 — with average premium per policy 
of $671.61. 





Assets increased by $47,492,584 — largest 
annual increase — to a total of $791,194,100 
— maintaining National’s position — 24th in 
size among over 1400 companies in the 
United States. 
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New series of policy forms, rates and values 

issued, including: 
Insured Insurability Rider made available 
on an original date change basis on con 
tracts issued since January 1, 1948. 
One Year Term Dividend Option available 
at issue on all permanent plans of insurance 
when amount is in excess of $5,000 and 
rating is not more than 200%. 












Net interest earnings, after substantially 
heavier Federal income tax, increased to 
3.69% — highest net earnings in 20 years. 


Il 
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New training material published including 
Guide to Career Underwriting (basic training 
manual) and Career Development Procedure 
for training new men in basic programming. "ce, 
Master Training and Supervision Guide pub-§fom 
lished (used for maintaining agent’s progressi, ture 
record throughout his career). sie 





















Investments for the year largest in company’s 
history — $131,000,000. 
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Five-Day Home Office Pension Seminars 
instituted. 


Two-Week Home Office Training School 
Program intensified. 






















GROSS 
PREMIUM 
Age 35 
Age 45 
Age 55 


$23.24 
$33.34 
$50.59 


*Dividends are based on 1960 scale and are neither guaranteed nor estimates for the future. 


National Life of VERMONT 


Susmvance Company 


FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





Low Net Cost 


Based on $100,000 Ordinary Life policy (male) the premiums, net payments 
and net cost per $1,000 are: 
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NET PAYMENTS* °' 
Total Total TOTAL NET COST (Surr.)* mer: 
of 10 of 20 10th yr. 20th yr. ctor 
$191.39 $340.72 $1339 —$ 29.28 = 
$276.39 $494.93 $ 42.39 $ 31.93 bail 
$419.29 $750.40 $120.29 $192.40 ty. 
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ee “Conceptual management” is a 
rm coined to describe the far- 
ghted plans and provisions pres- 
itly evolving to cover foreseen 
nditions in business in the future. 
a business undergoing rapid 
ange such advance planning is 
ghly important. The standards 
der which a business operates 
meve a great deal to do with the 
iccess of that business; Manage- 
ent Concepts for the Sixties, con- 
ived from past experience and fu- 
hire probability, will to some extent 
etermine the expansion of the in- 
irance industry in the coming 
ecade.. See page 13. 


°° The effects of automation are 
ping felt in every department of 
odern business. The effects in the 
fice, however, differ somewhat 
om those in the factory. By the 
ature of the work to be done, the 
ime factor in the office is still the 
iman being, not the machine. The 
ality of workers and their super- 
sors has a direct bearing on that 
the work. Therefore, Choosing a 
tpervisor who will be responsible 
t other workers is of great impor- 
nce. On page 17 is an article 
ressing this importance and point- 
g out qualities essential to the suc- 
ssful supervisor. 


* The high general quality of 
merican management is a vital 
ctor in high American production. 
gnizant of this, it is apparent that 
€ Development of Skills in man- 
rement is a healthy economic ac- 
ity. This, almost by definition, 
eans developing employee skills as 
ll. The institution of a manage- 
ent development program, as de- 
ribed on page 33, has several 
stinet units, and takes some time, 


Pent ee 
~ 


the oditerz’ Cornu’ 





but can pay undoubted dividends in 
efficiency and profit. 


eee To the relatively small insur- 
ance company, flourishing but not 
widely known, a primary concern is 
the recruiting of new agents. One 
stock company, to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of adequate volume, quality 
business, reasonable cost, and steady 
profit, has devised a Specialized 
Marketing Program. Setting up 
regions with competent directors in 
charge, this company aims to estab- 
lish at least one general agent in 
each of the more populous five hun- 
dred counties of the states in which 
it is licensed. As related on page 48, 
this plan has proven effective in in- 
creasing volume production. 


eee Accident and sickness insur- 
ance is fundamental protection for 
the American family. It is the kind 
of protection the agent today is pro- 
viding to protect the financial future 
of his clients and to help the future 
of his agency. The need for eco- 
nomic security is so great that law- 
makers are attempting to provide 
health insurance on a governmental 
basis. The insurance industry knows 
it can meet the needs of the public 
for health coverage, under private 
health plans—but this takes selling. 
Sell A. & S. aggressively, counsels 
the article on page 51, as the best 
way to solve the political problems 
besetting this segment of the indus- 
try. 


eee Lapsation of policies is becom- 
ing an increasingly serious matter 
to nearly all companies. If a policy- 
holder fails to continue his premium 
payments for at least two years, the 
policy is an unprofitable one for the 


company. The problem, of course, 
also has deep social implications af- 
fecting both the agent and the policy- 
holder. In an effort to control the 
lapse rate, many companies have 
either adopted or developed a per- 
sistency rater designed to indicate 
with some degree of surety that busi- 
ness which will stay longest on the 
books. Details on The Persistency 
Rater used by one company and the 
proof of its validity are included in 
the article on page 55. 


°°° The growing popularity of com- 
mon stocks as pension fund invest- 
ments cannot be embraced without 
some reservations. A number of 
these were outlined graphically last 
month in Part I of Equity Pension 
Fund Risks. In the second and final 
portion of this article, on page 64, 
further evidence is brought to bear 
that the present system of fixed in- 
come securities as investment media 
for retirement funds is preferable 
to a system involving fluctuating 
stocks. 


eee Over-all the debit business has 
not been growing in a manner com- 
parable to other areas of life insur- 
ance. However, in certain sections 
of the country, for a number of 
reasons, companies are still experi- 
encing sizable increases in volume. 
Some of the Trends in Debit busi- 
ness in addition to sales are con- 
sidered in the article on page 103. 
Specific areas referred to include 
liberalization of coverage and under- 
writing, operating costs and multi- 
ple-line selling. 


eee The decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar due to inflation 
and the adverse effects of inflation 
on the savings of individuals has 
been the subject of many articles in 
insurance and financial trade papers. 
With the inflationary trend threat- 
ening to continue many astute indi- 
viduals realize that a decline in 
living standards will inevitably set 
in and they must take whatever steps 
are available to them to protect the 
purchasing power of their income 
and savings. The Variable Annuity 
is a relatively new approach to the 
problem. The article on page 129 
explains the need for variable an- 
nuity plans, how they work and how 
they are regulated. 
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DINO V. MESSARIS 
Flint, Michigan 
leading Agent 
Weekly premium increase 


LEWIS R. SUCHER 
Flint, Michigan 
leading Associate Manager 
Weekly premium increase, per man basis 


BOYCE L. EMORY 
LaGrange, Georgia, 
leading Manager 
Weekly premium increase, per man basis 


These are the 1959 leaders of Life of Virginia’s 
experienced team of underwriters in its Combination 
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MELVIN E. MORGAN 
Wayne, Michigan 
leading Agent 
Regular ordinary increase 


JOSEPH H. LaPIDES 
Wayne, Michigan 
leading Associate Manager 
Ordinary increase, per man basis 





MORRIS KORELITZ 
Wayne, Michigan 
leading Manager 

Ordinary increase, per man basis 


of leadership so important to a company that is ““T 
Natural Bridge to Security” for so many individué 


Division. By their outstanding records of sales and Americans and their families. 
service to policyowners they have made a good The South’s oldest... one of the nation’s largest. 


company even better. 


Life of Virginia takes great pride in all of its success-¥ THE LIFE "Sowa OF VIRGINIA 
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AT YEAR END: 1959 
Continental) $s sasaXK 
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New sales of life insurance increased to $97,406,667, Me 
almost quadrupling from 25 million dollars in 1949 De 
and jumping more than 24% over 1958, an increase ae 
of about four times the industry average 
Average new sale increased to $17,177, an all-time 
high and an outstanding increase over 1958 when Pr 
average policy size was highest in industry ist 
er 
t 
Proof of Continental American’s ability to meet the needs of its clients ms 
through low-cost insurance programs of increasing diversity is seen bil 
in these outstanding records . . . records which our trained field force 
established by rendering competent, professional service in developing 
individual and business insurance programs. Continental American: it 
a fine company in which to be insured, with which to be associated. . 
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FTER EXPRESSIONS OF opposition “at this time” to 
‘A. proposals for government aid to health coverage of 
retired people, the Administration has set up “guide- 
lines” to an approach which would give some such aid. 
Thus the President and his Administration have yielded 
to pressures coming from groups in the country at large, 
the majority party in Congress, Vice-President Nixon, 
Secretary Flemming (Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department), and liberal Republicans. 


Opposes Forand Bill 


The Forand bill, which would give medical care cov- 
erage to recipients of Old Age and Survivors insurance, 
has aroused widespread support among labor groups and 
older people. The Administration has been and still is 
opposed to this bill. The American Medical Association 
and the insurance industry, among other groups, have 
expressed strong opposition. At this writing the bill is 
bottled up in the House Ways and Means Committee, 
with a majority of the committee opposed to its pro- 
visions. 

Liberal Republicans, however, have been concerned 
lest care of the aged become an election-year issue that 
could hurt their party seriously. To win the election in 
November, Republican hopes rest on causing many 
Democrats to vote for Republican candidates. These 
liberal Republicans feel that their party must put for- 
ward a substitute program in the older-age health field. 


Republican Program 


Vice-President Nixon, who has been relieved by the 
President of the obligation to support the entire Admin- 
istration record, wishes a Republican health care pro- 
gram for the aged which will carry wide appeal. Secre- 
tary Flemming has also urged the President to accept a 
program which would take the steam out of the Forand 
bill. Their efforts have borne fruit. 


Administration Guidelines 


The Administration has not reached the point where 
it is ready to submit proposals to Congress, but observ- 
ers believe that it will do so during this session. Senator 
Dirksen says that the program will be voluntary, will be 
administered at state level, that private carriers will be 
used, and that the Federal share of the costs will be 
paid from general revenues, not from Social Security 
taxes. Recipients of the benefits would be charged, 


probably in proportion to income. The benefits would 
be limited. 


For May, 1960 


One of the guidelines set forth is that of coverage for 
all people over age 65. In this respect the bare outlines 
available of the Administration plan which may emerge 
show a program more liberal than the Forand bill pro- 
vides, where only people receiving Social Security bene- 
fits would participate. The Administration principles 
seem to call for a means test. In this respect the pro- 
gram, if it develops, might run into the problems which 
public assistance has encountered. In fact, the two pro- 
grams would not be too dissimilar. It is true that public 
assistance has had fewer problems in the old-age field 
as more and more people were included in the Social 
Security program. The Administration, however, in- 
tends to keep help for the ill aged separate from Social 
Security. It can be expected that proponents of the 
Forand bill will attack the Administration guidelines 
because of the implied means test. 


Adequacy of Benefits 


It is supposed that the Administration legislation, 
when it is formulated, will provide considerably more 
restricted benefits than the Forand bill would give. Al- 
though less has been said in recent years about inade- 
quacy of private coverage of older people, proponents 
of the Forand bill continue to make much of this charge. 
Private insurers point to the truly spectacular increases 
in numbers of older people covered in the last ten years 
and to the increased amount insureds are carrying. It is 
unfortunate if a check should be put prematurely on this 
growth by legislation. No doubt the insurance industry 
would prefer the Administration program, when it be- 
comes concrete, to the Forand bill, but its best interests 
would be served by neither. 


Who Will Pay? 


Following the Administration guidelines would result 
in an insured-government sharing of cost. Inevitably, 
government (state and Federal) would have to meet the 
major part of this, as resources of many of the aged are 
slim. Under the Forand bill, cost would be spread over 
the working lifetimes of individuals through payroll 
taxes. In either plan, however, the time might well come 
when government would be drawn into limiting doctors’ 
and hospital charges in the case of fees or prescribing 
and standardizing coverages if it paid part of premiums. 
Private insurers are convinced that voluntary insurance 
can do the job if given sufficient time to sell coverages. 
It looks as if events in this election year are putting the 
industry under extraordinary pressures. 








You're confident when you're well equipped.. i 
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You’re confident when | i: 
you're well insured... 


Once upon a time somebody said “‘golf is an 

old man’s game” but we can’t play along with that 
observation. Our senior citizens enjoy it, all right, but 
the low scores go to the younger players—just as low 
insurance rates are a privilege of the young in years. 


We know many young-men with plenty of 
drive and a good approach to the future who 
face the hazards of life with confidence because 
they rely upon their friendly Pan-American 
representative for advice and counsel. 


These young men have adequate insurance to 
protect their loved ones, of course. Many have 
insurance to cover mortgage payments, and assure 
education for their children. There also are those 
who are planning plenty of golf for their later years 
. because even a retirement plan costs little 

at the rates available in your early years. 


Ask your Pan-American representative 
about all this. He’s an expert at tailoring 
coverage to fit your needs, and your budget. 


age wena i : ! 
ee Pan-American Life Insurance Company} © 


New Orleans, U.S.A. « A Mutual Company Fo 
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life insuranee 
stocks 


E les SHARES OF MAJOR stock life insurance compa- 


trend during the first quarter of 1960. During the past 
year the number of shareholders of major life insurance 
companies declined slightly which perhaps may reflect 
an investment trend toward other growth industries. 
At the close of the first quarter of this year our Life 
Index stood at 184.1, a drop of 3.3% from the December 
31 close of 190.4. Our Index stood at 184.5 at the close 
of the first quarter of 1959 after it recorded a remark- 


ably similar 3.4% drop from its 1958 year end close. 
nies continued to reflect an irregularly downward Two-thirds of the stocks in our Index showed declines 
for the quarter with the heaviest loss being recorded 
by Life and Casualty (18.2%). The best performance 
for the quarter was recorded by Government Employees 
Life, which was up 13.6%. 


A tabulation of the individual market performances 
of the thirty selected stocks in our Life Index for the 
first quarter of 1960 appears below. 





12-31 1-30 
1959 1960 
re 85 843%, 
American National ... .. 8% 9 
Bankers National ......... 22% 23 
Beneficial Standard ...... 15! 153% 
Business Men's ........... 393%, 40!/2 
California-Western ....... 113 114 
Commonwealth Life ...... 21% 21% 
Connecticut General ..... 353 356 
Continental Assur. ....... 155 153 
8 ee 84!/, 79 
Government Employees .. 59 63 
oe Ae See res 20!/g 20% 
Jefferson Standard ....... 96!/2 95 
Kansas City Life ......... 1420 1415 
Liberty National ......... 62\/, 60!/, 
Life & Casualty .......... 22 20% 
Life of Virginia ....... . 50 49\/, 
Lincoln National ......... 244 234 
Monumental Life ........ 57 57 
National Life & Acc. ..... 113%, 116, 
North American Life ...... 15I/ 16 
Philadelphia Life ..... 67 68 
Quaker City Life ........ 46% 46\/, 
Republic National ........ 81 87 
Southland Life ......... 99 93 
Southwestern Life ........ 60 56 
MN hoe ec e.g 82, 
United Insur. ....... 46 48 
United States Life ....... 43)/, 39 
West Coast Life ........ 40 45 
Average & Index ....... 190.4 187.9 
d 20%; e 5%; f 2 for | split and 25%. 





Market Bid Prices 


2-29 
1960 


84 
9 
22 
145% 
40% 


113 
21, 

371 

157 
29/4 


66 
21% 
a46!/, 

1400 
62% 


19% 

48\/, 
250 

57! 
109 


cl3% 
d53'/, 
45 


189.6 


3-31 
1960 


7.4 
-6.1 


6.7 
—3.2 

4.3 
-9.8 
12.5 


-1.7 


% Change 


-0.9 0.9 
ceo, 
43 -5.7 
49 9.4 
06 -0.6 
“OM 2... 
06 -9.3 
4.2 -5.7 
2.8 -2.0 
0.3 -2.8 
48 1.5 
4.3 -5.9 
2.1 -3.8 
-l.l -2.9 
3.7 8.4 
7.2 -7.1 
-2.0 8.5 
68 -68 
0.9 0.9 
—6.4 2.8 
4.6 -2.7 
5.6 -2.8 
-2.7 5.6 
2.3 -4.4 
2.2 -0.! 
-2.7 0.9 
4.3 5.2 
-7.3 2.2 
9.0 0.6 
-12.0 7.6 
0.9 -2.8 


-3.3 


Footnotes: After stock dividends and splits as follows: a 2 for | split; b | for 24; ¢ 10%; 
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W. R. JENKINS 
President 
Columbian Mutual Life 
Binghamton, New York 


HE TERM “conceptual manage- 

ment” is an unfamiliar one 
to many; a more familiar word to 
most of us is “concept,” the defini- 
tion of which fills the bill quite well 
in the present context. A concept 
may be defined as “‘an idea of what 
things in general ought to be.” In 
short, should we not be looking 
ahead into the sixties and planning 
what things ought to be, rather than 
letting things drift along as they are 
or will be without such planning? 


Older Concepts 


As an “old-timer” in the business, 
perhaps I might be able to bring to 
you some perspective on concepts of 
management that have helped or 
harmed us in the past. So let’s take 
a backward look, starting first with 
the most recent history. 

The greater part of the 1950’s has 
been a period in which the volume 
concept has dominated manage- 
ment’s thinking. Of course, the vol- 
ume concept, present or future, will 
always be close to the heart of 
agency management. But when we 
look at the volume concept of the 
fifties, we must define it as “volume 
for immediate volume’s sake, and 
to hell with anything else.” This 
volume concept became dominant 
quite suddenly in the early fifties 
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when several of our company econo- 
mists and market forecasters raised 
a hue and cry to the effect that life 
insurance was falling farther and 
farther behind in the race for the 
rapidly rising number of consumer 
dollars in the post-war economy. 
Of course, the economists ignored 
the fact that during the war and for 
some time thereafter, the consumer 
was very long on savings and very 
short on consumer goods, and that 
he was bound to try to catch up on 
the latter. They also ignored the fact 
that the lowest interest rates in his- 
tory had forced us to hold the line 
or even cut agency expenses. But 
with interest rates in the early fifties 
rising rapidly, the prod resulted in 
stimulating management’s thinking 
about renewed volume growth. 

Not too long after that, one major 
mutual company, which had for sev- 
eral generations prided itself on be- 
ing a high premium and high divi- 
dend company, suddenly made an 
about-face and became a low pre- 
mium company ; and they proclaimed 
that fact by frank and open competi- 
tive rate advertising. It was prob- 
ably a smart move for this company, 
but it started a rate war which was 
carried on rather blatantly in the 
advertising pages of various media. 

And this was only the first fruit 
of the newly aroused volume con- 
cept. While the rate war subsided, 
the concept of cheaper and cheaper 
insurance did not; and much of 
what followed was attuned to the 
idea that the public could get its life 





insurance cheaper if it just got smart 
about this whole business of buying 
life insurance. And it was this sales 
concept that spawned a whole crop 
of gimmicks, each of which was vol- 
ume oriented or tied to the quick 
volume concept. 


Monster Gimmicks 


From the “gimmick” era emerged 
some things that, in some aspects of 
their use, I can only define as mon- 
sters. I refer to the family policy; 
the minimum deposit, high cash 
value gimmick; and the group-cn- 
group, or jumbo group, gimmick 
sold to groups which are not groups. 
And to this trio I might add the 
one-step concept, which I believe is 
still very much on test in the minds 
of many of us, but which also has 
some implications which might like- 
wise prove monstrous. 

To clarify my suggestion that 
these gimmicks might be monsters, 
let’s leave the “volume for volume’s 
sake era” of the fifties for a few 
minutes and go back to the man- 
agement concepts of the thirties and 
forties and the tools which imple- 
mented those concepts. This was a 
period of low interest earnings in 
which dreams of agency expansion 
generally ran smack into the veto 
of the comptroller and president. 
Moreover, very high turnover of our 
agents and their very low average 
earnings had focused management’s 
attention far more on the plight of 
our agency forces than on volume 
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for volume’s sake. It was quite ap- 
parent that the volume we were get- 
ting from a very fast turning agency 
force producing high-lapse business 
was costly volume both in terms of 
dollar cost and in terms of lowered 
public respect for our agents and for 
ourselves. 

Under these conditions, the tools 
that absorbed management’s atten- 
tion were those that might produce 
improved methods of selection, bet- 
ter primary and advanced training, 
better plans for early financing, bet- 
ter supervision, and above all, high 
persistency and lower lapse rates. 
These were important projects and 
I need only cite the development of 
the aptitude index, the L. U. T.C. 
movement, the adoption of salary 
plans for new agents, and the na- 
tional quality award as examples of 
the type of management tools we 
produced. 


Increase Earning Level 


The underlying concept which 
created these tools was our belief 
that we must increase the level of 
our agent’s earnings, that we must 
better his occupational standing and 
that we must give his job sufficient 
content and intelligence to demand 
his full time service and full time 
study. In short, the dominant con- 
cept was that of preparing better 
agents to do a better job in giving 
tre public sound advice and service. 
This, I submit, is a concept of man- 
agement which we cannot let the 
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volume concept push aside; for the 
concept of strengthening our service 
will ultimately determine our level 
of public relations, the confidence of 
the public in our agents, and there- 
fore our continued ability to attain a 
satisfactory volume of future sales. 
There is every evidence that the 
dominant concept of the 30’s and 
40’s which produced these many fine 
tools over a period of some twenty 
years was highly fruitful in raising 
public respect for our agents and 
good relations for ourselves. Sur- 
veys during those years showed that 
our agents climbed from very near 
the bottom of the ladder in public 
respect up to a point where they, in 
some surveys, had passed up law- 
yers and were vying with doctors in 
the public’s respect for the sound- 
ness and selflessness of their advice. 
But now let’s go back to the gim- 
micks of the fifties and see if the 
concept which spawned them was a 
fit and lasting successor to this con- 
cept of the thirties and forties. 


Does the family plan carry for- 
ward the concept of sound advice to 
the public? Does it result in better 
training of our agents to serve the 
continuous and growing needs of 
the buying public? Does it tend to 
protect the persistency of business 
and discourage lapses? I think not. 
Far from being based on a sensible 
study of the detailed needs and fu- 
ture potentials of varying young 
families, it is an artificial framework 
sold as a package and imposed on 
the family. Far from requiring sound 


training in analysis of individual 
needs, its sale generally is based on 
a parroted sales talk extolling the 
virtues of the policy itself. It has 
also inherent in it two other evils. 
I have talked to many young persons 
who have bought or were thinking 
of buying family plans, and their 
dominant reasoning was that a fam- 
ily plan would wrap up all their 
current and future insurance needs 
in one low-cost package which would 
dispose permanently of their having 
to listen to life insurance agents. 


Drop Other Insurance 


Inherent in this belief that “all is 
well” under a family plan is another 
evil; namely, the temptation to drop 
any other insurance they might have. 
If you question this last statement, 
let me ask you why your company 
finally adopted the family plan. 
Wasn't it because your agents com- 
plained that their policyholders were 
dropping your insurance in order to 
buy a family plan of a competing 
agent? I think that impasse is what 
drove many companies — even 
against their will—to adopt the fam- 
ily plan. In short, if you can’t fight 
evil, join it. 

Again, let’s look at the high cash 
value and minimum deposit gim- 
mick. There may be businessmen 
or others whose circumstances are 
such that this means of buying in- 
surance at a given period of time 
might make good sense, but at best 


(Continued on page 76) 
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LOS ANGELES AGENCY 


RECEIVES 


PRESIDENT’S 
TROPHY 


Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agent, and his Los 
Angeles Agency associates have received the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual President’s Trophy awarded for the 
best over-all performance by any of our 107 agencies 
in 1959. They won the same distinction for 1955, 1956 
and 1958. 





ORDINARY SALES $47,575,729 
GROUP SALES $41,750,103 











Los Angeles established a new all-time high in both 


ordinary and group sales by any Massachusetts Mutual 
agency in a single year. 





CLARENCE A. GRIMMETT, Jr. 


HERBERT GEIST, C.L.U. 
ochester Chicago 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS *© ORGANIZED 1851 





Production by men in their first and second contrad¢ CO 
years was $12,338,839 or 25.9% of the agency’s tota 

On December 31, 1959 twenty-six first and second yea 

men were under contract. 


Thirteen representatives placed $1,000,000 or more li 
insurance in the Massachusetts Mutual. 













In the year-long competition for the President’s Trop 
Honorable Mention was received by the Rocheste 
Chicago-Geist, Atlanta and Syracuse agencies. 


Our hearty congratulations and sincere thanks to the 
five pace-setting agencies and to all members of o 


great field force for making 1959 the best year in o 
long history. 


FORBES S. TUTTLE, C.L.U. 


JOHN R. HUMPHRIES 
Atlanta Syracuse 
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HIGH VOLUME FILE 


A new high volume card file that pro- 
vides instant access to any one of 200,000 
cards in less than three seconds has been 
introduced by the Mosler Safe Company. 

Called the “Selectronic Record File,” the 
unit is designed to hold any size card. 
Trays to hold records of different sizes 
may be used simultaneously. The file is 
controlled by a keyboard with recessed 
selector keys which determine the direction 
of rotation to bring the cards to the oper- 
ator in less than three seconds. Keys are 
alternately concave to permit instant rec- 
ognition and provide orientation by touch. 
One clerk can easily reach the controls 
and perform every operation while com- 
fortably seated. Present cards can be 
transferred to the file directly. 
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Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


O High Volume File 
(] Accounting Machine 
0 Electronic Purifier 
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office efficiency 


The space-saving Selectronic File takes 
only 84% inches by 39% inches of floor 
space. It includes a shelf for a posting 
machine or typewriter, and an operator's 
locker for personal belongings. In case 
of power failure the file can be operated 
manually. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Twenty-one separate totals are available 
in The National Cash Register Company's 
new Class 33 accounting machine. Auto- 
matic credit balances are obtained from 
all twenty-one totals; the machine may be 
programmed to effect as many as four 
totals in one operation; and the depression 
of a single key automatically totals or sub- 
totals all twenty-one totals in sequence, 
making possible a complete daily state- 
ment of posting. 

The “33” protects the amounts on checks 
by automatically printing the dollar sign 
immediately to the left of the highest dollar 
amount. The machine will also auto- 
matically determine if the operator has 
made an incorrect pickup of an old bal- 
ance, and will eliminate the incorrect 
pickup. A single-key reverse entry con- 
trol provides instant correction of erroneous 
postings and reversal of accounting entries 
without need for changing program or 
determining which totals must be effected. 
Removable program bars provide flexi- 
bility in the design of forms, and permit a 
wide variety of bookkeeping applications 
to be placed on a single machine. A 
built-in electric typewriter with 72 char- 
acters is optional. 
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ELECTRONIC PURIFIER 


The Activeaire portable electronic pu 
fier advances the newest theory a 
method of air purification. The Activeai 
first filters air, then ozonates it and final 
discharges it into the room for recir 
tion. It eliminates odors, grease smok 
dust, and air particles, and is recon 
mended for relief of hay fever, asthm# 
sinus, and allergies. It features an a 
steel cabinet and chassis, and fibregla: 
filter. No tools of any sort are required 
change or clean the filter or ozone lamp 
The rear door of the unit slides open, o 
lowing accessibility. 
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FUNCTIONAL DUPLICATOR 


The new Ditto Masterfax machine pe 
forms four important office functions. 
will make direct (spirit) process maste 


it will make offset masters, it will mck achine: 
facsimile copies; and it laminates. prk the 
carbon is required during the typing dem. T" 
preparatory stage. Material to be dup. of p 
cated is typed, written or drawn on | 
clean white Masterfax sheet. This is them ©'! ™ 
inserted into the machine along with masice tha 
terfax carbon to make a direct procesjThe qi 
master. In making offset masters, a pape] be « 
mat is included with the original ang 
carbon and the assembly is placed int  Soun 
the machine. Fifteen seconds later th@ !tS su 
master is ready for use to reproduce humfinite « 
dreds of copies on any offset machin ce. 
Direct process masters can also be mad 

from original copy that is not prepared o 
.Masterfax paper. A third function 

facsimile copying. 

The same Masterfax machine that makeg|_et’s 
direct process and offset’: masters anffice wo 
facsimile copies also laminates importan Pn-age: 
office papers, documents, and other litero 
ture with a protective plastic coating. d pos 
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D. B. SPANGLER 
Office Manager 
Celina Mutual 

Celina, Ohio 


Reagan 


UTOMATION HAS LONG SINCE 
left the effects of its impact on 
dustry. In factories, machines do 
e work and men tend or run the 
achines. A factory works with 
gible substances, measurable in 
autity and quality, and the end 
oducts of its efforts are as nearly 
m@entical as men and machinery can 
ake them. 

































The Human Being 


While automation has already hit 
e office, the effect of its arrival will 
pt be as great as that on industry. 
he office is still staffed by people, 
d however much it may be auto- 
ated, there will never be the rela- 
‘we disproportion between the im- 
brtance of people and machines in 
Be office that there is in the modern 
ory. Unlike the factory, the office 
bes not bring together a variety of 
fferent raw materials to form a 
gle product. It brings in a great 
iety of types of the same ma- 
jal—ust ally information—to form 
ost as many end products as 
ere are varieties of incoming in- 
rmation. 


en, 0 


ne pewThe prime factor in the office is 
ons. Be human being—not the machine. 
naste: : ° 

1 mokf@chines help people accomplish the 
es. Npork there—they do not do it for 
ping @em. The relative quality and abil- 


y of personnel will always be a 
ch more important factor in an 
ce than on an assembly line. 

The quality of the personnel that 
ll be employed in the future and 
e sources, as well as the quality, 
its supervisors will have a very 
finite effect on the operation of an 
ce. 


ction i Tomorrow's Worker 


xt makegLet’s look for a moment at the 
ers oMice worker of tomorrow. Today’s 
mportams:agers—the multitude of “war” 
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Choosing A Supervisor 


workers of tomorrow. This present 
teen-age generation seems to differ 
in somewhat startling and significant 
ways from the teen-agers of our 
generation. Adolescence has always 
been a period of rebellion against 
adult authority—rebellion either 
open and defiant or passive and sul- 
len, but rebellion nevertheless. How- 
ever, the present generation of teen- 
agers differs very materially from its 
predecessors in that there is not so 
much a rebellion as a complete in- 
difference—an absolute failure to 
recognize the fact that there is any 
authority except the teen-ager him- 
self and the group to which he be- 
longs. 

Not too many months ago the 
New Yorker magazine in a series of 
articles describing the teen-ager of 
today makes this statement: “To- 
day’s average teen-ager is a complete 
conformist, no matter how strange 
his behavior may seem to adults. He 
conforms to the pattern set by his 
group—his own age group and his 
own particular social group within 
that age bracket. He does not pat- 
tern himself after adults. But, 
within his own group, his greatest 
pride is to be just like everybody 
else—in clothes, habits, mannerisms, 
speed and interests. 

“Cynicism seems to be the order 
of the day among a group noted for 
its conformity rather than its attach- 
ment to individual values. It is a 
group, moreover, which, privileged 
as no other non-adult group has ever 
been in America, has shown a 
strong tendency to regard adult in- 
terference in its affairs or even mild 
direction as unwarranted, sometimes 
a nuisance, and in no case to be taken 
too seriously. And this is the group 
from which our next great bulk of 
young workers will be coming.” 


Who Supervises? 


Now, what about the supervisors 
of this group of younger workers? 
The 25-to-35 age group is the crop 
of “depression babies,” and this 
group is considerably smaller in 


number than it was in 1950 or 1955. 
Our problem becomes increasingly 
difficult, for at the very moment that 
the quantity of available talent for 
supervisory jobs becomes scarce, the 
crop of post-war babies arrives on 
the work scene. These new workers, 
who may present the greatest super- 
visory problems that the office has 
yet seen, appear at the same time 
that the age group from which their 
supervisors will be chosen is grow- 
ing relatively smaller. 

Our problem from a_ personnel 
standpoint then becomes not only a 
question of what to look for in select- 
ing a supervisor, but also where to 
look. I shall leave the second ques- 
tion unanswered for the present. 


Little Research 


Someone has said that the essen- 
tial tools of a personnel executive 
consisted of two signs—one stating 
“Help Wanted” and the other—“No 
jobs today.” However, our job is 
not a simple one of hanging out the 
proper sign. The age in which we 
are living forces us to do a little 
self-analysis, perhaps change our 
way of thinking, our way of doing 
our job, or even change ourselves, It 
seems trite even to mention that we 
are living in a scientific age. It has 
been estimated that over nine billion 
dollars will have been spent in 1959 
on research and development. Bil- 
lions more are being spent in devel- 
oping new products and processes 
and in converting to mechanization 
and automation. Even though we 
are devoting a rapidly increasing 
share of our national income to 
scientific research and development, 
a very small portion is spent in the 
social science field. 

Peter Drucker in his book Amer- 
ica’s Next Twenty Years says, 
“During the period ahead, in any 
event, the greatest need for innova- 
tion seems more likely to lie in the 
social than in the technological area 
—the need is for effective innovation 
in the management of workers and 
in the organization of work ; despite 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Shooting Supervisor—Continued 


the progress in this area. it may well 
be the most backward sphere, and 
the one with the greatest potential 
for increased productivity.” 

The area of human relations is 
not the same as discovering how to 
split the atom or to develop a new 
vaccine to prevent polio. While we 
probably can’t invent new ways of 
handling people or manipulating 
workers, we can learn more about 
human capabilities, motives, ambi- 
tions and satisfactions. 


Maximum Development 


Being an ex-schoolman, I recall a 
cliché among school people which 
stated that anyone too good to fire 
and too poor to teach was made a 
supervisor. Knowing more about 
education than insurance, I referred 
to an old text-book and found this 
statement concerning the philosophy 
of supervision: “The maximum de- 
velopment of the teacher into the 
most professionally efficient person 
he is capable of becoming at all 
times.” An office supervisor then is 
one who devotes his time and efforts 
to the maximum development of the 
worker into the most professionally 
efficient person he is capable of be- 
coming at all times. 

What more can we ask? Let us 
not forget that we are’ discussing 
qualifications for the selection’ of a 
supervisor—one who is under con- 
sideration for promotion to that posi- 
tion. What qualities or character- 
istics should a person have to meet 
this objective? 

He must be aggressive. 1 use this 
word in the finer sense of its mean- 
ing, which according to the diction- 
ary is “enterprising or self-asser- 
tive.” He must be striving for 
advancement; have a readiness to 
undertake new tasks or new projects 
in order to succeed. He must be 
energetic and have initiative. No 
one knows all the answers—no mat- 
ter how experienced he may be— 
and we should constantly be on the 
watch for someone with the initiative 
to suggest or to try something new— 
a better way or a new way to do old 
things. 

The aggressive quality also in- 
volves self-assertion—confidence in 
one’s self. There is no place in the 
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supervisory staff for a Mr. Milque- 
toast. 

He must be loyal—taithful to 
those persons, ideals, etc., that he 
stands under an obligation to defend 
or support. 

I do not advocate the blind type 
of loyalty—toadiness, if you prefer— 
which embodies the idea of “my boss 
or my company, right or wrong,” 
but rather that higher type of loyalty 
which binds an individual to the 
principles of the organization for 
which he works so long as he can 
subscribe to its ideals, and when that 
is no longer possible, then to work 
for a change or to change work. A 
successful business demands that all 
those who belong to the organization 
have a firm conviction that they are 
working for the best company on 
earth, 

This quality or characteristic must 
especially be evident in the person 
selected as a supervisor. Unless he 
upholds the methods, procedures, 
principles and objectives of the com- 
pany for which he works, he can 
neither do his best work himself nor 
stimulate those he supervises to be 
more conscientious and efficient in 
their tasks. 

He must be inquisitive. Webster 
defines this quality as being given to 
examination, investigation or re- 
search. 


Why, Not How 


While a supervisor is supposed 
to know how a task should be done, 
there should always be at least two 
questions uppermost in his mind: 
How can this be done better? Why 
do we do this? The constant search 
for the answers to these two ques- 
tions indicates a fertile mind, an 
industrious worker and a potential 
leader in the industry. If I had to 
choose between a person who knew 
“How” but didn’t care “Why” and 
one who didn’t know “How” but 
wanted to know “Why,” I should 
certainly choose the latter. 

This great country of ours prob- 
ably would not have been discovered 
or settled had it not been for the 
insatiable curiosity—the inquisitive- 
ness—of a few daring minds who 
wanted to know what lay beyond the 
horizon. New horizons, new methods 
and new goals are going to be dis- 


covered by those who want to kno 
How? and What? and Why? 

He must be versatile. Webst 
defines this quality as turning wi 
ease from one task to another ; hai 
ing aptitude for new tasks or facili 
in various subjects. 

This definition itself explains 
desirability of having this char 
teristic predominate in the qualific 
tions of a supervisor. 

Several years ago, while I 
still in school work, I was checki 
the references of an applicant { 
principal of one of our local schoo 
Among other things, his county s 
perintendent made this statemen 
“He is a fine, loyal man. He 
make an excellent principal if 4 
tell him what to do!” 


Knows What to Do 


Personally, I’m not looking for 
man who must be told what to ¢ 
The school janitor or the poor 
student in the class would be a go 
principal under those circumstand 
I don’t want a supervisor who mi 
be told what to do. I want a 
who knows what to do or finds ¢ 
what to do. 

He must be educated—Givi 
evidence of a trained and cultivat 
mind. I am not referring to edu 
tion necessarily as that specific w 
can be stated in terms of so ma 
semester hours of college train 
but rather as the totality of the 
formation and qualities acqui 
through instruction and_ traini 
which further the development of 
individual physically, mentally 3 
morally. 

A supervisor must have the abil 
to recognize that each situation i 
problem all its own and that ¢ 
worker is an individual peculiar 
himself—and that what will work 
one situation or for one person 1 
not necessarily fit in another case 

In addition, he must have the al 
ity and self-confidence to meet 3 
talk on the same plane with his 
workers, his superiors and his cd 
petitors. An educated person, in 
broadest sense, is one who is 4 
to recognize, evaluate and cope w 
each new problem or situation 4 
arises. 

How are we going to disco 
these qualities? Certainly not 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In 1950, Haloid Xerox Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y. introduced the first commercial applica- 
tion of xerography, a clean, fast, dry, electro- 
static copying process. Haloid Xerox manage- 
ment saw in this new way of creating perma- 
nent images on paper a way to save industry, 
business, and government thousands of dollars 
annually in copying costs. Now, after nine 
years of research, the advantages of xerogra- 
phy have been incorporated into an amazing 
office copying machine . . . the new Haloid 
Xerox® 914 Office Copier. 


Xerography made fast, inexpensive copying 
possible. The new XeroX® 914 Office Copier 
brings it to the business world. Never has there 
been an office copier like this before! It makes 
copies on your own letterhead, ordinary paper 
(plain or colored), vellum, or offset paper 
masters. As many as 6 copies a minute. And 
the quality of reproduction is superb. The new 
XeroX 914 is more than a new way of office 
copying . . . it represents a major breakthrough 
in the application of automation principles of 
office copying. Magic . . . at your fingertips! 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 













































Since there are no adjustments to make with 
the 914. and no exposure settings, there’s no 
waste of materials. You just push a button, 
and the copies flow. Each copy of the original, 
from first to last. is a perfect copy. Add to this 
material saving the fact that neither expensive 
sensitized paper, nor intermediate film nega- 
tive, nor liquid chemicals are required, and 
you can see how copying costs are slashed with 
XeroX 914. Think how much this ingenious 
office copying machine can save you in a week. 
a month, a year’s time—in supplies alone! 





The new XeroX 914 Office Copier copies ev- 
erything written, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn: Copies from any original—letter. in- 
voice. statement, receipt, contract . . . even 
pages in thickbound volumes. Copies all col- 
ors, including reds and blues, with sharp 
black-on-white fidelity. Nothing js left out. 
Every copy is error-proof, and legally accept- 
able. Why make copies by hand or “by guess” 
when a XeroX 914 can do the job so much 
better. Designed specifically to fit the needs 
of the modern office, it saves time and money. 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 





More time-saving and cost-saving xerographic 
products for business, industry, and government 


wlll wo 





(Left; XeroX® Copyrio® 24 Continuous PrinTER—vital link in the revolutionary concept known as Unitized 
Microfilm Systems; machine turns out in seconds a series of engineering drawings up to 24” wide from microfilm 
mounted in data-processing cards. (Center, rear) XEROX Copyrio 11 Continuous PrintTeR—automatic xerography 
at its brilliant best; typifies line of Copyflo printers that offer dramatic savings in time, money, space and materials. 
(Center, foreground) XeroX CopyFio 1824 PrinteR—newest star of the Copyflo printers; for small-volume users 
of engineering drawings or large, decentralized users; enlarges 35mm microfilm frame to positive, dry, 18”x 24” 
copy of original drawing. (Right) Stanparp XEROX CopyFLo EQuiPMENT WITH XEROX No. 4 Camera—back- 
bone of xerographic line; enlarges, reduces, or copies size-to-size anything written, typed, printed, or drawn up to 
17”x22”; Special equipment for larger originals... For full information on any of the above xerographic products, 
write Hatow Xerox Inc., 9X-1 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
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SELECTING A TIME CLOCK 


JACK TAYLOR 
Customer Relations Manager 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


ATCHING THE FLEETING mo- 
ments of time on printed cards 

is a vital part in conducting today’s 
business. Records required by Fed- 
eral law have made it mandatory to 
have sufficient time records pre- 
pared by time recorders or by hand 
for employees. These records must 
how the employee’s name, home 
address, occupation, hour and day 
when workweek begins, regular 
hourly payrate for any week when 
pvertime is worked and the hours 
worked each weekday plus total 
hours worked each workweek. They 
must also include the total daily or 
eekly straight time earnings, total 
overtime pay for the workweek, de- 
ductions or additions to wages, total 
wages paid each pay period, and date 


pf payment and pay period covered. 
These same records are often re- 
quired by state agencies while, for 
your own internal purposes, they are 
invaluable (a booklet on the require- 
ments of the Federal Wage-hour 
Law may be obtained from the Su- 


perintendent of Documents Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.). 


Two Accounting Procedures 


Modern time clocks ease this rec- 
ord-keeping load and are designed 
to keep indisputable records of two 
basic accounting procedures: pay- 
roll—pay based on number of hours 
worked and job cost—based upon 
individual job production time. 
Within these two classifications 
there are innumerable variations, all 
of which can be handled by selection 
of the correct time recorder. Our 
company has standardized on the 
production of four basic models that 
can be varied to meet the individual 
company’s requirements. 

These can be used by firms with 
one employee as well as those with 
thousands. The basic requirement 
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of obtaining printed records that 
cannot be questioned stands for any 
size company. 

Four major factors govern the se- 

lection of a time clock : 
First, is the number of employees; 
second, is the payroll period. Third, 
is the usage—payroll, job cost, or a 
combination, and fourth, is the lay- 
out of the factory or office. 

While some authorities recom- 
mend that a time clock be used for 
each one hundred employees, our ex- 
perience shows it is better to have 
a clock for each fifty employees. This 
is based on the use of a fully auto- 
matic clock permitting as many as 
fifty employees to ring in or out 
within a minute. It is also associated 
with the necessary time card racks 
which are standardized to hold 
twenty-five cards. 

Determination of the payroll 
period is the second major factor. 
Normally, there is a selection of 
weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly 
periods. Each can be covered by a 
single time card per employee. For 
monthly pay periods two cards will 
be necessary since size limitations, 
based on convenience and informa- 
tion required, are at the maximum 
for a semi-monthly pay period. 

The layout of the factor or of- 
fice is another key point in picking 
the right clock. Normally, clocks 
registering for hourly rated em- 
ployees are placed as close as pos- 
sible to the main entrance and exit. 
Clocks needed to record individual 
job time operations are located as 
close to the work as possible. The 
most widespread method of mount- 
ing is on a wall. However, they can 
be located on desks or shelves. 

In multi-floor buildings clocks are 
located on each floor although the 
number of employees per floor may 
be less than fifty. This provides the 
most accurate method of determining 
when the employee actually entered 
and left his particular part of the 
plant. This same idea is also used 
for companies with several scattered 
buildings—clocks are mounted in 
each building. In some new one- 


floor factories there are long ex- 
panses between the entrance and the 
employee’s place of work. If this 
distance is more than seventy-five 
feet, clocks can be located within 
each department. If individual de- 
partments have more than one hun- 
dred employees two clocks should be 
used. Some plants, working more 
than one shift, provide completely 
separate entrances and exits. Clocks 
are then located at both places with 
separate time cards for each em- 
ployee. Others use two time clocks 
at the same entrance and exit. One 
records the incoming shift and the 
other the outgoing shift. 

Since the single major purpose of 
a time clock is to provide an iron- 
clad printed record, much attention 
has been devoted to devising clocks 
coupled with time cards that will 
simplify the accounting procedure. 


Horizontal and Vertical 


Fully automatic records are avail- 
able registering either vertically up- 
the-card or down-the-card or hori- 
zontally across-the-card. Horizontal 
registrations were the first used. In 
this registrations are printed across 
specified sections of the card each 
day. Total hours, are figured for 
each day on the card’s edge. Down 
registrations start at the top of the 
card and each registration prints be- 
low the preceding one in the. same 
column. Up registrations begin at the 
bottom of the card and each registra- 
tion prints above the preceding one 
to permit direct subtraction. This is 
often employed when hours are 
printed according to continental time 
—00 to 2300. The total daily hours 
are figured for each day in each ver- 
tical column. The recorder automa- 
tically changes columns each day. It 
is easier to figure total hours worked 
in using the continental time since 
direct subtraction can be used. This 
speeds up payroll auditing. All 
cards for hourly registrations pro- 
vide six registrations each day “in,” 
“out.” 


(Continued on page 40) 









HE PROBLEMS OF gift solicitation 
Ts the office go deeper than the 
irritation that arises from enforced 
contribution for a purpose that is 
not particularly important to the 
giver. The real problem of any type 
of solicitation is the reduction of 
take home pay arising out of the fact 
that the employee is a captive in the 
sense that he feels he must cooper- 
ate; hence he is pressured into par- 
ticipation. If the employee prefers 
to choose his own areas for giving, 
and, therefore, does not participate 
in office solicitations, he is labeled as 
being queer, anti-social and cheap. 


Types of Solicitation 


Gift solicitation is not only the 
problem of the large office, but ap- 
plies to the small staffed office as 
well. As a matter of fact, it is a 
greater problem in the medium to 
small office because management is 
more reluctant to issue a policy, 
whereas large companies, having 
faced the problems, have dealt with 
the problems by laying down ground 
rules for all types of solicitation. It 
might clarify the subject if an anal- 
ysis of gift solicitation were made 
showing the basic types of solicita- 
tion. 


1. Solicitation of gifts for purely 
personal reasons such as birthdays, 
sickness, death, marriage, baby 
showers, etc., as they apply to em- 
ployees and solicited by employees. 
2. Solicitation of gifts for personal 
reasons, but which apply directly to 
employment contacts such as serv- 
ice anniversaries, retirement, resig- 
nation, etc. 

3. Solicitation for charitable gifts 
through the sale of tickets, chances, 
merchandise, etc. 
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The Problem of Gift Solicitation 


4. Solicitation of charitable gifts for 
regularly organized service units 
which have national drives such as 
Joint Appeals, Community Funds, 
Red Cross, Heart Fund, and many 
other well organized and worthy 
causes. 

We have differentiated between 
the purely personal type of solicita- 
tion, peculiar to each company, and 
the organized charities which depend 
so much on the donations of business 
people. Opinions will obviously vary 
and may even border on the emo- 
tional, but our suggestions are based 
on a broad area of observation and 
are intended as a guide to handling 
the problems arising out of the re- 
lationships of employers and em- 
ployees. 

Policies should be established. The 
uncontrolled solicitation of gifts 
should not be permitted. One “apple 
polisher” in a medium sized office, 
recognizing that the boss was amen- 
able to a type of personal flattery 
(i.e., he was a pushover as the re- 
sult of a gift) made many personal 
solicitations among the employees 
“to buy the boss a gift” for his birth- 
day anniversary, his marriage an- 
niversary, Christmas, his fiscal an- 
niversary, and so forth. The 
employees finally revolted—in this 
case, they joined a union out of per- 
sonal retaliation and protection. 


No Personal Gifts 


Policy should prohibit the solicita- 
tion of any personal gift or gifts for 
personal purposes, regardless of the 
cause. There are many alternatives 
to solicitation for this purpose. 

Some managements _ establish, 
through company donation, a small 
fund for use in buying flowers, rec- 
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ognizing birthdays and work anni 
versary dates. By establishing po 
icy, all employees are treated alik 
Everyone has a friend, and friend 
sometimes cause cliques to form i 
which employees compete with eac 
other for gift solicitation. 

Some companies permit the orgat 
ization of employees’ clubs with ver 
modest dues which dues are used fo 
the purely personal and social o 
casions. This prevents an excess ¢ 
solicitation. In some instances wher 
vending machines are used for dis 
pensing cookies, soft drinks, coffe 
candy, and what have you, manag 
ment diverts the profits from t 
vending machines to the employee 
personal use. 

We believe that it is almost im 
possible to stop gift solicitation 
without offering an alternative mean 
of handling the creation of funds fe 
personal affairs. 




















Annual Dinner 






Some companies have establishe 
the practice of an annual compani 
dinner at which time, and only 
that time, management honors th 
employees’ service records, award 
service buttons, recognizes birthdays 
retirements and so on. By makin 
this a company affair paid for by th 
company, and to a degree controlle 
by the company, the need for solic’ 
tation is reduced to the purely per 
sonal type which can be confined t 
close friends, and certainly confine 
to such limited areas that employe 
are not taken advantage of by over 
zealous solicitation. 

We believe the problems shoul! 
be recognized and dealt with by pol 
icy and alternative means. W 
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(Continued on page 28) 
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Announcing 
IBM’s newest, 
most powerful 

business 


computer... 


EW IBM 7080 transistorized data processing system 


NEW 


2.18 millionths of a second operating cycle 


NEW 


illionths of a second communication cycle 


NEW 


utomatic overlapping of multiple operations 


PLUS 


compatibility with ali IBM 705 Systems 


1BM 7080 DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM BRINGS WITH 
IT THE WHOLE LIBRARY OF 705 APPLIED PROGRAMS 


A business system with new speed and power, the transistorized IBM 
7080 processes IBM 705 programs up to ten times faster. 

This fully transistorized 7080 System offers a choice of 40,000, 
80,000 or 160,000 characters of magnetic core storage. 

Whether purchased or leased this transistorized system will mean re- 
duced data processing job costs. 


For insurance—one system to do: 
Policy master file maintenance 
Premium billing and accounting 
Agents’ production 

In-force and claim statistics 
Actuarial analysis 


IBM 


balanced data processing 
le 


Balanced Data Processing means IBM Services as well as machines— 
a continuing responsibility of IBM to its customers. 













booklets 


P-377—Sales Aid Catalogue 


Sales aids such as direct mail enclosures 
and “door-openers" are not only popular 
but highly effective in establishing a place 
for the salesman and his product in the 
minds of the public. 
catalogue offering over sixty such items, 
proven sales-stimulators as well as a number 
of novel items appearing for the first time. 
As good will builders, the items shown will 


prove both interesting and informative. 


P-378—Hiring Typists 


Personnel additions or replacements always 
present problems of uncertainty to the em- 
ployer. How can he be sure that the new 
worker will be even initially satisfacto 
Experience shows that chances of hiring 


right 
much 
systematically. 


checking. 


P-379-—Letter-writing Hints 


The second edition of “Sixty Best Business 
Letters" explains in detail how people in dif- 
ferent fields have solved their correspond- 
ence problems. This booklet will be a valu- 
able reference source for both the secretary 
and the businessman because it displays 
sixty of 1959's best sales letters, collection 
requests, answers to inquiries, "thank you" 
notes, adjustments, and many other kind: 
successful business letters. 


sample letters 
tailers, financial 
schools. 


institutions, 


Now available is a 


th 


the 
irl for a typing job, for example, are 
etter if one approaches the problem 
In a pamphlet, “How to 
Hire Typists,"" are outlined methods which 
have been found to be successful. Among 
the topics discussed are recruiting, aptitude 
tests, the screening interview, and reference 


s of 
All are actual 
from manufacturers, 
hotels, and 


re- 
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Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
* The above material is available with- 


out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Gift Solicitation—from page 26 


know. of many instances where em- 
ployees left companies because of the 
frequency of gift solicitation. An 
office is not a “great big family” and 
never can be made so, notwithstand- 
ing that many fine and lasting friend- 
ships may be formed among em- 
ployees. At its best, it is a group of 
congenial persons who are trying to 
make a living from their office (and 
company ) activities. They have out- 
side interests and rather fixed ideas 
as to spending their earnings—any 
serious inroads in those plans aris- 
ing out of enforced diversion of their 
funds is an invasion of privacy which 
will be resented. Even the “relative” 
who always has his hand out be- 
comes a nuisance. 


Charitable Purposes 


This is a hot subject because of 
the increase in organized charities 
which by all definitions is big busi- 
ness. Business cannot bury its head 
in the sand and deny any responsi- 
bility for charity, either by the com- 
pany or by its employees who are 
part of the business. Nor can busi- 
ness set itself up as the arbiter who 
decides the extent of the employees’ 
charitable contributions. When man- 
agement pressures its employees to 
give and judges the adequacy of the 
gift, the company loses the support 
of its employees. 

At no time should management 
use its position to promote or per- 
mit to be promoted any charity that 
is personally regarded as the “pet 
charity,” and which is local and/or 
limited in its scope. Here we are 
differentiating between the so-called 
community-drive charities and the 
special charities. We hesitate to use 
examples for fear that our references 
may be misunderstood. There are 
many thousands of local and limited 
charities, some of which may be 
parochial, whereas others may be 
associated with specific religious, 
fraternal, or social organizations, but 
none of which should find their way 
into the area of authorized business 
solicitation of the employees. We 
do not believe that management can 
endorse these charities as being 
eligible for company solicitation 
without exercising, ever so in- 
nocently, pressure on the employees. 









By policy, management shoul 
not permit or tolerate the sale 
tickets, chances, raffles, or any oth 
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form of solicitation among the e es 
E - «+ . Mt private 
ployees. Each person who initiate Ss ae 
a collection drive is enthusiastic and Se aaa 
no doubt, sincere about the merits « * the 





his charity, Solicitation does requir 
time and does interfere with the em 
ployees’ regular work. We hav 
observed situations in which man 
agement adopted a “hands-off” pol 
icy concerning all forms of solicita 
tion among the employees on thf 
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premise that charity was a privat & 
matter and that the situation woulf eg 
regulate itself. In time the solicita e 
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aS 5 elp ove 
the solicitation practice, they wen : 
: alances. 
all the way, and ruled against ever id 4 
type which hurt the good as well a educe t 
the questionable charities. - 
ll know 
Management should set thi... a, 
ground rules for the organized typ#q_. 
— ay tho: 
of charitable drives which is a com eases 
munity activity and which is gen 
oi : at oth 
erally endorsed by civic and busines# 4 54, 
groups. The attitude to which wf e paid 
are opposed is the one in which mang, accey 
agement in its zeal becomes th. 

_— istastef 
benign dictator by establishing th@,. 4 
amounts of donation applicable to it# ... by 
employees and by evaluating the emf... ¢y, 
ployees on the basis of their submis gs of 
sion to pressure. If managemeni is em; 
feels its civic duty so sincerely, i. ome: 
should give a generous company domi. =e 
nation to such charities and then bf io inc 
content to use its position as thi. nee 
vehicle by which the details of th oy 
solicitation are presented to the emg... pr 
ployees. Management should no If the 
exert any pressure, direct or indirec malysis 
on the employees. Even a review off, - log 
the employees’ contributions consti hat m 
tutes a form of pressure. We realizg],. for 
that there is a wide difference 0 alatabl 
opinion in this respect. Business haf), 544 
been generously used as the tool of, 0, 
charity to such a degree that conf iion 
siderable resentment has developegi,.: 
among employees, guing 

re we 

No Coercion nly ca 
Management cannot take on thi ek 
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task of correcting the tendency © 
many employees to shirk their civigg"S 
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ind charitable responsibilities. Man- 
thegmgement can explain, but manage- 
ent should not coerce. The growth 
f private pension and savings plans, 
d other forms of company assist- 
nce, desirable as they may be, pro- 
ote the paternalistic relationship 
etveen the company and the em- 
loyees. Employees, although will- 
g to accept the paternal beney- 
lences, resent the paternal direction 
f what they consider as purely per- 
onal decisions—i.e., the size of their 
. Mmharitable gifts. 
ivatd 
oul Every employee has become ex- 
cits emely conscious of his take-home 
foot’). Le» that which remains after 
othe ll deductions. It is a fact, though 
Onin! necessarily recognized, that any- 
times that reduces the take home 
ay tends to exert pressure on man- 
lage” : ; ; 
n omeement for pay increases which will 
‘edi elp overcome the reduction in pay 
sod alances. The withholding taxes 
ell 2 hich industry collects materially 
educe the visible salary check—we 
ll know that withholding for income 
pxes actually helps the employees 
ay those taxes, and, no doubt in- 
eases the total tax take. Income 
8"Hhat otherwise may not be reported 
_ nd taxes which otherwise may not 
h wal. paid are reported and paid. This 
male accept as a favorable result of a 
sth istasteful, but compulsory regula- 
S the on. However, the withholding of 
to I.xes by the employer directly asso- 
€ €M@iates the reduction in residual earn- 
bmis gs of the employee with his job. 
ements employer, not the Government, 
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ely, ecomes the agency through which 
ry dom; rated earnings are reduced. This 
en! “iso increases the desire as well as 
s the need for more earnings, and, 
of thee, our opinion, has exerted tremen- 
¢ €™ Hous pressure for higher salary rates. 
d nH if there is any agreement that our 
direct alysis is logical, it would also ap- 
1€W Hear logical to ask the question as to 
constihat magic exists that would make 
realia ny form of payroll deduction more 
nce Malatable or make the employer less 
ss hafhuinerable to the creeping demands 
tool Of more money arising from the re- 
it COMBuction of take-home pay? We must 
elope 


gain emphasize that we are not 
guing the merits of charity, nor 
re we discussing its need. We are 
nly calling management’s attention 
on th@p the potential disadvantages which 
ney ogeest be associated with gift solicita- 
ir civiggo’s Of any kind. Recognizing the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Look to PLover BOnp for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 
sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 
PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . .. processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOND visibly better. Yet PLOVER BOND 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER Bonp is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 


a PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 






better papers are made with cotton fiber 











“| can always 

tell a 
QUALITY 
PAPER” 
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You can take it from Big Mike 
that L. L. Brown rag content 
LEDGER PAPERS are the 
world’s finest and most versa- 
tile. If your business demands 
records that must last through 
the years, withstand constant 
wear and even abuse, be sure 
to specify L. L. Brown papers. 


“The quality which has 
earned its reputation” 


L.L. BROWN 
= / 


A=) Adams, Massachusetts 


PAPER COMPANY 





Choosing Supervisor—from page |8 


tests alone. Tests fall into three 
general categories : intelligence, apti- 
tude and personality. 

Intelligence tests measure capa- 
bilities in a few broad areas—lan- 
guage comprehension, mathematical 
ability and perhaps spatial relation 
perception. Such tests, since they 
are timed, distinguish between de- 
grees of intelligence among those 
with practically the same basic edu- 
cation. They do not measure per- 
sonality or predict performance but 
give a fairly good indication of a 
person’s basic educational equip- 
ment, his reasoning ability and the 
speed with which he can apply his 
knowledge and logic. 


Measurable Quantities 


Aptitude tests check measurable 
quantities and abilities such as man- 
ual dexterity, motor coordination, 
visual comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary range; and have a predictive 
value in indicating how well a man 
can do in handling the same type of 
situation as checked on the test. 

Personality tests, as pointed out 
by William H. Whyte, Jr., in his 
book The Organization Man, are an 
entirely different thing. They at- 
tempt to measure intangibles—test 
by a man’s answers to written ques- 
tions the facets of his personality, 
his degree of loyalty, whether he is 
gregarious or not, whether he has 
leadership qualities, and so on. 

Whyte further contends that if 
personality tests have any validity, 
they are aiding companies to select 
the average, the man who fits the 
norm, rather than the exceptional 
man with above-average abilities. To 
illustrate his point, he cites the ex- 
ample of 38 middle-management 
men tested, who had been picked 
by their companies as outstanding in 
their jobs, yet only three of these 
38 reached the average set for execu- 
tives. 

One of the time-honored traditions 
of personnel thinking is the idea that 
round pegs should be placed in round 
holes and square pegs in square 
holes. A student at the University 
of North Carolina questioned this 
philosophy as follows: 

“But this apt and innocent phrase 
may have an unfortunate influence 


on our thinking about placement and 
use of personnel. It is strongly sug- 
gestive. It tends to persuade us that 
all pegs are neatly and conveniently 
pre-shaped and that all we have to 
do is determine the shape by scien- 
tific tests, then with an admirable 
display of departmental dexterity, 
slip the peg into the proper hole. 
Presto! The peg’s adjustment and 
comfort are guaranteed, and man- 
agement can rest assured that maxi- 
mum use is being made of the peg. 
Just to loosen up our thinking on the 
matter, let us consider this pertinent 
comment by some unknown sage: 
‘Putting a square peg in a square 
hole is the best way of denying the 
peg any room for movement or ex- 
pansion!’ ” 

If tests tend to screen out the 
unusual or the outstanding in favor 
of the average or normal, small or 
medium-sized companies can not af- 
ford to rely on tests to any great 
extent. The one thing that the smal- 
ler company needs most, if it is to 
grow larger and more powerful, is 
men of above-average ability, not 
men who meet the norm. 

In 1950, Dwight Eisenhower. 
while President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, established a Conservation 
of Human Resources project there. 
This study team, consisting of 
psychologists, economists,  statisti- 
cians and sociologists, recently re- 
leased the results of a nine-year 
study. This group made a thorough 
analysis of the two million men who 
were rejected for military service in 
World War II, as well as the three- 
quarter million who were inducted 
and then proved incapable of adapt- 
ing to the military environment. This 
three volume report, The Ineffective 
Soldier, concludes : 

“There is no way of finding out 
what a man can really do except by 
the slow and costly process of trying 
him out.” 

Far be it from me to question the 
wisdom of this group of experts and 
the results of nine years of research. 
Few, if any, companies can afford to 
engage in so costly a procedure. 

True, there is a great difference 
between drafting as many men asm 
possible for military service in time 
of war and selecting from a group 
of applicants the best qualified mang... 
for a responsible position. The Army. , 
emphasis was on accepting as many 
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men as possible, while our efforts in 


fcience is merely finding out how 


hoosing a supervisor are confined 

finding the best among a selected 
hy. 

if, on the basis of this study, the 
Army failed in a multitude of cases 
fter attempting to screen the 
raftees for basic or routine military 
asi:s by the combined use of apti- 
ide tests and personal interviews 
y experienced psychiatrists, what 
s left for industry to use? 

Cur dilemma is comparable to the 
bersonnel director who was trying 

select a private secretary for the 
manager from among three appli- 
ants. One could speak and write 
iree languages, another could type 
ne hundred words per minute and 
he third could take dictation at the 
ate of 250 words per minute. He 
nally settled the issue by choosing 
he one with the best figure. 


Social Emphasis 


I do not mean to imply there is 
othing we can do about the situa- 
ion. Wecan! As I mentioned early 

my remarks, the greatest need in 
usiness today is a greater emphasis 
n the social rather than the techno- 
pgical area—the field of human re- 
ations. What we need, as one writer 
buts it, is “a more humble regard 

r the unknown, more imaginative 
earch for answers to problems, more 
illingness and courage to test out 
eas and less blind faith.in methods 
nd procedures that really have noth- 
ig more to support them than use.” 

The personnel profession has not 
ept pace with progress in the scien- 
ific and technical sphere. No 
hysicist, physician, scientist or engi- 
eer will ever claim to have all or 
ven most of the answers in his 
hosen field. Each has a healthy 
uriosity about the many unknowns 
1 his profession. We need also to 
bsorb some of this scientific curios- 
y in the field of personnel. 

Until a better method of selection 
omes along, we'll be forced to use 
hat I like to call the 3-T method— 
est, talk and try. 

Boss Kettering once said “To me 


lature does things. It’s as simple 
s that.” 
Perhaps a little scientific research 
ili help solve our problems. How 
lid you get your job? 
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exclusive Visual Check window shows a full registration of 
figures entered while there is still time for their correction. 
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board, which is designed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. Other 
features are the extra-wide platen for roll paper and wide forms; 
automatic red-printing of negative values; all live control keys; 
special features for rapid multiplication. 
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in ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Two new systems, latest in a series of EDP Advancements from RCA 
—world leader in electronics—join the established RCA 501 


For Business in the Smaller Ranges « Divisional Operations 
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TREMENDOUS WorkPower . . . in Every Field of 
Data Processing . . . with Previously Unattain- 
able CAPACITY—EXPANSIBILITY ECONOMY 


e ULTRA-FAST—to 180,000 digits/second with 
magnetic tape 


e EXCEPTIONAL COMPUTING SPEED, 1.5 
millionths of a second ‘‘add”’ time, 1.5 millionths 
of a second memory access time 


e PARALLEL PROCESSING permits handling a 
multiplicity of independent programs with change- 
able priority 


e UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY— 
with RCA data processing and communications 
equipment and other processors 


e OMNI-CHANNEL INPUT/OUTPUT permits 
transfer of information to and from as many as 
64 sources, with concurrent computing 


For information about the complete transistorized 
line, write: Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden 2, New Jersey. 
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RCA SO'1 


COMPLETE, Compact EDP System at Low Cost... 
with Optimum WorkPower and Speed 


e DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or 
new design discs that switch easily for changing 
jobs—23 million character capacity 


e HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape, magnetic 
tape, punch card, or combinations, for input-output 


e GREATEST CAPACITY, fastest core memory in 
price chass—20,000 character storage; 7 millionth 
of a second access time; variable word length 


e FULL SPEED—reads 600 cards/minute; prints 
900 numeric or 600 alpha numeric lines per minute 


e AUXILIARY ROLE—feeder or extender to 50! 
or 601 EDP Systems 


e SIMULTANEITY OPTION permits large in 
crease in workpower 


For Large Business or Scientific Operations 
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HE BIG DIFFERENCE between in- 
dividual companies and, within 
ompanies, between the several de- 
bartments, probably is not the organ- 
zation, the policies or the principles 
inder which the groups operate. 
Rather, it is a difference in the peo- 
ble and the individual manner with 
which they are treated. 


Recently, an Australian union 
eader, in speaking about American 
ndustry, remarked that if the indus- 
tial organizations of Australia and 
he United States were to exchange 
anagement people our production 
would decrease and Australian pro- 
uction increase. He added, “Heaven 
orbid that such a thing should oc- 
ur.” Such is the importance of man- 
agement skills that this union leader 
elt it significant to point out the 
mpact of skilled management in 
erms of total production. 

What I am going to say will have 
lefinite bearing on the effectiveness 
bf over-all operation, for we are deal- 
ng with the development of manage- 
ent skills and, to a lesser degree, 
he development of employee skills. 

Any development program should 
be based upon definite and rather 
letailed planning in terms of the 
bbjectives and the specific needs that 
re to be met through training. Such 
development program, thus, should 
art with some specific procedure 
or analysis of developmental needs. 
or purposes of our discussion, let 
e break the first part down so that 
ve are discussing management de- 
Pelopment first and then later em- 
ployee development. 

A management development pro- 
pram has several rather distinct units 
and I would like to discuss these 
nits in order of their general oc- 
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~ Development of Skills 


currence. First, how we go about 
selecting the participants for man- 
agement development. Secondly, de- 
ciding on specific training needs. 
Third, management development 
programs. And, fourth, evaluation 
of the development program. Then 
we shall discuss a specific manage- 
ment development program followed 
by some training to develop em- 
ployee skills. 

Now, in establishing who the par- 
ticipants for a management develop- 
ment program should be, we need to 
take a careful look at our manpower 
needs. Probably some of the biggest 
crimes in business today are com- 
mitted when we fail to recognize the 
potential within our organization and 
when we fail to use the skills of our 
people as advantageously as possible. 
So, when we start to discover who 
should be trained, it is best accom- 
plished by having a good clear pic- 
ture of where we are now, man- 
power wise, and where we expect to 
be in the near future. 


Manning Tables 


During World War II quite a bit 
of use was made of manning tables. 
These were used to show the Selec- 
tive Service boards how long it 
would take to train replacements in 
various positions and some firms 
modified them so that they incor- 
porated over-all manpower planning. 
There are many other ways, of 
course, to accomplish the same end 
but I believe you will find that a 
simple organization chart can be a 
most effective tool. 

Take your organization chart and 
have the various department heads 
designate, probably by some coded 
means, those people that they view 
as the most promising potential re- 
placements for each position on the 
chart. You will then end up with a 
replacement table which can reveal: 


(1) whether you have replacements 
available within your organization ; 
(2) that some individuals appear to 
be replacement potential for several 
positions and; (3) that some people 
who have been with you for some 
time appear to have no potential for 
advancement. In those instances 
where you do not have potential 
available, discussion between depart- 
ment heads can frequently turn up 
available potential in other depart- 
ments. In larger organizations, you 
will frequently find this potential is 
in another division. 


Background Clues 


When you find one person appears 
to predominate as a potential re- 
placement, examination of his back- 
ground can give you valuable clues 
in determining the kind of prepara- 
tion deemed desirable to prepare 
others for promotion. Of course, for 
the third catagory, those who do not 
appear to possess potential for ad- 
vancement, careful scrutiny of their 
work history and preparation can 
also help you in future selection and 
in determining the kinds of prepara- 
tion to avoid. After you have estab- 
lished this chart, preparation of in- 
dividual qualification records for the 
potential replacements will give you 
information which you can consoli- 
date to establish your over-all de- 
velopmental needs, 

These qualification records should 
include evidence of work experience, 
educational achievement and refer- 
ence to some specific accomplish- 
ments within the most recent five 
year period. It should also include 
a reference to apparent shortcomirigs 
and to indicated areas where train- 
ing would help. Comparison of these 
records will also aid in showing 
which individual is most nearly pre- 
pared to assume new responsibilities 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Skill Development—Continued 


and where specific needs are general- 
ized enough to warrant providing 
group training programs. Reference 
back to your original manpower 
analysis chart will reflect the urgency 
of replacement for some positions. 
This information, of course, will help 
in establishing priority for your 
training efforts. 

Now, replacement planning is not 
the only reason for manpower anal- 
ysis. Such analysis should also in- 
clude evaluation of the present per- 
formance of the incumbents. Here 
again the same qualification records 
will be developed and the strong 
points and weak points of the in- 
dividuals pointed out. These strong 
points and weak points certainly 
should not remain a secret. Many 
means have been developed for in- 
suring, to some measure at least, 
that each employee is made aware 
of the level of his job performance 
and of the duties for which he is 
held responsible. In this instance, I 
refer to merit reviews, performance 
appraisal or any one of several other 
titles which describe the procedure 
for periodic appraisal of employee 
performance. 


Personal Qualities 


Many organizations have tried to 
do this by using forms which show 
various personal characteristics and 
provide several levels which could 
be indicated to show how this indi- 
vidual measures with respect to each 
characteristic. In the past few years 
the inadequacy of this kind of a pro- 
gram has been pointed out and 
rather general application of pro- 
grams based upon position respon- 
sibilities has been made. These pro- 
grams call for establishment between 
the supervisor and the employee of 
specific responsibilities which the 
employee is expected to perform. 

After the two people have come 
to thorough understanding and 
agreement, the next step is to estab- 
lish a common understanding of the 
measures used for determining 
whether performance is satisfactory 
or needs improvement. Then, in us- 
ing this form in an appraisal session, 
the supervisor is able to talk about 
specific job duties and refer to areas 
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of competence and areas where im- 
provement is needed that have very 
direct bearing on day-to-day per- 
formance, Some organizations have 
felt this would be a rather cumber- 
some operation, whereas it need not 
be. All of us should be able to write 
down in a very brief period what 
we feel our major responsibilities 
are and we should have some idea 
in the back of our mind at least of a 
standard for this job performance. 


Specific Objectives 


It is generally very helpful when 
we can sit down with our boss and 
see that our standard and his are 
the same. In running a program of 
this type I found in my own de- 
partment some areas of responsi- 
bility that I thought were covered, 
but they definitely were not. This 
certainly helped me in an organiza- 
tional way. After all, in analyzing 
our own performance and perform- 
ance of our subordinates, we have 
some specific objectives that we want 
to achieve and it is in terms of these 
objectives that we are continuously 
appraising our own and our em- 
plovees’ performance. 

Thus, I feel that appraisal by ob- 
jective is most appropriate. Another 
criticism relative to appraisal pro- 
grams in themselves is that the em- 
ployee is always placed on the 
defensive and appraisal on a once- 
a-year basis does not bring an em- 
ployee up to date. These are both 
very valid objections but are not 
impossible to overcome. When suf- 
ficient emphasis is placed upon an 
appraisal program so that super- 
visors realize the job must be done 
and also realize the importance of it, 
they assume that it is part of their 
job responsibility and are more apt 
to bring the individual in very fre- 
quently during the year rather than 
resort to only once-a-year appraisal. 
Certainly, appraisal should be per- 
formed very frequently and we 

shouldn’t wait until the end of a year 
to let employees know that they are 
doing less than satisfactory work or 
that their work is particularly good 
in any one area. 

Now, information gleaned from 
appraisal periods should also indi- 
cate areas where training is needed. 
We should combine this information 
with the information from our over- 








all manpower analysis and develop 
for training use gap sheets and a 
timetable for a training program 
The gap sheets and the memoranda 
show where various individuals have 
weak spots in their preparation and 
where in our organization there are 
gaps in potential. 

This gets us to the point where 
we can start to think about specific 
developmental activities. Each pro- 
gram that we get into should have 
a rather definite stated objective. 
This does several things for us and 
certainly, people in the accounting 
and statistical business know that 
somehow or other training programs 
must pay off or be discontinued. 
Thus, if we start off with a ratheriq™ 
specific objective it helps us estab- Jy 
lish a means of measuring accom- 
plishment and thus, demonstrating 
that this program is worth while. 

One difficulty, even with this aid, 
is that we cannot determine how 
soon this evidence of payoff should 
be available. For example, we may 
determine a very definite need for 
accounting supervision to know new 
tax requirements. The fact that we 
used ten training hours at, let us 
say, $3.00 an hour does not neces- 
sarily mean that we are going to 
save $30.00 in the first week after 
this man starts to employ his new 
knowledge. 






































































































































































Analyze Problem Areas 


More about the problem of evalu- 
ation programs later, but the main 
thing at this point is to emphasize 
the need for specific objectives s0 
that evaluation, though difficult, is 
more frequently possible. Our per- 
formance appraisal, our manpowef 
analysis and day-to-day problems] 
within the office will point out prob- 
lem areas. The next thing for us to 
do is to analyze these problem areas 
and see which of them can be treated 
or cured, if you will, by manage 
ment development. Frequently, wel 
will find the analysis itself points 
out defects in our organization, if 
our methods of operation and in 
some of our policies. These, once 
called to our attention, of course, 
can be corrected. 

Other problems which show pert-| 
haps a lack of skill training, a lack 
of understanding of company objec- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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tives or breadth preparation mini- 
mize the mobility of our people. 
When these are generalized, a group 
training meeting or group training 
program can be devised. When the 
developmental problem appears to 
be individual, specific counseling by 
the supervisor in question can lead 
to development of an individualized 
program. 

We should all, however, be aware 
of the fact that the most significant 
development takes place through the 
efforts ‘of the supervisor and the 
subordinate, not through the efforts 
of some outside specialized in- 
structor. The day-to-day instruction, 
the day-to-day corrections and the 
development of a complete under- 
standing of job responsibilities and 
measures for standards of perfor- 
mance provide the strongest back- 
bone for any management develop- 
ment. Elaborate off-site programs, 
detailed in-plant training courses and 
even job rotation can only do a 
minimum amount in developing 
management people. Of these three, 
rotation is probably the most effec- 
tive. 


Specific Programs 


Let us look now at some specific 
kinds of training programs. Partici- 
pation and exercise of actual respon- 
sibility are two of the strong factors 
in determining the amount of train- 
ing that is received and applied. 
Thus, when you can assign a promis- 
ing individual to various depart- 
ments within your organization 
where he will exercise specific re- 
sponsibility, you are in the best posi- 
tion to insure that the individual 
involved will get something out of 
the program. This so-called experi- 
ence training makes the man learn 
by doing and leaves him with a feel- 
ing of urgency because he is respon- 
sible for results. Where many job 
rotation programs have met with 
disfavor you will usually find the 
rotated individual has been placed 
in an observing capacity rather than 
in a position with line responsibility. 

Job rotation should be planned 
so that assignments are logical and 
so that an individual has the requisite 
background before moving on to a 
new assignment. Many management 
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development programs have made 
extensive use of case studies or situ- 
ational analysis, These do quite a 
great deal in terms of helping indi- 
viduals obtain the necessary infor- 
mation for sound decisions and help 
them in logical analysis of the facts 
at hand. 

There is, however, one defect that 
I feel makes such case study pro- 
grams miss a very important area 
of development. This defect involves 
the fact that you and I, in reaching 
a decision, collect our own informa- 
tion and analyze our own facts with- 
out being influenced by parallel ques- 
tions that might be asked by 
someone else working on the prob- 
lem. For example, in a case study 
program we have people, having a 
whole host of information, ask ques- 
tions in a group meeting and re- 
ceive answers. Each individual can- 
not help but be stimulated by the 
questions asked by others and thus, 
his train of thought becomes a group 
train of thought and not an individ- 
ual one. 

One suggestion for overcoming 
this difficulty is to break a training 
class down into two groups and then 
pair the individual members so that 
you have one problem-solver and 
one source man working together. 
These people would then work in 
an isolated classroom location and 
the problem-solver asks questions of 
the source man. He could then in- 
dividually prepare a report and come 
up with his own individual decision. 
When the class in total is recon- 
vened, the source man can report on 
the kinds of questions that were 
asked and the areas of information 
that were volunteered. The various 
problem-solving decisions can then 
be compared and analyzed. 


Individual Approach 


As you can see, this kind of ap- 
proach maximizes individual partici- 
pation and should make the individ- 
ual problem-solvers use their own 


methods. Discussion after such a 
session should show the various in- 
dividuals where they could, in a suc- 
ceeding session, improve their ap- 
proach. 

This last, of course, has been a bit 
of discussion on methods of training 
rather than on course content, but 
I think if we can stay away from 


talking about the course content \ 

are probably better off because yo 

might assume that the courseg 
described would fit your organiz 
tion, and thus not take the vital step 
of determining your own organiz 

tional development problems. The 

is no set pattern that can be applied 
to your organization equally as wel 
as it would be applied to another; 
thus, it is desirable to avoid whole- 
sale adoption of programs from_other 
firms. 


Program Evaluation 


The problem of program evalua- 
tion is one I wish I had the answer 
to. Many approaches have been trie 
but so far, to my knowledge, no 
of them have been fully successful) 
Some programs dealing with straight 
factual material can show very 
definite progress and can indicate 
that the program was worthwhile, 
As was noted earlier, the time when 
results should become evident is, if 
the area of management develop 
ment, very difficult to determine 
In some courses we give factual te 
before and after a program and 
through that show a difference if 
knowledge which would be attri 
buted to the training. The big dif 
culty there is knowing whether @ 
not the new knowledge is related t 
job performance and frequently, the 
answer is no. We just somehow 
feel that the employee having this 
knowledge must be improved. 

Probably the most successful eval- 
uation comes through asking the em- 
ployee’s supervisor after the program 
whether or not he has evidence of 
improvement which is related to the 
program. In order to do this, it is 
important to have a good appraisalj 
of the student prior to the training 
session and then at some early date 
after the training has been accom- 
plished. Starting off with a specific 
objective in mind, it is easier to 
demonstrate specific achievement 
and it also helps the student note she 
significance of the training provided. 
In our organization we have fre 
quently checked the training accom: 
plishments by asking the students 
through an anonymous questionnaitt 
questions about the program itself. 

One question we usually ask is! 
Which session or sessions were th 


(Continued on page 38) 
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OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





Skill Development—trom page 36 


strongest and which were the weak- 
est? Then we ask a second question : 
Out of the sessions attended, are 
there any examples that you can 
give of applications which you have 
made of the training? And, third: 
What specifically do you recall as 
being most important ? 

To us, it has been surprising to 
find that more often than by chance 
alone the applied information and 


the points remembered are those 
which were picked up during the 
meetings that were evaluated as 
weak or uninteresting. We have 
concluded, from this, that an enter- 
taining or interesting session is fre- 
quently a weaker session in terms of 
achieving its objective. People in 
training classes are somewhat lazy, 
I presume, and thus usually act un- 
favorably in a session in which they 
are forced to squirm and call forth 
an unusual amount of effort. How- 











LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


in 106 cities 
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ever, it is from those sessions tha” be n 
the major results will come. ontact 
A program in which you may | he su 


interested is one we have tried callqgpo™metin 
“accounting internship.” This pr a yor 
ide sot 


gram has been used to develop news 
graduated accountants into effectingg"s: Fi 


industrial accountants. We carefullpt2™ dare 
screen and select both from withigg®™'S sl 
the plant and from new college graigmed'rer 
uates a few young men who are the > 

est 


rotated through the various deparim 
ments within our accounting diyggptOUP- 




















sion. For example, they spend songg’’S' W 
time in accounts payable, timekeeyg® "° ‘ 
ing, payroll, procedures, cycle inveyge"' SU 
tory, purchasing, cost accountinggO'’ P¢ 
IBM and in several of the manufaqgne™ al 
turing departments. On each ag’ CUT 
signment they are expected to pe resher 
form definite responsible work angpe'®° he 
report once each week to one of t ith ar 
heads of the accounting departmengg’ OU" ‘ 
He will generally ask them queam” look 
tions about the work they are pe pplied 
forming and provide some info f pape 
tion on current developments. Tha °’POT 


sage, 

ome p 
ence ci 
le wh 
rograr 
ome p: 
mploys 
rished 
or the 
resent 
ome d 


prepare some written reports whid 
include recommendations for chang 
in operating procedures and analy 
the functions of the various depa' 
ments to which they are assigne 


Improved Mobility 


We have included within this 1 
tation some instruction in manufa 
turing processes, blueprint readin, 
production control and several noj 
accounting assignments. We hay 
found that these interns do unde 
stand the application of some of t 


paper work generated and beliegm Trait 
they are better able to trace problengce or 
to their source, It has improved om—pt the 
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internal mobility and helps us knot 
more about new employees for ¢ 
of the supervision within accountis 
get to know the intern before hi 
final assignment. Perhaps you wo 
like to ask some questions about th 
operation and I would be glad t 
fill you in. We also incorporate § 
this program some specialized trai 
ing in IBM and believe that we ha 
benefited by including this material 


: : ould 

Supervisor Trains re pr 

As I mentioned earlier, the actigeeds. 
training of line employees should! 

the responsibility of the immedi a 

supervisor. Certainly, the trainiggg’ SA 1 
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ontact between the employee and 
supervisor is strengthened. 
Sometimes within a larger organiza- 
jon you can more efficiently pro- 
ide some rather generalized train- 
ng. For example, instruction in 
tandard procedures, how specific 
orms should be filled out, new legal 
equirements or letter and memo- 
anium standardization can be bet- 
er established by some central 
broup. Very frequently during the 
rst week or two of employment of 
new clerical employee the depart- 
ment supervisor can collect three or 
our people together and instruct 
hem all at once. We have provided 
our organization a secretarial re- 
esher program which, to some de- 
tee, helps provide new employees 
ith an understanding of how we 
our organization want our letters 
0 look and the various procedures 
pplied in handling certain kinds 
f paper work. In addition, we in- 
orporate instruction in telephone 
sage, some typing shortcuts and 
ome practice in spelling and sen- 
ence construction. Those new peo- 
le who have participated in this 
rogram have generally avoided 
ome pitfalls and some of the older 
mployees have mentioned that they 
ished they had received it earlier 
or they now know the information 
resented but could have avoided 
ome difficulties. 


For Known Needs 


Training, whether it is in an of- 
ce or in a factory, is accomplished 
br the same over-all objective—im- 
roved job performance. Sometimes 
€ feel that education itself must be 
ood and thus, our organization is 
ackward unless we have some going 
m. Probably almost as frequently 
e find training being provided 
yhich is not achieving an objective 
md which is certainly, in a dollar 
d cents way, a waste of time. Thus, 
there is anything that I can do to 
tther your training efforts, I feel 
e best service I could perform 
rould be to urge you to be sure you 


re providing training for known 
teds, 


IASA Interpreter 


May, 1960 


BOND-CARBON 
COMBINATION 


SEA FOAM BOND Carbonsets are now 
being promoted and merchandised 
by the Type/rite Corporation. Made 
up of a carbon sheet attached to 
bond paper, the combination elim- 
inates double handling of carbon 
paper and second sheets. 

Office efficiency is boosted and 


second sheets are neater and cleaner. 
The messy job of aligning carbons 
and second sheets is no longer nec- 
essary, nor is there any need to 
count carbons and second sheets 
separately. 

Carbonsets are made with one- 
time carbons and are easily detached 
with a light pull. Fingers never 
touch carbon, resulting in clean 
copies, clean hands. 





KEY INVESTMENT CONSIDERATIONS : 


The MAN 


The CHAIR that holds the man who does the work 





The GIRL behind the man 


Get day-long efficiency | 
with the NEW CRITERION by 


FIATRITIY 


SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER SO YEARS 





The most important investment you make 
is in your people. And the most important 
piece of furniture that these people use is 
their chair. Other furniture holds the work 
... the chair holds the worker. His alertness 


Model 
41400 


and efficiency depend largely upon the chair 
he sits in. And he can’t sit in a better chair 


for top accomplishment than the new Harter 
Criterion. Invest in Harter Chairs for pro- 


Model 
51410 


CRITERION: by definition, a standard 
Here is the new standard of styling. Dis- 
tinctive . . . complementary to and an 
enhancement for any contemporary decor. 


ductivity dividends! 


Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this 
coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: : 


HARTER CORPORATION 


5038 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario ‘ 





TYPING ERRORS 
ERASE WITH A 
PENCIL 
ERASER! 





that's why 


your secretary _ 
gives you 
clean, 

sparkling 

letters on Jz) 


. 7 


EAGLE-A 
TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


No more messy erasures with easy-to-erase 
Eagle-A Type-Erase paper! When typing errors 
occur, your secretary can make fast, clean 
erasures on Type-Erase with a pencil eraser 
+ and try to detect her typed correction! 
Your stationer or printer has this economical, 
25% cotton fiber paper in bond and onion skin 
weights. Comes in letter and legal sizes in the 
Eagle-A “‘Hinge-Top” box and in larger sizes for 
printing. For free test portfolio, write Dept BI, 
my American Writing Paper 





Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
. Papers are also available ina 
| choice of cotton fiber or sul- 
Phite bonds, manifolds, onion 
skins and manuscript covers. 


Picking Time Clock—from page 25 


As much information as required 
can be supplied by time clocks. 
Some record the day of the week 
or the date plus the exact time in 
hours and minutes. Others will re- 
cord the year, month, date, and the 
exact time indicating whether it is 
AM or PM. In job operations time 
can be printed in fractional hours 
of tenths and hundredths. For pay- 
rolls the best clock is one registering 
from 1 to 12 AM or PM with full 
minutes, while in job costing it is 
better to use continental time from 
90 to 2300 and indicate minutes in 
fractional equivalents. 

The major differences in clocks 
may be summarized as follows: 

One versatile style will automati- 

cally print up, down, or across the 
time card. Irregular registrations 
can be made in red, and it can be 
adapted to any payroll time card. 
There are sixteen to twenty-two 
spaces per day per card. This fits 
the needs of a three shift operation. 
Card positioning can be made to any 
minute change. This is fully auto- 
matic, and can be used where em- 
ployees number up to one hundred in 
the same location. 
A second fully automatic model 
records uneven shifts where em- 
ployees are coming and going at all 
times. Cards for these irregular job 
duration periods are clipped each 
time a registration is made. This 
positions the card for the next regi- 
stration. It also prevents overprint- 
ing and will register even though the 
employee may work only a few 
minutes. This same clock can be 
used for job costing since it has the 
maximum number of printing wheels 
—five—now available. Most clocks 
have three. Only with four or five 
wheels can the month and year be 
recorded in addition to the time. 
This clock can be used for as few 
as three or as many as fifty em- 
ployees. 


Fully Automatic 


A third model is used for payrolls 
of ten to twenty-five employees. 
They line up cards with a red indi- 
cator to secure the time stamp. 
Overprints are possible. This is an 
electric fully automatic model—as 
the card is inserted registrations are 













made automatically. This can also 
be employed in job work. Cards are 
changed to match the pay period. 

A fourth model is the job cost re. 
corder. Primarily for job time regis. 
trations, it can be used for payroll 
of three to fifteen employees. If the 
pay period is changed, cards ar 
changed. 
































Signal Attachment 








All these styles may be equippedj 
with a signal attachment to ring 
buzzers or bells at designated times, 
This is used to indicate the begin- 
ning and end of work or rest periods, 

Final selection of a time clock de- 
pends on your own particular needs 
There is one to fit—and it can be 
“fitting” insurance against inaccw- 
rate records. 








































































Gift Solicitation—from page 29 











possibility that the personal di 
pleasures that come from enforce 
contribution may affect morale, mat 
agement can then establish its pd 
icies with its eyes wide open. 



































Stricter Standards 


As long as we are still standing 
on our soapbox, we want to reem 
phasize that it is about time th 
management tighten its standards by 
which employees’ performance is a 
praised. The establishment of 
stricter adherence to rules, regul 
tions, office hours, coffee-break pe 
riods, and the application to th 









































principal job of office production ig For 
not inconsistent with good humagg, ‘°° 

: we Sef . «im he Voi 
relations, nor is it inconsistent wit he busy 
the tightening of policies in respe@ftalk ay 
to gift solicitation. If we assum{jMike. TI 
that the employees are mature perp &Sy ' 






sons, capable of understanding th 
reasons for better application atl 
higher efficiency, they are also sw! 
ficiently mature to determine thei 
personal charity budgets witho 
pressure from their employers, Th 
least we can do is to help reliev 
them of the pesky annoyances 
personal gift soliciting, the end-resu 
of which is to express a sentimeeti 
which in itself is neither persot 
nor lasting. 
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lain talk about machine dictation: 





“OKAY, a dictating machine sounds 
like a great idea... but which one?” 


Wrtu so many makesandtypesofequipment _ dictation requirement in your organization. 
on the market, it’s not hard to get confused. Best of all—with Edison Voicewriter, you 
A smart move is to look over Edison Voice- deal with a single nation-wide service staff 
writer’s complete line of quality machines— . . . one with over 70 years’ experience in 
there’s one that’s ideal for each particular business dictation! 





For your executives and “volume” For your “occasional” correspondents 
correspondents . . . Voicewriter! . .. Televoice! 
he Voicewriter offers every convenience for Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
¢ busy executive or correspondent. Letsthem individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
talk away” their work just by taking the nects each one to a central transcribing point 
ike. The Edison Voicewriter Diamond Disc through a handy dictating phone. Work gets 
8 easy to handle—easy to transcribe from. out faster, more economically. 


Mail coupon today for details on the 
Voicewriter equipment to match all your 
dictation needs. No obligation, of course. 


Name 


To: Edison Voicewriter, Dept. BI-5 

West Orange, New Jersey 

Okay, I’m interested! What do you think Voicewriter 
can do for me and my organization? 


For your man on the go 
. . . Midgetape! 
You can use the palm size Midgetape recorder 
for so many jobs! In claims work . . . for verbal 
note taking on the spot . . . as a sales train- 
ing tool! Battery operated, weighs only 3 Ibs. 
Completely portable. Use it anywhere! 





Organization. 





dison Voicewriter 
Product of Thomas A, bie Industries. McGRAW 


Street 





City. 





Graw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. ' () , ( \ 
Conada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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MEDIUM PRICE COMPUTER 


A COMPUTER THAT Is expected to 
make high-speed electronic data 
processing practical for more than 
six thousand of the ten thousand top 
companies in the U. S. was intro- 
duced in April by Datamatic Divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell. It 
is rated as able to perform six thou- 
sand operations per second. 

The “new-generation” computer is 
described as one of the most power- 
ful available in the moderate-price 
field. It is said to provide more data 
processing per dollar spent than any 
previous equipment of similar size. 

Introduction of the new system, 
known as the Honeywell 400, broad- 
ens Honeywell’s line to include mod- 
erate-price as well as larger data 
processing equipment, and repre- 
sents a major expansion in the com- 
puter business. 

The new system will be compatible 
with Datamatic’s larger Honeywell 
800, so that it can be used in con- 
junction with the Honeywell 800, 
and so that a growing company can 
expand its data processing opera- 
tions with ease and economy. The 
Honeywell 400 and 800 will use 
identical tape systems, printers and 
card readers. Information compati- 
bility of the tapes also will be com- 
plete, which means that information 
recorded on one svstem may be read 
by the other system. A program- 
ming language will be provided 
which can be translated by either 
computer, and programs written in 
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this language may be run on either 
system without modification. 

The central processor of the 
Honeywell 400 will function at an 
internal speed of up to six thousand 
operations, such as additions or sub- 
tractions, per second. All informa- 
tion passing through the central 
processor will be checked internally 
as it is read from or written on the 
magnetic tape. The system will be 
capable of performing both reading 
and writing operations simulta- 
neously. High-speed printing can be 
performed simultaneously with any 
other operation. 


MAGNETIC FORMS 


CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS Systems, 
recognizing the unlimited applica- 
tions of common machine language 
to business forms and systems, an- 
nounces the availability of forms 
printed with magnetic ink. Consoli- 
dated is also introducing a consult- 
ing service for firms interested in 
employing magnetic ink character 
recognition as part of their forms 
handling procedure. 

Much attention has recently been 
focused on the speed, accuracy and 
efficiency of common machine lan- 
guage and its counterpart, magnetic 
ink character recognition, as a result 
of their adoption for automated 
bank-check processing. Already, ex- 
tensions of this application have been 
found in activities such as transpor- 
tation reservations, and accounting. 






















AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 





To ANSWER THE DEMAND for a fas. 
ter, more economical method 6 
label-addressing both large and smalj 
mailings, Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company has introduced the Dia. 
mond Mail Aid System which auto. 
matically applies gummed labels t 
envelopes, cards and other flat di. 
rect-mail matter. 

The system employs a new. mail 
aid applicator, a compact table-top 
machine, in conjunction with Ev 
reka’s sheet or roll labels in a new 
style with diamond-shaped holes in 
the perforation line to permit 
pick-up by the machine. 














Thoroughly Tested 







This new concept in automatic 
labeling has been tested thoroughly 
in initial installations and is said to 
have proved effective in handling all 
types of mailing pieces from post- 
card thickness up to %4 inch, even 
with bulky or uneven enclosures. 

The applicator has a rated capac. 
ity of up to 13,000 pieces per hour, 
depending upon size. It is available 
to mailers on a monthly rental basis. 

Eureka’s specially designed Dia: 
mond Mail Aid labels, in sheets oi 
thirty-three or rolls of ten thousand, 
are of the same quality and size a 
the standard mail aid labels, differ- 
ing only in the diamond perforation. 
Diamond labels are offered in car- 
bon-interleaved Dupli-Snap sets oi 
two to six parts, as well as in single 
sheets and rolls. 
































































































































































Best’s Life New 

















Dear Sir: 
Your secretary notices that the type is groving faint. 
But there are letters to get out and no time to undertake 
the long, tiresome job of putting in the new ribbon and then 


getting to the washroom to scrub tue ink off her hends. 


So the letters coe out looking like this. 





Dear Sir: 


If your secretary had a new Royal Standard, she could change 
ribbons in nine (9) seconds and never touch the ribbon because 
Royal has the Twin-Pak ribbon changer. 


Makes sense to turn in those old slow-poke machines on 
advanced new Royals. Doesn't it? 


New Secretary? 
NO-New Royal! 


Per eseer ere ee = 
a TTS Ree eeeen t 
Ferree eeenee se i 


ll MM ME ee eT 


uhree more very executive-minded facts: Royals bring more at trade-in time than any 
mother typewriter. Royals spend less time in the repair shop than any other typewriter. 


Secretaries prefer Royal to any other typewriter. ] ® standard 
World’s Number One Typewriter 


There are more Royal Typewriters in office use than any other kind. 











When courtin’ customers... 
dress up your proposals 


vo BEBO 


© TRUST MANUALS 

@ SALESMEN'S DEBIT 

© TRAINING MANUALS 

® FINANCIAL RECORD. 
MANUALS . 


@ HOUSE ORGANS 


Custom-styled 

Heinn binders add the 

touch of elegance to your 

proposals and presentation manuals, help you 
make your prospects say “Yes!” 

Many big-name insurance underwriters now 
depend on Heinn for distinctive cover designs, 
durable binders and easy-action mechanisms. 
Some home offices use whole “families” of 
Heinn binders for a variety of special purposes. 

For the whole story about Heinn binders and 
their applications in insurance work, clip and 
mail the coupon. 

4084 


Hn Te RP OSS Oe renee 
TO THE HEINN COMPANY, Send information about 
326 W. FLORIDA ST., Heinn binders and indexes 


MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. to step up insurance sales. 











i] 
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TWO NEW SYSTEMS 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION of two new electronic dat; 
processing systems, one described as the world’s fasteg 
business computer, the Radio Corporation of Americ 
now offers a complete range of electronic computer serv 
ice, basic and peripheral equipment, for all types of busi. 
ness, big and small. 


Joining forces with the RCA 501, already in service, 
the new systems, the 301 and 601 will provide all 
transistorized computer service for companies ranging 
from small firms with as few as three hundred employee 
to the biggest corporations. 


“The RCA 601 offers more work power than am 
data processing system now available,” according t 
John L, Burns, president of the company. “For ex. 
ample, in a second’s time, it can make up to 666,66 
‘decisions,’ or it can add 183,000 eleven digit figures.” 
The compact 301 system, he said, is designed to provide 
full-scale data processing for small firms. It uses mag- 
netic discs, similar to 45 r.p.m. records, for its “memory 
storehouse.” It also can use magnetic tape on reels. 


Example of Speed 


Theodore A. Smith, executive vice president, indus. 
trial electronic products, in describing the operation o 
the 601 system, cited as an example of its speed the fact 
that it would be capable of recalling a fact or figure 
from its memory equipment in only 1.5 millionths of a 
second. “With a multiple printer hookup,” he said, 
“this equipment can turn out paper work at a rate fast 
enough to print a full-length novel in one minute— 
7,200 lines of 120 letters each.” 


The system’s modular design, he said, “provides pro- 
tection against computer obsolescence.” Great variet) 
and volume of work can be obtained by “plugging in’ 
additional modules of equipment. The system can be 
built up to handle twenty programs at one time, he 
added. Another advantage of the modular design, Mr. 
Smith said was to make the 601’s programming com- 
patible with that of any other data processing equipment. 
As an example, he said, its instruction control units can 
take instructions from any kind of unit and then feed 
the information directly to the 601. 


Mr. Smith likened the RCA 301 system to the “com-} 
pact car” in its ability to provide full power, with maxi- 
mum economy and simplicity of operation. “The 30I 
can serve as a complete data processing system or as 
an auxiliary to the larger 501 and 601 systems. In the 
latter capacity, it can be used as a tape-to-card converter, 
off-line high speed printer, or paper tape to magnetic 
tape converter.” The 301’s memory hookup, he added, 
can include five “juke box” disc file units, each holding 
five million characters, and up to twelve tape stations, 
each holding four million characters. Discs provide the 
equipment user with added convenience in handling} 
and storage, Mr. Smith said, and like magnetic tapes 
they can be erased and used many times. 


Best’s Life New 





NO ACTUARY NECESSARY... 
When you invest in ASE furniture 


Here are two ways to lose money in the insur- 
ance business—insure bad risks and invest in 
unserviceable office furniture. Unfortunately, 
there are no actuarial tables available to assist 
you in determining the life expectancy of office 
furniture. There are good reasons, however, why 
ASE Furniture would rate well if such tables did 
exist. If you buy or specify furniture, the infor- 
mation will be valuable to you. 

The ASE line is complete and versatile—choose 
from a wide range of desks or select ASE L-Units 
to form space-saving Work Stations. These effi- 
cient stations often permit two or more people 


For May, 1960 


to work effectively in the floor space normally 
required by one person alone. ASE Furniture 
looks better and lasts longer because its clean 
design is structurally solid—will stay rigid under 
heavy loads and constant wear. And ASE finishes 
are far more durable because they are baked on 
Bonderite-treated metal—will resist mars and 
scratches and will never chip off. 

Visit your ASE Dealer and see the complete 
line of.ASE Desks, Chairs, Credenzas, Tables, 
Storage Units, Files, L-Units and Bookcases. 
He’ll be glad to show you additional reasons why 
ASE Furniture is a sound investment. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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The new IBM Electric 
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Why shouldn’t the most used machine in the insurance office 
be the most modern of its kind? 


The most used machine in today’s insurance office is 
undoubtedly the typewriter. Today, more and more in- 
surance executives are recognizing the advantages and 
economies resulting from the use of modern and more effi- 
cient versions of this essential office tool. 


If your typists are now using manual typewriters, con- 
sider this! For less than 2% of the total cost of a typing 
station, you can modernize it with an IBM Electric. With 
many insurance companies realizing production increases 
far in excess of 2% through the use of the IBM Electric, 
this fine typewriter, at the very least, pays for itself. 


Yet, increased production is just part of the IBM Electric 
story. Because electricity does most of the work, many 
companies report, typists’ morale is improved and em- 


ployee turnover is reduced. The typing itself is always 
clean, sharp and uniform. Whether it be a Policy, Group 
Proposal or an Estate Plan, this superb typewriter turns 
out a finished product that will be truly representative of 
your organization. 


If you need still further proof that the IBM Electric 
is a sound economical investment, consider, too, the 
fact that it consistently brings top trade-in price. Then 
call your local IBM office and arrange to have our 
representative demonstrate in your own office how the 
IBM Electric can keep your typ- 

ing station costs down. We think IBM 
you’ll be impressed. @ 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
' |. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. . Rotary 
: . Stencil 
133, Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
> I. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


Loss PREVENTION 
40. ay Alarms 
Fire Extinguishers 
. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
- Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
. Billin 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Punched Tape Equipment 
. Tabulating 


ay MAILING 
0. Dating Stamps 
Fs Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


hig ce REPRODUCING 
5. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
For May, 1960 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
150. 
34, 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Reside 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Bookstands 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 


Stools 


- Tables 
. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 
Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carhons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Siqns 
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* Please forward complete information 
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SPECIALIZED 


JOHN D. BRUNDAGE, C.L.U. 
President, Bankers National Life 
Montclair, New Jersey 


UPPOSE YOU WERE ASKED to leave 

your cozy agency and, during a 
five-day stand in a strange city, hire 
a representative who could produce 
$10,000 in annual premiums during 
his first year. You have no financ- 
ing, no subsidy, no office allowance 
or exclusive to offer; your prospect 
is at least one hundred miles from 
your nearest supervisor; you have 
no business in force, and further- 
more, your company is not known. 
Could you do it? Although the task 
sounds impossible, this is exactly 
what agency departments of small 
companies must do. By recruiting 
in this manner, the supervisors with 
Bankers National Life are able to 
average one new general agent a 
month and supervise their share of 
the existing field force as well. 


Concern is Growth 


Bankers National Life’s dimen- 
sions are dedidedly smaller than 
many well-known and established 
companies. Our chief concern is to 
grow and recruit against larger com- 
petitors. In order to cope with this 
problem, we devised a marketing 
plan which has been in operation for 
two years, and which will probably 
continue for the next five. Our 
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IMARKETING PROGR 


broad objective is for adequate vol- 
ume, quality business, reasonable 
cost, and of course, steady profit. 
Our specific objective, however, is 
geographic. We aim to establish at 
least one general agent in each of 
the five hundred most prosperous 
counties in the areas in which we 
are licensed. These are the counties 
in which 80% of our population 
lives, and in which most life insur- 
ance sales are made. As these gen- 
eral agents are appointed and build 
up their clientele, they are expected 
to service their policyowners and 
increase production through repeat 
sales. 

We faced our objective first by 
offering a full range of products. 
This includes both par and non-par 
lines of life insurance; baby, major 
medical, creditor and large group 
plans; and both commercial and 
non-can accident and health insur- 
ance. All these diversified lines are 
necessary so that we can take a new 
agent as we find him. After all, if 
he is successful in his own particular 
type of selling, we don’t want to 
make him change to accommodate 
us. In addition, our portfolio must 
always be up-to-date if our super- 
visors are to be successful in their 
recruiting. Guaranteed insurability, 
discount for size, rate-back for fe- 
males, and other innovations are a 
basic part of our portfolio. 


We have developed sales aids 
which are simple to use and easy 
to understand. Proposals, policy 
changes, and settlement options ar 
all printed in easy, do-it-yourseli 
forms which even the agent with ne 
office force can complete in his fre¢ 
time. Assistance in pension plat 
ning and group planning is provided 
for the field force. All collections 
are handled through the home office 


Team of Directors 


The key to our agency develop 
ment is our team of regional direc- 
tors. In 1959 we had five, covering 
five of fifteen general areas of 
the United States. By the end oi 
1960 we plan to have nine. The 
regional director must understané 
all types of insurance and be wel 
versed in the art of recruiting. He 
must contact the prospective general 
agent either by cold canvass or 4 
lead from advertising, contract him, 
and supervise him fairly closely dur- 
ing the first few months of operation 
with us. The field supervisor must 
be closely linked to the home office 
in order to make our plan effective. 
The home office must keep him ecr- 
thusiastic about his work, train him 
intensively both initially and at 
semi-annual planning sessions, and 


(Continued on page 73) 
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It’s high time for every one of us to sound off loud 
and clear about the incomparable values that make 
life insurance “‘good property for all . . . the only 
property for most... the best property for many.” 


We are being out-promoted and out-sold in com- 
petition for the family-man’s dollar by other in 
vestment and savings industries . . . all too often 
at the expense of sound family protection. 


To help our field force tell that story more effec- 
tively, we at Minnesota Mutual have produced a 
challenging new booklet, ‘““Today for the Ordinary 
Man, the Only Way.” It is an effective presen- 
tation of the investment advantages of life insurance 
... told in a way the family man can understand. 


We’ve had so many requests for copies that we have 
decided to make it available to any life insurance 
man for his personal use, regardless of company affil- 
iation. Use the coupon below to request your copy, 
enclosing 25c to partially cover costs. 


THE 


INNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square— St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


SOME OF THE FACTS 
PRESENTED IN THIS BOOKLET 


@ The surprising difference between taxable 
income and “keep-home” pay. 


@ The ordinary man today can neither earn, 
nor keep, interest as his grandfather could. 


@ The harder the ordinary man tries the more 
unattainable financial independence 
becomes. 


@ With life insurance the ordinary man can 
have income today—and yet, taxwise, have 
no income. 


@ Why life insurance provides tax-preferred 
property when it matures, whether by re- 
tirement or death. 


BIN 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Today, for the Ordinary Man, 
the Only Way.’’ | am enclosing 25c to partially cover costs. 
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Disability and life insurance are natural companions in family F sickn 
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protection. Together they protect against these three major causes of 58859 
loss of earned income: disability, premature death and old age. at we 
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Be certain your life clients know about this valuable protection. 
Propose a Mass. Indemnity non-can disability income plan which is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 (women to age 60). It is 
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REX. H. ANDERSON 

; Vice President 

Life Ins. Co. of North America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































CCIDENT AND SICKNESS insur- 
‘hance has grown tremendously 
i just the past decade, because it 
lls the basic human need for in- 
feased economic security. This 
ted is so great and the economic 
$s so important that lawmakers 
fe actively attempting to provide 
falth insurance on a governmental 
asis. From the insurance indus- 
’s standpoint, the only way to 
olve the political problem besetting 
e accident and sickness business is 
D sell A & S aggressively. 

Private industry can meet the 
eeds of the public for health cov- 
rages, but only if more Americans 
re adequately insured under pri- 
ate health plans—and that takes 
ling. And successful selling to- 
ay requires giving each client a 
hance to secure adequate accident 
x Sickness protection. That in turn 
equires that we demonstrate that 
e does have an immediate need and 
at we do have the coverages to 
eet his particular requirements. 
































































































A Nebulous Thing 


It is a funny thing: even though 
nancial security from the dangers 
f accident and sickness is what all 
en want, they will not seek out 
insurance agent in order to buy 
. Perhaps it is because security is 
somewhat nebulous thing, always 
future problem and not a concern 
Dday, that a man does not take ac- 
on on his own initiative. If he 
aits until it is “today’s problem” it 
5 too late to do anything about it. 
takes an agent to spur him toward 
olving his future, personal financial 
roblems—NOW ! 
With so much emphasis on hos- 
ital and. medical coverages today, 
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Sell A. & S. Aggressively! 


the basic type of accident and sick- 
ness protection, income insurance, is 
often forgotten. Usually the client 
figures it is “the other fellow” who 
is going to have the disabling injury 
or sickness, so he is not immediately 
concerned. Yet, if he owned a $75,- 
000 building from which he derived 
a $5,000 or $6,000 annual rental, 
he would insure it from sub-base- 
ment to roof. “It’s an income-pro- 
ducing investment,” he will explain, 
“and I have to protect it.” Yet he 
will not insure his own income-pro- 
ducing power until some agent shows 
him exactly how important that 
earning power is and how subject 
to loss it can be. 


Fundamental Protection 


Accident and sickness income in- 
surance is the fundamental form of 
protection because a regular income 
is essential in America’s way of life 
today. America lives by the month. 
Virtually all of our planning and 
certainly the majority of our pur- 
chases are based upon the fact that 
we receive a steady stream of pay 
checks throughout the year. Not 
only that, a good portion of us have 
heeded the advertiser’s message, 
“Buy now, pay later.” Monthly pay- 
ments have become a part of our 
way of life. 

Ten years ago Americans owned 
$21 billion in consumer credit; to- 
day we own $48 billion ; today over 
60% of us are buying houses and 
our mortgages total $125 billion. 
Both types of debt, consumer credit 
and mortgages, are up 160% over 
1950. Our disposable income is up 





2% times faster than our incomes, 
but as long as we keep working and 
that paycheck keeps coming in every 
month, we get along. But when in- 
come stops, we have problems. Those 
monthly payments are back-break- 
ing, or maybe we have to send back 
that new car. And, of course, even 
while struggling to meet those pay- 
ments, we still have to provide food, 
clothing and shelter for ourselves 
and our families. 


A Disturbing Picture 


Unless we make a specific point to 
offer accident and sickness income 
protection to our clients, here is a 
disturbing picture that may face one 
or more of them this year : 


Take, for example, the man who 
carries home $500 a month and is 
able to save $50 of it—and a 10% 
saving is unusual these days. To 
maintain and care for his family and 
home requires $450 a month. At 
the end of three months, his picture 
is illustrated by the table below. 

He has saved a total of $150. 


Disability Strikes 


Then a disability strikes. Living 
expenses will continue even though 
salary stops. True, he is not now 
going to work, so he can save some 
lunch and entertainment money, gas- 
oline, etc.; and since “survival” 
money is being taken from savings, 
the expenditures of the entire family 
will be reduced as much as possible. 
But even so, to cut down expenses 
by $200 a month (almost 45%) is a 
hard job. But suppose he is able to 


only 61%. Our debts have risen (Continued on the next page) 
Carry Home Fixed 
Month Income Expenses Savings Debt 
1 $500 $450 $50 0 
2 500 450 50 0 
3 500 450 50 0 





A. & S. Selling—Continued 


do so. Now then the picture is this: 


ability will destroy more than a year 
of saving. How long Mr. Average 
Man stays out of debt depends upon 


Fixed 
Month Income Expenses Savings Debt 
4 ’ $250 0 $100* 
5 0 250 0 350 
6 0 250 0 600 


* The first month of disability used up his $150 savings and put him $100 into debt. 


Even if he is able to cut the total 
fixed expenses of the family by $200 
a month, a thirty-day disability has 
destroyed the equivalent of five 
months of savings. A ninty-day dis- 





“PICK” 


CHICAGO 
The Pick-Congress 


















other Albert Pick Hotels 
Free Birmingham, Ala..Pick-Bankhead 
Teletype | Cincinnati, 0...... Pick-Fountain Square 
Reservations | Columbus, 0...... Pick-Fort Hayes 
Dayton, 0.........Pick-Miami 
ss Evanston, lll...... Pick-Georgian 
ami. 2, | Flint, Mich........ Pick-Durant 
= “| Pittsburgh, Pa.....Pick-Roosevelt 
= U _ | St. Louis, Mo......Pick-Mark Twain 
% ee Pick-Melbourne 
“very © South Bend, Ind...Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0......... Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan...... Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C...Pick-Lee House 
oe pe Youngstown, 0....Pick-Ohio 
a ice . 

PLaza5-1200 | Albert Pick Motels 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Albert Pick Motel 
Colo.Springs,Colo.. Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago Columbus, 0......Nationwide Inn 

Sales Office | E. Lansing, Mich...Pick Motor Hotel 

STate 2-4975 | Huntsville, Ala....Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fla..Albert Pick Hotella 
Mobile, Ala....... Albert Pick Motel 

Washington | Montgomery, Ala.. Albert Pick Motel 
Sales Office | Natchez, Miss..... Albert Pick Motel 
District | Portsmouth, Va....Holiday Inn Motel 
7-4800 Rockford, lll...... Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo...... Albert Pick Motel 

Terre Haute, Ind..Albert Pick Motel 
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The Pick- 


NEW YORK 
Belmont Plaza 


DETROIT 
The Pick-Fort Shelby 


CLEVELAND 


take your 


MINNEAPOLIS 
The Pick-Nicollet 


Carter 


Albert Pick Hotels 













the actual cash in his savings ac- 
count, but even a moderate disability 
will eat it up fast. From then on, 
his debt climbs steadily until his 
credit is exhausted, or until he has 
disposed of his car or other ex- 
pendable possessions for ready cash, 
or until his wife and children start 
working to bring in the badly needed 
dollars. 

But is the above picture pessi- 
mistic? Not at all. A brief survey 
of any roster of clients in any insur- 
ance agency will reveal how small 
a margin of surplus the modern fam- 
ily actually has. In fact, the ex- 
ample is optimistic, because inevi- 
table medical expenses have not been 
included. Add hospital bill, doctors’ 
fees, and the day of reckoning comes 
sooner—and is much darker. 


Provide an Opportunity 


That’s pretty much the picture of 
working America today. Is it any 
wonder then that there is a tendency 
on the part of government to try to 
provide security against this type of 
disaster, which strikes millions of 
Americans every year? The only 
solution is for us, who are in the 
insurance business, to give Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to build their 
own security. 

Accident and sickness insurance 
is fundamental protection for the 
American family. It is the kind of 
protection the aggressive insurance 
agent today is providing to protect 
the financial future of his clients 
and also to help the financial future 
of his agency. How many times have 
you been forced to extend credit be- 
cause the bread-winner was disabled, 
or perhaps because a hospital bill 
incurred by one of his family (and 
of the dozen families in your block, 
chances are three will have a hos- 
pital bill this year) has eaten into his 
ready cash and made it necessary for 
him to defer the premium on his 


automobile or dwelling policy? Dis- - 


ability affects commercial accounts 


too. Pick up the “Business Oppor 
tunities” section of any major news 


paper and note how many men ar 
offering to sell their business becaug 
of illness. Every day it is happenin 
—and to people who may be yoy 


clients. The client who winds y 
with a financial disaster ceases 
become a profitable account to yor 
agency. 

You, the insurance agent, are th 
key to the future success -of th 
multi-billion dollar accident & sick 
ness industry. 





PRESIDENT COOL TO 
MEDICAL PROPOSALS 


Nor oNLy po President Eisenhowe 
and his administration -oppose th 
Forand bill which would enlarge tly 
social security program to provit 
medical care to old age and su 
vivors’ insurance recipients, but th 
President believes that proposals ¢ 
liberals in Republican ranks for go 
ernment aid in privately sponsoré 
programs should not be legislate 
into law at this time. Instead |} 
believes there should be furthé 
study of the problem before the ai 
ministration sends any proposals | 
Congress. The Forand bill is cauj 
ing a flood of mail to Congressme 
with a majority of the letters 
lieved to be in favor of the bill. j 
majority of the House Ways an 
Means Committee is opposed, at 
Mr. Forand will have to devise way 
of prying the bill loose from th 
committee if it is to make any heat 
way on the floor of the House. 


TV ADVERTISING 


THERE WERE 320 network televisi0 
advertisers during 1959. Nine we 
insurance companies. Prudent 
ranked 44th in the amount of moné 
spent by the 320, with $3,776,146 
Equitable of New York 90th, wi 
$1,349,817 ; Lincoln National 246f 
with $73,176; and Travelers 2521 
with $65,750. In the case of co 
panies which are entirely, or main} 
property carriers, Sears Roebu0 
(Allstate) was in 68th _positid 
among the 320, Mutual of Omual 
79th, James S. Kemper Group 12200 
State Farm Mutual 134th, and | 
surance of North America 199th. 
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The Equitable Life of Max Schneid 
in Jersey City, N. J. 


_ 


Max (““Mac’’) Schneid, CLU, sits for 
this royal treatment. At hand: wife 
Helen. At foot: daughter Carolyn 


Admirer: He and Helen work together 
in community activities. But in painting 
she works alone; he superintends. 


Good friend is Jersey City Commis- 
sioner James F Murray, Jr. Mac is 
active in Hudson County L.U.A. 


Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand 
ith the prestige of the company he represents. 
his is why Mac is proud to be a life underwriter 
ith Equitable. Living Insurance is more 


an aneed...it’s a career! 
or May, 1960 








Usually he’s on the go. Active in Red 


Cross work, with Helen. Mac is with 
the Johnston Agency, Newark. 


gibi te 


Worships, works, and lives in Jersey 
City. Educated at Columbia University 
and at Brooklyn Law School. 


Another client, Curtis Lion, President 
of Seal Fluff, Inc., shows Mac elec- 
tronic quilting process for plastics. 











His hobby is his family. He’s proud cf 
Carolyn who is now attending New York 
University, College of Medicine. 


Mac used to practice law. But no 
more. Thinks selling is more rewarding. 
More fun. Has many lawyers as clients. 


oe O 
Painting awarded for being Agency 
“Man of the Year,’ 1955. “Honor Agent” 
for N. Y. metropolitan area, 1959. 


THE Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. e060 
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PRCCSCCCCCCS 


EUNINTOUING 
IRAAIIES 


Single Premium Annuity 
(for $10. monthly income) 


PHPSPSCSS PCCP CCC SCF SCC CCC CCC SECC CC CCCs 


NO REFUND INSTALLMENT REFUND 


Male Female Age Male Female 


PHPSPPP PPPS SCC SECC CSC CCC Crererevewyverre e 





$1,879.20 $2,122.80 55 $2,062.80 $2,230.80 
1,424.40 1,639.20 65 1,652.40 1,808.40 
961.20 1,114.80 75 1,249.20 1,376.40 





Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 
(per $100. of annual premium) 


sess b ia bb bb hb bbb bbbbbbbbeeeas 


Life Inc. @ 65 
(10 years certain) 
Age Cash Value @ 65 Male Female 
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35 $4,325.00 $27.25 $24.26 
45 2,500.00 15.75 14.03 
55 1,043.00 6.57 5.85 
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We suggest you compare these rates with any in the 
industry. A talk with us will prove of interest to you. 
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PEGS PPPS SCS CCSC CSCS CSCC CC CSCC eee 
POPP PC CSIC CS CCS 
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Philadelphia Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Joseph E, Boettner, C.L.U., President James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 
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FLOYD N. BAILEY 
Chief Underwriter, Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company 


N THE PAST TWENTY years, there 

have been many articles written on 
the subject of conservation—quality 
business—persistency—call it what 
you may. These articles and pub- 
lished statistics have increased in 
the last five years, probably due to 
a keener realization by companies 
of the high cost of handling business 
that did not persist, and a desire on 
the part of some of the trade organi- 
zations such as the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association to 
make surveys and compile up-to- 
date statistics that would be of some 
help to the industry. 

A review of the proceedings of the 
two underwriting organizations, the 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, reveals that 
persistency underwriting has been 
discussed only a few times. Mr. 
Marshall Holcombe presented a pa- 
per on Persistency at the 1938 meet- 
ing of the Association, and Mr. W. 
M. Bell of the London Life pre- 
sented a fairly comprehensive paper 
including statistics on the use of the 
persistency rater at the 1945 meet- 
ing. George M. Stanley of the Guar- 
antee Mutual read a paper at the 
1940 Institute meeting and I. M. 
Spear, vice president of the State 
@ Farm Life Insurance Company pre- 
sented a paper to the Institute in 
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persistency rater 


1954. To those interested in this 
subject, I recommend a re-reading 
of these articles, particularly the one 
by Mr. Spear because he covers in 
detail his company’s practice which 
apparently has progressed more than 
most companies in the matter of 
persistency underwriting. 


LILA.M.A. Study 


Following are some quotes from 
the report of a study conducted by 
the L.I.A.M.A. the early part of 
1959 on persistency raters in use: 
“Life insurance companies _ lose 
money if a policyowner fails to con- 
tinue his premium payments for at 
least two years. Even beyond that 
period, termination of a policy is 
costly to the individual agent and the 
agency manager, and for the com- 
pany as a whole a high policy ter- 
mination rate may cause an un- 
healthy financial condition. Further- 
more, the problem has deeper social 
implications. The early termination 
of a policy almost always means loss 
to the policyowner, both financial and 
psychological. It represents failure 
in a plan for security and, to some 
degree, an implication that the com- 
pany has failed to meet the problems 
and needs of its client. 

For these reasons, the rising lapse 
rates of recent years merit close at- 
tention. In 1948, for example, 
L.I.A.M.A.’s Lapse Survey showed 
an over-all lapse rate of 15.4%. That 
figure has been steadily climbing; 


consider the lapse rates for three 
years: 

1956—17.9% 

1957—19.0% 

1958—21.0% 

This is an important and disturbing 
trend to many companies, and much 
thought is being given to ways in 
which lapses may be reduced or 
minimized. Among the available 
tools are validated persistency rating 
charts of one kind or another.” Of 
the 196 companies participating in 
the survey, one hundred indicated 
that they were using some type of 
rating chart. Fifty-one of the com- 
panies use the L.I.A.M.A. Persis- 
tency Rater without modification. 
About half of the remainder, or one- 
fourth of the total, use a modified 
L.I.A.M.A. Persistency Rater and 
the balance use a company developed 
rating chart. The survey further re- 
veals that company practice in the 
use of the raters is anything but uni- 
form. The majority, however, make 
completion of a rater with each case 
mandatory only with a certain class 
of agents, usually new men “any- 
where from first few months to three 
years” or agents with unacceptable 
lapse records. 


Various Uses 


Five per cent of the companies use 
the rater in connection with their 
compensation plans ; for example, in 
connection with a persistency bonus ; 

(Continued on the next page) — 
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as a basis for determining additional 
commission percentages ; as a check 
on financed agents’ business; or a 
factor in continuing financing. 
“Thirteen per cent make use of the 
Rater in underwriting. Examples: 
Applications rating below a spe- 
cified minimum must be accom- 
panied by an explanation and rec- 
ommendation from the managers. 


Very low-rated applications are re- 
jected. 

Applications having a persistency 
rating below a specified minimum 
are declined unless the agent has an 
accumulated persistency rate of at 
least 75% over the last four quar- 
ters.” 


More than one-fourth (29%) of 


the companies surveyed reported a 
procedure for reviewing with each 
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agent the distribution of his persis- 
tency rating scores. 

Just as there are many factors that 
are significant in predicting mortal- 
ity which we as underwriters use, 
there are likewise certain factors that 
are present in every application that 
are significant in predicting the prob- 
able persistency of the business. 
Some of these factors are the occu- 
pation, mode of premium payment, 
income, age, plan, amount of insur- 
ance, previous insurance record, set- 
tlement of the first premium, the se- 
lection of an income settlement 
option, and general moral character 
and habits. Persistency rating charts 
are generally designed to simplify 
the assigning of a numerical weight 
to these various factors from the 
total of which can be predicted the 
probable persistency of that particu- 
lar business. 


The Right Agent 


The first and most important step 
in persistency underwriting is the 
selection of the right type of agent. 
Assuming that the right type oi 
agent has been selected, the next step 
is a training program which includes 
an explanation of the factors that 
would result in good persistency and 
those that generally result in poor 
persistency. It is also necessary that 
a mutual understanding and co-op- 
eration exist between the agency and 
underwriting departments if the per- 
sistency rater is to be of real value. 
A clear cut policy by top manage- 
ment, clearly understood by the 
agency department whose members 
are sold on it and able to sell it to 
the field, is an ideal set up. This 
type of set-up is conducive to hir- 
ing of high type field underwriters 
who can be thoroughly trained to sell 
quality business with a high persis- 
tency. 

While our company operation is 
rather small compared to some, out 
approach to the problem may be of 
some interest. 

A few years ago, we embarked 
on a program for the expansion of 
a yearly increase in the amount of 
business written and in force gains. 
This obviously called for the oper- 
ing of new branch offices and an int- 
crease in manpower for each 
agency. Although the value of 
quality fieldmen may be thoroughly 
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understood, regardless of the safe- 
guards employed, it is inevitable that 
a fair number of men will be hired 
in expansion programs that cannot 
or do not write quality business. 
We knew from previous experience 
that high lapse rates are directly as- 
sociated with the writing of a high 
proportion of new business. This, 
of course, carried with it the result- 
ing problem of how to detect the 
agent that was writing a poor quality 
of business as soon as possible after 
he was put under contract. The mo- 
tive back of this was to keep the 
cost of the expansion as low as pos- 
sible and to keep in force as much as 
possible of the business written each 
year, To accomplish these things, a 
conservation committee was ap- 
pointed by the president and given 
the responsibility to study the per- 
sistency of our business and to make 
recommendations designed to reduce 
the lapse rate of the company. 
From the studies made by the com- 
mittee, the first and chief conclusion 
reached was that there are two areas 
where the problem of lapsation may 
be attacked. Namely: 

(1) Procedures - followed after a 
policy is actually lapsed. 

(2) Company attitude at time of ap- 
plication. 


Corrective Measures 


The majority of opinion seems to 
be that the latter is far more impor- 
tant than the former. Almost with- 
out exceptions, agency officials, ac- 
tuaries and underwriters who have 
studied the problem believe that the 
Uapse rate is set at the time of issue. 
Anything done at a later date is 
generally an attempt to correct er- 
rors made previous to the date of 
issue. Since it was the belief that 
the lapse rate was largely set at the 
ime of issue, it was felt that it was 
€cessary to take corrective meas- 
ires at that time if the lapse rate was 
0 be reduced by any substantial de- 

It was apparént from the 


dealt with in a manner similar to the 
underwriting of applications for 
ortality hazards. It was felt that 
he simplest and easiest way to do 
his was by the adoption of a “Per- 
sistency rater” to be completed by 
he agent at the time the applica- 
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tion was taken. The committee 
therefore made the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) The adoption of a “Persistency 
Rater” to be designed for our spe- 
cific use. 

(2) Representatives from the un- 
derwriting, agency, actuarial, con- 
troller’s and policyholders’ service 
departments were to have a part in 
designing the rater. That orphan 
business be assigned to another agent 


by the branch manager immediately 
upon lapse and steps be taken to 
see that efforts be made to have the 
business reinstated. 

(3) That the company put into ef- 
fect a plan which would penalize the 
agent for early lapses. In connection 
with this recommendation, it was felt 
that it was useless to attempt to en- 
courage persistency by the payment 
of extra commission and bonuses for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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selling on a needs basis. 
quality business, because the agent 
with high persistency will write this 
type of business regardless of extra 
payment. It was therefore felt that a 
penalty assessed against the agent 
for early lapse would be more effec- 


(4) That a plan be designed for the 
continuous study of lapses, and that 
all agents be given a sound course of 


instruction early in their careers in 


These recommendations were con- 
sidered by top management which 
re-arranged the conservation com- 
mittee to include representatives 
from the policyholders’ service, the 
actuarial, the agency, the controller’s 
tive. and underwriting departments and 
directed the committee to make a 
further study on the conservation of 
business more than two years in 
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force and recommend a form of per- 
sistency rater and the uses to which 
it should be put. 


As a result of additional studies, 


the committee designed a fairly 
simple persistency rater that could 
result in a possible score of 100 and 
then made the following recommen. 
dations : 


(1) That the persistency rater be 


completed by the writing agent on all 
applications except single premium, 


pension trust and annuity cases; 
(2) That the branch manager o 
staff assistant examine and _ initial 
each form; 


(3) That no policy be issued if the 
persistency rater, as completed by 
the agent, shows a score below 50, 
unless the agent requests same ani 
agrees to the charges in event oj 
early lapse; 

(4) That the form be reappraised 
and corrected by the underwriting 
department in the light of all avail- 
able information ; 


(5) That the underwriting depart. 
ment notify the writing agent of any 
cases where their appraisal reduces 
the score to less than 50; 

(6) That the actuarial department 
maintain records in a manner which 
will furnish subsequent information 
concerning termination rates in gen- 
eral and the effectiveness of the per- 
sistency rater in particular ; 

(7) That the actuarial, agency ani 
underwriting departments recom: 
mend changes in the persistency 
rater based on findings obtaine( 
from the actuarial data; 

(8) That a system of charges 
against first year lapses, to be at- 
ministered by the policyholders 
service and controller’s divisions 
jointly, be place in effect, suc 
charges to be deducted from checks 
payable to the agents ; 

(9) That the charges against firs 
year lapses be determined as follows: 
(a) If the case originally scored less 
than 50 by the persistency rater, sub- 
stract the number of months pail 
from twelve, the result being the 
charge. 

(b) If the case originally scor 
more than 49 by the persistency 
rater, there will be no charge. 

It may be of interest to note that 
in designing the persistency rater, 
we were trying to arrive at a firs 
year lapse rate not to exceed 25%: 
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In June of last year, we made a 
persistency study of a block of busi- 
ness written in 1958 consisting of 
5,523 policies and $30,333,884 vol- 
ume, This study was made by the 
various categories of the persistency 
rater such as occupation, mode of 
premium payment, income and age 
of payer, amount of basic plan, pre- 
paid and C.O.D. business and total 
score of the persistency rater._ In 
our opinion, this completely vali- 
dated our persistency rater which 
we concluded needed very few 
changes at the present time. 

[ will not belabor the reader with 
all the statistics on the various cate- 
gories of the rater; however, a re- 
sume may be of some interest and | 
believe will suffice. 

The lapse rate by occupation 
varied by volume from a low of 
2.4% to a high of 50.8%. While the 
block of service business was very 
small, it is very interesting to note 
that the lapse rate by volume of 
commissioned officers was 11.8%, 
for non-commissioned _ officers, 
18.8% and for those below non-com- 
mission, 32.4%. 

The lapse rate for business where 
the initial premium accompanies the 
application was 11.7% by volume 
and on C.O.D. basis was 16.9% by 
volume. By amount, the lowest lapse 
rate was on applications of over $10,- 
000 which was 14.1% ; from $5,000 
to $10,000, the lapse rate was 25.6% 
and for smaller amounts, it was be- 
tween 21% and 22%. By mode of 
premium payment, the lapse rate was 
5.6% for annual; 10.8% for semi- 
annual; 11.1% for Shen-O-Matic, 
which is an automatic check payment 
plan; 24.2% for quarterly; 40.1% 
for monthly notice ; 18.7% for salary 
savings and 19.3% for government 
allotment. By total persistency score, 
the major part of the business, both 
by number of policies and by volume, 
was in the 51 to 60 scoring bracket 
which resulted in a lapse rate of 
19.8% by number of policies and 
20.6% by volume. The lowest lapse 
rate was 2.4% which was in the 81 
to 90 scoring bracket and the highest 
was 50.3% which was in the 23 to 
30 scoring bracket. All the other 
lapse rates varied in inverse order 
with the various scoring bracket 
totals. In other words, the higher 
the persistency rating score, the 
lower the lapse rate percentage. 
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The entire study for all categories 
showed a lapse rate of 20.1% by 
number of policies and 19.3% by 
volume. Since we originally de- 
signed the rater to produce not over 
a 25% lapse rate, we felt that the 
lapse rates experienced by this block 
of business certainly validated the 
rater. It was also very interesting to 
note that applications scoring above 
50 showed an average lapse rate of 
only 12.9%. To us, this was positive 
proof that the persistency rater was 


an indicator of the lapse rate that 
could be expected on new business. 
Although we have not made our 
persistency rater an integral part of 
underwriting to the extent that we 
would decline to issue a policy on an 
application that had a very low per- 
sistency score, we, nevertheless, feel 
that the statistics gathered have been 
very valuable to our field force and 
our director of training. Persistency 
underwriting is on the agenda of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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training program for all new agents. 
If a new agent is on financing, his 
salary is cut off when his persistency 
falls below 75%. Each month our 
branch managers are furnished a list 
of the policies lapse in his agency, by 
agent, This gives him an opportu- 
nity to go over these lapsed cases 
with the agent for the purpose of 
having them reinstated, and to help 
him improve the persistency. We 
furnish our branch offices a report 
on the persistency for the agency and 
for each agent. These records pin- 
point the agent that is not doing a 
good job persistency-wise and give 
the branch manager an opportunity 
to either correct the situation or 
cancel the agent’s contract. Another 
benefit derived from the studies is 
that the poor persistency of any class 
of business can be detected at an 
early stage. As an example, our 
monthly notice mode of premium 
payment showed a very poor persis- 
tency and our automatic check plan, 
a good persistency. This resulted in 
the conservation committee making a 
recommendation that the minimum 
premium on the monthly notice busi- 
ness be increased with the hope that 
it would force prospecting in a 
higher income bracket or place the 
business on some other mode of pre- 
mium payment that gave a better 
persistency. Also, the minimum pre- 
mium on the automatic check plan 
was removed, which we felt would 
enable the field men to place more 
business in this category where the 
persistency is known to be good. 

We believe that the time spent 
with these persistency raters and 
persistency underwriting is worth- 
while and in the long run, will prove 
to be profitable to the agent, the 
agency, and the company. 





POLICY CHANGES 


RESPONDING TO widespread ‘grass- 
roots’ sentiment, strong recommen- 
dations of several of its national 
committees, and considered deliber- 
ation by its national council, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has adopted important pol- 
icy changes as regards group insur- 
ance, the Keogh bill, and so-called 
‘non-profit’ companies and associa- 


60 


tions writing accident and sickness 
insurance. 

By unanimous vote the Associa- 
tion’s board of trustees, at its last 
session during the 1960 NALU mid- 
year meeting in Louisville, took the 
following actions: 

1. Put the association on record as 
not being in opposition to any action 
that may be taken at Federal level 
to tax group term life insurance 
premiums along specific lines sug- 
gested by the association’s special 
committee on group insurance. 

2. Withdrew support of the Keogh 
bill and agreed to back in principle 
the expected successor to the Keogh- 
Simpson bill that the U. S. Treasury 
has prepared—or any other Federal 
legislation that will extend to self- 
employed people Federal income tax 
treatment substantially equal to that 
now accorded to employees under 
the existing provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code dealing with em- 
ployee pension plans. 

3. Approved a resolution of the as- 
sociation’s disability insurance com- 
mittee recommending that so-called 
‘non-profit’ companies and associa- 
tions selling accident and sickness 
insurance be controlled, regulated, 
and taxed the same as other insur- 
ance companies. 

Additional actions taken at the 
NALU mid-year meeting put the 
full resources of the association be- 
hind its determined efforts to defeat 
the Forand bill and all similar plans 
now pending in Congress and to ac- 
celerate existing association-spon- 
sored programs to alert Americans 
as to the dangers of inflation and 
continued, costly expansion of Social 
Security. 


LARGE DEATH BENEFIT 


THE NEW YORK LIFE and Occidental 
of California have jointly announced 
the payment of $2,100,000 in one of 
the largest death benefits ever paid 
on a single life in the history of the 
industry. Occidental paid the pro- 
ceeds of a $1,000,000 policy to bene- 
ficiaries of a 63-year old corporation 
president on a contract taken out in 
1957. New York Life’s payment 
was more than $1,120000 under 
several policies issued by it. One 


million of this insurance was issued 
in 1956. 











CONSUMER ATTITUDE 





“WHAT CONSUMERS THINK about 
life insurance is usually what 
agents lead them to think. In the 
main, the agent is the one who has 
the most contact with the public. 
The agent has the power to add or 
subtract—to enhance or to break the 
reputation of life insurance,” stated 
Spencer L. McCarty, C.L.U., Man- 
aging Director of the New York 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers, in an address delivered be- 
fore the Rochester Life Underwrit- 
ers, Inc. 

Mr. McCarty pointed out to the 
group that the weakening of the 
agent’s belief and trust in his prod- 
uct was showing up in the public’s 
attitude towards the traditional con- 
cept of life insurance as a product to 
protect the family, provide for re- 
tirement and save funds through 
cash values for an emergency situa- 
tion. Using figures compiled by the 

































































































































Institute of Life Insurance, Mr. he cli 
McCarty showed how policy re- : 
serves were trailing premium growth andin 
over the past ten years and how ac- Mince tc 
tual cash value growth was prac- : 
tically non-existent today. cceec 
When the agent is convincing the Mrainin: 
public to buy term insurance or ac- ae 
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turn, undermining the business and rm f 
his own future by abandoning the adders 
cash values and low lapse ratios con- 
cept. 
“From a necessity point of view, ty 
the general agents of most compa- meg 
nies build equities in their agencies 
for retirement. Business placed on Car 
the books must continue to pay pre- ee!d wo 
miums in order to sustain those re- [> Adu 
tirement plans of most general Mt the ; 
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agents. The wholesale raiding of 
cash values by taking paid-up life 3 
insurance and making maximum 
loans for investing in the stock mar- 
ket, is not security for the general 
agent’s renewal account. Agency 
Managers are not far behind. Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York State In- 
surance Code does not permit paying 
out salaries in the field unless pre- 
mium income and insurance in force 
supports it. The vesting portion of 
Managers’ retirement plans is not 
heavy enough to give them security 
at retirement age if the lapse rate 
caused by substitution gets exces- 
sive,’ Mr. McCarty emphasized. 
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he climb for success isn’t easy. It takes an out- 
anding man with excellent training and experi- 
nce to reach the top. Many who have already 
cceeded give significant credit to AZtna Life’s 
aining program. It is a comprehensive, five-step 


| Fi ourse which gives AEtna Life representatives the 
and rm foundation necessary for successful field 
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~ Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, 
eld work is combined with text book study. 


3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses 
t the general agency supplemented by field schools and 
linics. 

 C.L.U. Participation. The company provides financial 


ssistance for text books and examinations. 


) Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who 
ualify exchange ideas with other top salesmen, Home 
Dffice personnel and prominent men from: business and 
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Equity Pension Fund Risk Pt. I 


DENNIS N. WARTERS and 
WILLIAM M. RAE 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 


N DETERMINING investment policy, 
Lite management will wish to take 
into consideration the impact of the 
cash flow in the particular fund, the 
nature and objectives of the fund, 
and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each possible investment 
medium, 


Determination of Policy 


We have already seen that the 
cash income and the cash require- 
ments of a pension fund need to be 
determined in the light of the sta- 
bility of the employer’s business, 
the possible growth pattern, and its 
position in times of recession. At 
one extreme we have a_ fund 
in a stable, rapidly growing com- 
pany, where past service benefits are 
being consistently funded in addition 
io funding the pension benefits cur- 
rently earned and where there are 
as yet only a few approaching pen- 
sion age. A different situation exists 
in a fund in a cyclical industry with 
a wide swing, a fund in a company 
which may face termination or 
merger, a fund based on a nego- 
tiated “cents per hour” contribution, 
a fund where there are already a 
large number of pensioners, or a 
sfund where employment is declining. 

Objectives vary widely between 
funds. Some employers may wish 
to provide minimum benefits taking 
increased risks in order to keep costs 
low. Some may wish to reward their 
employees by offering a liberal plan 
with every possible assurance that 
the benefits will be aid as promised 
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avoiding any risk which might raise 
doubt in the minds of some. Others 
may be guided by the relationship 
they have or are seeking with a 
union, etc., in investing the fund. 

Common stocks do not fit into the 
obligations of a pension fund as well 
as fixed income securities. The 
share of common stock does not 
promise any fixed amount of future 
income and there is no maturity 
value. It is difficult to forecast re- 
turns which may be available to meet 
cash requirements at some specific 
future time. Stock investments must 
be used with an eye toward fluctua- 
tions in dividends and market values 
and disposal problems. The lack of 
fixed redemption for a stated amount 
at a stated time makes it necessary 
to anticipate either capital gains or 
losses of an unknown magnitude. 

A fixed income security such as a 
bond fits into the cash requirement 
of a pension fund promising benefits 
in fixed dollar amounts more easily 
than a common stock. The bond 
guarantees the payment of interest 
and principal on specified dates and 
the guaranteed amounts can be pro- 
grammed to cash needs. 


Conflict of Interests 


The trust nature of the obligations 
of a pension fund and the fact that 
there are nearly always two parties 
involved, the employer and the pen- 
sioner—in some situations with op- 
posing interests—complicate the in- 
vestment problem, particularly when 
common stocks are involved. This 
can be illustrated by comparison 
with a so-called mutual fund. 

In the case of the mutual fund the 
individual investor buys into the 


fund of his own free will, accepting 
the fact that his withdrawal values 
will fluctuate with the market value 
of the fund at the time he withdraws. 
In the case of the pension fund, 
neither the employer nor the em- 
ployees are acting with the same 
freedom. The employer is fulfilling 
what many consider to be an obli- 
gation to his employees in the long- 
term future. The pensioners and 
prospective pensioners want a week- 
to-week living wage in their old age 
and are obliged to depend on the 
particular ‘pension fund to which 
their employer contributes. 


Difference of Interest 


The difference between a mutual 
fund and a pension fund places pos- 
sible capital gains and losses in a 
different light. Where promised 
benefits are in predetermined fixed 
dollar amounts the employer will re- 
ceive the benefit of any gain and be 
expected to make up any loss in the 
pension fund. Here the prospec- 
tive pensioner has no risk incentive 
and would probably prefer a very 
conservative investment policy. We 
also have a difference of interest be- 
tween today’s pensioner and tomor- 
row’s pensioner, particularly should 
there be a benefit varying with the 
market value of the fund. Today’s 
pensioner will not be as interested in 
the possibility of a long-term gain 
as will the young man who is still 
far from his retirement date. All 
these factors may lead to differences 
between management and employees 
in regard to investment policy, par- 
ticularly where common stocks are 
involved. These differences may be 

(Continued on the next page) - 
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Fund Risks—Continued 


wider where there are current or 
possible future questions regarding 
the control of the fund and the pos- 
sibility that it may be terminated or 
changed materially in a way requir- 
ing liquidity at the time of transfer. 

The variations in the cash flow of 
a pension fund make it difficult suc- 
cessfully to operate a common stock 
investment program under an ave- 
raging or other investment formula. 
Past statistical results most com- 
monly quoted are based on consistent 
investment throughout the ups and 
downs of the market. As we have 
seen, the net investable cash income 
of a pension fund will vary with the 
nature of the fund and with actual 
experience over the years. Inasmuch 
as there will be deducted from gross 
income the rather inflexible pension 
payments, the variation, percentage- 
wise, in net investable income will 
be greater than the percentage varia- 
tion in gross cash income. Contribu- 
tions from employees will vary with 
the degree of employment in the 
business in contrast to the relatively 
constant pension payments. Contri- 
butions from the employer are sub- 
ject to the circumstances affecting 
his company at the particular time 
the contribution is to be made; e.g., 
the United States Steel Company did 
not make its usual contribution to 
the company pension fund in the first 
three quarters of 1958. The em- 
ployer may find it necessary or wish 
to forego a contribution at a time 
when investment in stocks is partic- 
ularly advantageous. Again, he may 
wish to fund heavily in prosperous 
years when stock prices may be in- 
ordinately high. Thus, even on a 
growing fund we may expect fluctu- 
ations in our net investable income 
which may work against our chance 
of obtaining as good a result as that 
shown by applying hindsight to sta- 
tistics based on the past. 


Historical Record 


The case for investing pension 
funds in stocks is largely based on 
expectation of growth in the econ- 
omy in which current as well as fu- 
ture capital would share and in par- 
ticular on expectation that long-term 
inflation is likely to continue. The 
surface historical record of recent 


years seems to give considerable sup- 
port to this view, but a deeper analy- 
sis raises serious questions and 
doubts as to the advantage and ef- 
fectiveness of such an investment 
policy. 

We must also point out that ap- 
plying an investment formula to a 
past history of common stocks is not 
the same as the day-to-day manage- 
ment of a portfolio through the same 
period of time. We like to assume 
intelligent management will better 
the averages. Particularly where 
management is forced to consider 
public opinion, this does not always 
follow. At unfavorable times, it is 
not easy consistently to invest money 
in common stocks and avoid liquida- 
tion. 

Objectivity is exceedingly difficult 
in a statistical analysis of common 
stocks, primarily because choice of 
term, particularly the terminal date, 
has a pronounced effect on the re- 
sults unless the term exceeds twenty 
or thirty years. For example, it is 
obvious that the results on a fund 
using a twelve-year interval from 
1946-1957, inclusive, will be very 
different than the results with a 
twelve-period from 1922-1933. Who 
knows what they may be in 1959- 
1970. 


Study of Stock Income 


Perhaps the most objective and 
comprehensive study of income from 
common stocks was made by the 
Cowles Commission covering the 66- 
year period from 1871 to 1937. All 
stocks quoted on the New York 
stock exchange were utilized. Re 
sults show an average dividend vield 
of 5% and an average annual price 
increase of 1.8% or a total return 
of 6.8% annually. This study has 
been extended through 1949 by the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention in a report in support of 
proposed amendments to Article 5, 
Section 81, of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. The 6.8% figure was un- 
changed by this extension but it 
would probablv be increased if car- 
ried to the present date because of 
the rise in market levels to an all- 
time peak. The most comparable 
study of bond experience is that 
made by the ‘National Bureau o 
Economic Research covering the 
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years 1900 to 1943. This includes 
all bond issues of more than five mil- 
lion dollars and a_ representative 
10% of all smaller issues. Average 
realized yield, inclusive of all capital 
gains and losses, was 5.6%. The 
difference between the 6.8% yield 
for stocks and the 5.6% for bonds is 
perhaps not as great as many would 
have expected. There are other 
stulies indicating a greater advan- 
tage for equities but they do not 
seem to have the statistical validity 
of the above mentioned. The most 
usual shortcoming is the use of a rel- 
atively short time interval, particu- 
larly the past ten or twenty years— 
a period of unparalleled growth in 
our economic history and of a 
marked inflation of our currency. 


Stock Fluctuations 


Would a fund invested entirely in 
common stocks have been able to 
meet the cash requirements of the 
pension fund each year? Would it 
fit the “living fund” concept? The 
answer is not in all periods. Here 
we are interested in our ability to 
meet essential cash needs in bad 
times. The accompanying table 
shows the experience on dividend 
payments in the years immediately 
preceding the last war based on 
stocks in the Standard and Poor’s 
Daily Stock Price Indexes. 

We have purposely chosen a bad 
period as our fund must meet its 
obligations each year in such pe- 
riods as in others. It is evident that 
there would be a serious decline in 
the earnings available on the fund. 
The least harmful effect would be a 
reduction in the amount of money 
available for new investments at pre- 
sumably favorable prices. It might 
mean increases in the employer’s 
contributions, probably at a time 
when he could least afford such in- 
creases. It might mean liquidation 
of assets at a time when stock prices 
would doubtless be quite low. It 
might mean a scaling down of pen- 
sions, 

When we consider liquidation of 
assets as an answer, Table 11 shows 
that sharp declines in market prices 
have occurred several times in the 
average life expectancy of a pen- 
sioner and many times in the ex- 
pecied life of a pension fund. 
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TABLE 10 


%o Cum. % 
Decrease Decrease 
from from 
Previous Peak 

Year Year 


—18% 
—67 


—18% 
—73 
—73 
+10 


Index 
Oo 
Indus- 


trials 


Index 


of 
Utili- 
ties 


Decrease 
from 
Previous 
Year 


% Cum. % 
Decrease Decrease 
from from 
Previous Peak 

Year Year 
1.77 
1.74 
1.49 
1.30 


1.15 


93 


1.14 


1.05 


1.03 
99 
88 
.69 —22 


%o Cum. % 
Decrease 


—20% 
—4l1 
—13 
+ 9 


—42 
427 
+11 
+8 
—19 





TABLE 11 


June 1901 to 
January 1906 to 
November 1916 to 
November 1919 to 
September 1929 to 
April 1930 to 
March 1937 to 
October 1939 to 
May 1946 to 
June 1948 to 
January 1953 to 
July 1957 to 


November 1903 
November 1907 
December 1917 
August 1921 
November 1929 
July 

March 

April 

October 

June 
September 1953 
October 1957 


Dex line 
in Dow-J ones 
Average of 30 
Industrial Stocks 
46% 
49% 
40% 
47% 
48% 
86% 
49% 
40% . 
23% 
16% 
13% 


19% 





Are there possible explanations 
other than in the growth of the eco- 
nomy and inflation to account for the 
dollar increase in both the earnings 
and the market value of common 
stocks since the war? 

Insofar as returns are ultimately 
based on consumer demand and 
ability to purchase, it is interesting 
to look at the funds other than cur- 
rent earnings available to consumers 
for purchases since World War II. 


There has been wide recognition of 
the “deferred demand” at the end of 
the war. It arose both from the low 
consumption occasioned by the de- 
pression of the 1930’s and the forced 
underconsumption of consumer 
goods during the war following. To 
help meet this “deferred demand” 
the consumer public had large liquid 
holdings in 1946. To this extent 
consumers were in effect borrowing 
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Fund Risks—Continued of company by comparisons of dollar 
figures. When we say that sales in 








from the past. They also borrowed 
from the future as indicated in the 
following table: 


dollars have doubled since 1945, this 
does not necessarily mean that the 
actual units produced are double 


TABLE 12 







Disposable Total Con- 


Mtg. Debt 
Outstanding 


Jo of 1+ Family % of 


Personal sumer Credit Disposable Won-Farm Disposable 








































Income Outstanding 
(Bil.) i 
1945 $150.4 
1946 159.2 
1947 169.0 
1948 187.6 
1949 188.2 
1950 206.1 
1951 226.1 
1952 237.4 
1953 250.2 
1954 254.5 
1955 270.2 
1956 287.2 
1957 305.1 
1958 311.6 


Total consumer credit outstanding 
as a percentage of disposable income 
has increased from 3.8% in 1945 
to a high of over 14% in 1958. 
Mortgage debt on one- to four- 
family non-farm dwellings increased 
from 12.4% of consumer disposable 
income in 1945 to over 37% in 1958. 
Some may point out that these bor- 
rowings do not represerit increased 
demand insofar as they are loans 
from the savings of others. How- 
ever, the great increase in the money 
supply during the same period nul- 
lifes this argument. Evidently 
total savings were insufficient to 
meet all the demands on them. 

Borrowings, both from the past 

and the future, may have increased 
consumer purchases to what may be 
an artificially high and perhaps un- 
supportable level in the future. It is 
obvious that the increase in borrow- 
ing cannot continue indefinitely since 
eventually charges on debt would ex- 
ceed available income. It is almost 
inconceivable that total consumer 
credit can increase at the rate indi- 
cated in this table for the next 13 
years as this would bring such debt 
to about 55% of consumer dispos- 
able income. Thus, we have to ques- 
tion whether business activity can 
duplicate the rate of increase of re- 
cent years with a commensurate ef- 
fect on the common stock market. 


Earnings Overstated 


The continuing rise in the price 
levels since the war has made it diffi- 
cult to determine the actual growth 
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those in 1945. It is easy to gain ex- 
aggerated ideas of growth. This is 
well illustrated by Dr. Raymond W. 
Goldsmith in his testimony in April, 
1959, before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. He there 
estimated that the increase in gross 
national product per year for the 
period 1919-1959, based on aggre- 
gate current prices, was 4.40%, on 
aggregate constant prices 2.97%, 
and he further reduced the increase 
to 1.64% when he measures it per 
member of the population. 


Depreciation 


To the extent that depreciation is 


understated, corporation earnings 
are overstated. Because depreciation 
is normally charged in an amount 
based on original cost, with an in- 
creasing price level replacement 
costs exceed the depreciation allow- 
ance included as an operating ex- 
pense. Robert M. Blough, Chairman 
of the Board of United States Steel, 


in his report to stockholders on May 
5, 1958 stated that fully 24%4¢ of each 
91%4¢ earned had to be used to 
make up for the deficiency in depre- 
ciation allowance. He stated that 
nearly one-fourth of their profit was 
actually a “phantom profit” because 
it had to be used as a cost of doing 
business. Mr. Blough pointed out 
that since 1940 the depreciation de- 
ficiency of the United States Steel 
has amounted to over one billion dol- 
lars. A similar situation was pointed 
out by the President of General 
Electric in his 1958 Annual Report 


and this experience is representative 
of much of American industry. 


In recent years the growth in 


earnings has not kept up with the 
increase in market price. There is 
also a very interesting parallel e- 
tween the past few years and the late 
1920’s. Both these points are illus- 
trated in Table 13 showing the price- 
earnings ratio of common. stocks 
based upon the Cowles Commission 
Study through 1937 and Standard 
and Poor’s composite index subse- 
quently. 


TABLE 13 


Price Earnings Ratios 


1925 8.9 1953 94 
1926 10.0 1954 116 
1927 13.2 1955 128 
1928 13.7 1956 135 
1929 16.1 1957 13.0 
1930 21.1 1958 16.6 
1931 33.7 1959 


We have now reached a point 


where the dividend yield on many 
good common stocks is much less 
than the interest yield on good bonds. 
As of July 29, 1959, Standard and 
Poor’s A 1+ composite bond yield 
was 4.45% compared with a yield oi 
3.07% on their composite stock in- 
dex as of the same date. This is 
not the usual relationship. It is the 
first time since 1929 such a relation- 
ship has occurred during a period 
of general economic prosperity. 


The relationship to the 1920’s may 


be entirely accidental but in both 
periods there was a rather steady 
tendency to place a high premium on 
future earnings and to ignore to a 
great extent present and demon- 
strated earning power. We can only 
hope that mass exuberance does not 
bring about the same kind of correc- 
tion again. 


What will be the impact on dollar 
earnings of common stocks and on 
market prices when the cold wat 
ends? In the following table is 
shown the behavior of wholesale 
prices after the wars of the pas 
century. 


TABLE 14 


Major Wars and Wholesale Prices 
1861 39.4 1914 442 1940 ‘Sil 
1864 85.8 1918 85.2 1948 1044 
1879 39.9 1920 100.3 1958 1192 
1894 31.3 1932 42.1 


Can we expect a similar result a 
the end of the cold war and will this 
mean a reduction in the dollar eart- 
ings of common stocks? 
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To what extent will the increas- 
ing competition of foreign products, 
both in our country and in world 
markets, affect the earnings of our 
common stocks and their market 
prices? American producers in such 
diverse lines as machine tools, chem- 
icals and oil have been complaining 
about the foreign competition and 
we have an impressive penetration of 
the automobile market by the Euro- 
pean small car. A weakening of the 
American basic competitive position 
has been reflected in world financial 
centers, All of this has at least been 
partially responsible for the recent 
heavy outflow of gold. 

Foreign competition will probably 
tend to limit our price-increasing ac- 
tivities as price increases in this 
country, if they run substantially 
ahead of world prices, will put fur- 
ther pressure on the dollar. 

In an article in Harvard Business 
Review for May-June, 1959, Peter F. 
Drucker points out that the foreign 
(i.e., export and import) market is 
fast becoming the truly critical 
market for the American economy. 
He further suggests the possibility 
that within a few short years—less 
than a decade—the central problem 
of United States economic policy 
may well become earning enough 
foreign exchange to pay for imports. 


Changing Results 


It is true that the best evidence 
for projecting the future arises from 
a critical and actual appraisal of past 
experience. However, too often this 
approach has been prostituted to ac- 
commodate unadorned - statistical 
data with no regard to the role of 
cause and effect and changing con- 
ditions. We are somewhat reminded 
of the heavy losses suffered by the 
life insurance industry in the 1920’s 
and 1930's in connection with the in- 
come disability benefit. In calculat- 
ing the premiums for that benefit 
sufficient allowance was 1:0t made for 
changes in claim rates which would 
be brought about by the impact of 
the benefit when it was widely ac- 
cepted and understood. Action 
taken in the light of past results of 
Itself creates conditions under which 
past results may not be repeated. In 
selecting investments it is wise to 
engage in some speculation about 
the ways in which future experience 
may differ from the past. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fund Risks—Continued 


Either a change in interest to be 
paid on indebtedness or a shift in the 
capitalization ratio will generally af- 
fect earnings on common stock even 
though operating income remains 
unchanged. Should the trend toward 
placing a higher and higher value 
upon net earnings of United States 
corporations continue, thus expres- 
sing the general unwillingness to 
loan funds at fixed rates of interest, 
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interest rates would tend to rise. In 
this process business organizations 
at some point will find it advan- 
tageous to raise funds through stock 
offerings rather than through bor- 
rowing short or long term funds. 
Traditionally, the interest rate paid 
by a successful company on its in- 
debtedness has been less than its 
earning rate on common stock. If 
interest on indebtedness is to be in- 
creased or if the proportion of debt 
to capitalization is to decrease, the 
effect is to reduce the rate of return 
on stocks with consequent effects on 
market price. The following table is 
a simple example of the effect of lev- 
erage on equity earnings : 


this movement is well illustrated by 
the difficulty the government is hav- 
ing in marketing government obli- 
gations. 

It is almost impossible for an in- 
stitution to pursue an investment 
policy for any length of time which is 
clearly not in accordance with the 
wishes of its clients. This will be 
particularly true in situations where 
a union may be representing some of 
the interests involved and we are 
dealing with a “living fund” such as 
a pension fund. The impact of mass 
psychology is evident throughout 
modern financial history. Opinions 
of the investing public swing with 
day-to-day events. Optimism and 


TABLE 15 


Hypothetical Illustration of Leverage 


Capitalization: 


Long Term Debt 
Common Stock 


Total 


Operating Income 


Less: Interest on Long Term Debt @ 5% 


Taxable Net Income 
Income Taxes @ 52% 


As % of Common Stock Investment 


$ 5,000,000 
5,000, 


$10,000,000 


$ 1,500,000 
250,000 
$ 1,250,000 
650,000 


$ 600,000 
12.0% 


Now let us assume the same company but with no long term debt: 


Capitalization: 
Common Stock 


Total 
Operating Income 


Less: Interest on Long Term Debt 


Taxable Net Income 
Income Taxes at 52% 


Balance for Common Stock 


As % of Common Stock Investment 


The effect of the increasing de- 
mand on the available supply of 
stocks may make past experience 
entirely unreliable for the future. 
Are market prices already too high? 
Today we have an increasing invest- 
ment in common stocks by those 
charged with fiduciary responsibil- 
ities and by institutions of all kinds. 
In addition, common stocks are be- 
ing sought by many individuals as a 
possible hedge against continuing in- 
flation. This increased demand, of 
itself, has reduced the dividend yield 
on stocks below the interest on fixed 
income securities. The strength of 


$10,000,000 


$10,000,000 

$ 1,500,000 

None 

$ 1,500,000 
780, 


$ 720,000 
7.2% 


pessimism have a strong tendency to 
run past the point of realism. Fore- 
casts and consequent actions are 
heavily weighted by trends in the 
present and immediate past. We can 
all remember the “new era” of the 
1920’s, the “mature economy” of the 
1930’s, and the widely held expecta- 
tion of a postwar depression in the 
middle and late 1940's, 

Additions or deductions to corpo- 
rate wealth do not generally occur 
rapidly or dramatically. Neverthe 
less, fluctuations in the market value 
of common stocks have been and 
continue to be sudden and of large 
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magnitude. The violent fluctuations 
shown in Table 11 can be explained 
primarily by mass psychology, the 
sharply varying appraisals of future 
earnings or future market prices. 
This uninformed opinion is more of- 
ten governed by the emotional ap- 
proach than by any objective. ap- 
praisal. Is it possible that we may 
be overly optimistic today? 

We recall no pressure upon insti- 
tutions to invest in stocks in the 
1930’s at which time such invest- 
ments were most attractive. In fact, 
public bodies, particularly in Canada, 
in the 1930’s were requiring institu- 
tions to liquidate equities already 
owned and certainly would not 
countenance additional such invest- 
ments. 


Impact of Inflation 


Before we determine investment 
policy on the assumption that creep- 
ing inflation will continue over the 
years, it would seem prudent to in- 
ject a note of caution—a reminder 
that there are many who believe 
otherwise. We do not intend exten- 
sively to discuss this question here. 
If those who believe that inflation 
can, must, and will be stopped—and 
we so believe—are correct, we can 
plan our program in expectation of 
a dollar of stable purchasing power 
over the years tocome. If those who 
believe that runaway inflation is the 
end result of our present course are 
correct, the experience in other 
countries indicates that it is almost 
impossible, except by pure chance, 
to protect existing funds against the 
ravages of runaway inflation no mat- 
ter how they are invested. 


Perhaps the most publicized 
theory is that we shall have an in- 
definitely continuing creeping infla- 
tion. If this is true, many hope that 
the rising price levels will be offset 
by continuously increasing dividends 
and market values of common stocks. 
To the extent that these ideas are 
already accepted, the increase in 
market values which has already 
occurred may have discounted this 
factor for the future and thus be 
denying us future market price in- 
creases when the price level rises. 
If the mass of the public accept these 
ideas, we can expect an increasing 
reluctance to invest money in fixed 
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have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year...no matter how 
well you may feel. 
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Fund Risks—Continued 


obligations unless the interest rate 
offered is high enough, both to com- 
pensate for the loss in purchasing 
power when the principal is repaid 
and to provide a reasonable return 
on the funds. Perhaps we are al- 
ready witnessing this effect in the 
present situation where the yield on 
good bonds is greater than that on 
good common stocks. 

However, there are many who be- 
lieve that creeping inflation will not 
continue. These include those who 
by a simple mathematical calculation 
point out that if the value of the 
dollar decreases a certain percentage 
each year, ad infinitum, the value 
eventually approaches zero. These 
include those who believe that the 
general acceptance of the inevitabil- 
ity of creeping inflation, of itself, 
brings about runaway inflation as all 
seek to protect themselves against 
the results of the creeping inflation. 

These include a substantial body 
of informed and expert opinion. A 
thoughtful, well documented recent 
study is that published in “The Bul- 
letin” of the C. J. Devine Institute 
of Finance, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University. The Bulletin is entitled 
“The Problem of Inflation.” Mr. G. 
Rolland Collins is director of the 
institute and Dr. Marcus Nadler is 
research director. Following are di- 
rect quotations from this study: “It 
is doubtful, however, that a process 
of even a slow rise in prices could 
continue for any considerable time 
without a severe setback . . . the 
constant increase in prices and costs 
and the larger volume of business 
would result in accumulation of in- 
ventories and increased expenditures 
for new plant and equipment and 
would create a demand for expanded 
bank credit and long term capital. 
Because of the higher costs of con- 
structing urgently needed public 
works, the demand for capital by 
state and local governments would 
also increase. On the other hand, 
the supply of funds seeking an out- 
let in bonds would tend to decline. 
Because of persistent inflation, the 
flow of funds into savings institu- 
tions would slow down, individuals 
would shift from bonds to equities, 
and pension funds would do likewise. 
These factors and the curtailed 
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ability of the banks to expand credit 
resulting from a Federal Reserve 
policy of active credit restraint 
would cause long term bond yields 
to increase materially, with an ad- 
verse effect on home building, public 
works, and capital expenditures by 
business. After a time, these forces 
would bring the creeping inflation to 
an end and again lead to a business 
recession and large scale unemploy- 
ment. 

“Widespread fear of inflation 
could become a serious economic 
problem, since it emanates primarily 
fron| the continued rise in wages and 
pric¢s even during the recession, the 
persistently large Federal deficit, the 
steadily growing volume of govern- 
ment expenditures—federal, state, 
and local and the strong inflation 
bias in Congress. A growing belief 
that such conditions are bound to 
continue could set off strong waves 
of consumer and business spending 
that would cause the fears to ma- 
terialize. The view that continued 
moderate inflation is not only feas- 
ible but desirable because it creates 
prosperity and full employment is 
not based on reality. An artificially 
stimulated boom lays the foundation 
for a major collapse later on.” 


Intensive Study 


We would like to quote from one 
other study based on exhaustive 
hearings in England. It is one of 
the most extensive and intensive 
made in recent years. It was made 
by the Council on Prices, Productiv- 
ity and Incomes appointed by the 
British government and consisting of 
Lord Cohen, a judge and former 
Chairman of the Royal Commission 
of Taxation of Profits; Sir Harold 
Hewitt, a past president of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants; and 
Sir Dennis Robertson, a retired pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Cam- 
bridge. We quote: 

“Once, however, a steady upward 
trend of prices came to be generally 
accepted and anticipated, something 
would have to be done to mitigate 
the rentiers’ losses—otherwise the 
Government would cease to be able 
to borrow any money on fixed inter- 
est terms. In the summer of 1957 
there were, indeed, signs that such 
a development was far from being 
merely an academic possibility. 





“In our opinion, it is impossible 
that a free and flexible econoinic 
system can work efficiently without 
a perceptible (though emphatically 
not a catastrophic) margin of unem- 
ployment ... 

“Our terms of reference mention 
‘reasonable stability of prices,’ but 
this is an ambiguous term. Some 
people might hold that it does not 
preclude a slow rise of prices by 2 
or 3 per cent a year. But even such 
a slow rise does great injustice be 
tween different sections of the popu- 
lation, and if it were generally ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely would 
hamper many kinds of business deal- 
ings, including long term borrowing 
by Government. If attempts were 
made to avert these results by slid- 
ing-scale arrangements, etc., the 
most probable result would be to 
speed up the rate of price rise, which 
might reach disastrous dimensions. 
. . . Accordingly, in our opinion the 
objective should be to stop, not 
merely to moderate, the inflation.” 

Jules Backman, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, in an 
article appearing in the New York 
Times Magazine, May 3, 1959, well 
said : 

“The arguments against creeping 
inflation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) it slows long-term eco- 
nomic growth; (2) it makes re 
cessions worse; (3) it hurts 
fixed-income groups and savers ; (4) 
not everyone can be_ protected 
against it by ‘escalator clauses’; (5) 
it leads to galloping inflation; (6) 
it is not inevitable in an expanding 
economy.” 

In establishing a funded pension 
plan and choosing the method and 
agency for funding, careful consid- 
eration must be given to the nature 
and the objectives of the pension 
plan and to the degree of risk to be 
taken. 

Our tables show that cash flow 
over the years in a pension fund caf 
vary greatly in actual practice. Even 
under so-called optimum conditions, 
it can involve liquidation of assets 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































Actual experience will fluctuate & 
widely on both sides of any assumed o 
averages. w 
It is vitally important to study the 
plan as a “living fund” under all thea. Z 
different conditions which may ot 4 
cur in each future year. Long-term % 
(Continued on page 126) 
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The best protection for future growth is to offer insurance 
competitive in form and price. The Security-Connecticut 
ping Group offers all forms of personal and business insurance, 
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policy changes 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companizs have a 
new hospitalization and monthly indem- 
nity benefits plan for victims of cancer, 
heart disease, and other serious impair- 
ments. Persons with a serious impairment 
can get coverage against all accidents or 
illness, including a somewhat lower level 
of benefits for their particular disability. 
The insurance will be issued after recovery 
periods which vary with the impairment. 
The hospitalization portion of the cover- 
age is available at all ages. 


American National has reduced rates for 
its 5-year and 10-year convertible term. 


Colonial Life has introduced three new 
mortgage protection riders for 15, 20, and 
25 years, respectively. These riders may 
be included with ordinary policies only ur 
to a maximum of three times the basic 
insurance. 


Country Life is allowing 314% on advance 
premium deposits, with a surrender charge 
for withdrawals from such deposits of 
314% of the amount withdrawn. Dividend 
accumulations and settlement option 
funds left with the company will also 
receive 314% interest. 


Georgia International of Atlanta has 
raised its current discount rate for pre- 
miums paid in advance to 4%. 


Georgia International Life, Atlanta, has 
announced a line of accident and sickness 
protection which contains non-forfeiture 
values. The plans cannot be cancelled by 
the company, but it may change premium 
tables by class of policies. 

The company has a family policy which 
includes an educational endowment bene- 
fit to each child in the event of death of 
the husband. The company also has a 
dependents’ insurance benefit rider, which 
provides family policy type benefits to an 
existing policy. 


Girardian has a “C-5,000” cancer insur- 
ance policy carrying a maximum benefit of 
$5,000 for each person enrolled. 


Great Southern is increasing non-medical 
limits. Applicants 0 to age 30 will be 
considered non-medically for a maximum 
of $25,000 of new insurance, while ap- 
plicants aged 31 to 40 inclusive will be 
considered for $10,000. 


Guardian of New York has increased the 
maximum monthly limits available on its 
long-term non-cancellable disability pol- 
icy. 


Manufacturers Life (Canada) has in- 
creased the interest rate allowed on pre- 
paid premiums to 4%. 


Massachusetts Mutual has a Planned 
Protection program of medical care group 
insurance which is more extensive than 
basic group hospital-surgical plans, but 
not as extensive and costly as major medi- 
cal. 


National of Vermont has liberalized limits 
on disability income. 


New York Life now makes available up to 
$25,000 of individual life insurance on a 
non-medical basis. The company has 
added a new non-cancellable Home Pro- 
tector Disability policy to its line of per- 
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sonal accident and sickness monthly in- 
come policies. In addition, the company’s 
non-cancellable monthly income disability 
policies providing long term sickness bene- 
fits are, for the first time, being made 
available to certain persons in occupa- 
tional Class A, comprising mainly “blue- 
collar” workers. The company also has a 
flexible 10-payment life policy, offering 
three options at the 10th anniversary date. 


Ohio State announces an accident and 
sickness portfolio of fourteen new policies. 


Provident Mutual has increased its dis- 
count rate on new premiums paid in 
advance to 4% on first five years and 
3.5% thereafter. 


Prudential will pay triple indemnity on 
its weekly premium and monthly inter- 
mediate policies for most deaths occurring 
as the result of automobile or common 
carrier accidents. 


Republic National has increased non- 
medical limits for brokers. 


Standard of Oregon has extended the 
sub-standard writing of certain accident 
and sickness plans. 


State Mutual is reclassifying more than 
400 occupations. Persons in all occupa- 
tions formerly required to pay an extra 
premium of $2 or $2.50 per $1,000 will 
now be classed standard. 


United Life and Accident has increased 
the discount rate on premiums paid in 
advance to 414% for the first five years, 
4% thereafter. 


United States Life has a quantity dis- 
count plan which divides policies into five 
groups. Discounts per thousand start at 
$1.50 for $2,500 policies and range to $4.50 
for $25,000 and over. 

The company has increased its non- 
medical limits. 


Western and Southern has a guaranteed 
insurability rider. 


sales 


American Frontier: Had $23,700,000 of 
life insurance in force at close of 1959, 
nearly a $13 million increase over 1958. 
By end of February the in force figure had 
reached approximately $26 million. 


American Mutual Life: Paid ordinary 
business in February ran ahead of same 
month last year by 44%, while sub- 
mitted business showed a 69% gain (both 
were largest for any month in history). 
The outstanding production of first 2 
months of 1960 has put the company 45% 
ahead of same pericd last year in paid 
ordinary life. 


Baltimore Life: The 1959 gain in insur- 
ance in force was $32,581,926 bringing 
the total to $422,274,828. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business writ- 
ten for February totaled $35,224,642 
(ordinary $20,241,655 and group $14,982,- 
987), representing an increase of more 
than $4 million over same month last 
year. For first 2 months new business 
written reached a total of $57,202,884 
(ordinary $38,956,840 and group $18,246,,- 





044). Total life insurance in force at egiorth Am 
of February reached $3,577,346,936 (ordig™plume s: 
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Citizens Life Ins.: Business written ; 1959. 
1959 was $30,393,351 of ordinary 
$5,387,039 of group making a total orthwes 
the year of $35,780,390 as compared wigggesUtence 
$17,294,455 for 1958. Total insurance qmpitted du 
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Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): New sale @@ii.. mm 
life insurance paid-for ($27,582,225) ai ier par 
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Gibraltar Life (Tex.): Showed a 239M. +. 
increase in new ordinary life sold dura, doy 
1959 and insurance in force grew fr 
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Illinois Mid-Continent: Insurance in for 
increased 264% in 1959 having a total 
$60,749,324 on books as of December 
1959 as compared with $16,676,400 
end of 1958. 

Sales for January and February, 1% 
were $12,006,000, an increase of 75% ow 
1959’s total of $6,869,500. 


Insurance Syndicate (Minn.): Has pas 
the $100 million mark of life insurani 
in force. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: Produced a 
paid-for over $100 million of individ 
ordinary life business (first time 
history) and resulted in a net gaini 
force of 19% ($534,130,214—largest 1 
gain in history and more than tw 
that made in 1958). 


Lincoln National: Has passed the $10 li 
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reached $548,315,991 on December 31 ait 
the company recorded sales of $79,3623 
in 1959, an increase of almost 13% ov 
1958. 
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policies. Total life insurance in fovce, ifPeased : 
cuding group, hit $7,394 million at yet 
end, a $596 million increase and mand 
largest annual rise ever recorded by € inst 
company. arch t¢ 
1959 
National Travelers: Reported $52,6175 on ‘ 
of life insurance issued and paid-for di -: 
ing 1959 and premium income of S42; /° 
569 from accident-health insurance ea 
New written life business during Feb mil 
ary reached $7 million and paid-for ii uther 
business. increased 74% compared @Brce +o. 
February, 1959. 
Nationwide Life: Passed the $1.5 billiag®stert 
in-force mark during the year and! oy 
ported an operating gain of $2.1 milliagm?/486 i 
nearly 17% over 1958. oe 
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» American Life Ins.: Life insurance 
plume sales during Febru exceeded 
me month last year by more than 32%. 
ebruary accident-sickness premium sales 
creased nearly 30% over same month 





ten 3 1959. 
Mo lorthwestern Life: Over $2 million of 
d yampsurance business was written and sub- 
ince qqgpitted during March; business issued and 
55.qymeeaid during March was also a record 
9" onth, running 20% ahead of last year. 
orthwestern Mutual: Reached the $10 
Sales @@Bijjion mark in insurance in force during 
25) Of tter part of March, having increased $1 
Y MOBiiion since April, 1958. It has risen more 
> 955, han $100 million since January 1, 1960. 
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ic State: Record accident-sickness sales 
ere recorded during February, four 
mes greater than a year ago and more 
an doubled the previous high month. 
















8%). id Republic: Volume of insurance writ- 
nin 1959 was largest in history—$2,723,- 
1,734, a 15% increase above the $2,362,- 
85,805 written in 1958. 

959 an 
igure @@Pacific Fidelity: Insurance in force at 
d of 1959 amounted to $338,389,941, 
increase of $150,626,456 over 1958 year- 
nd total, or a gain of 80%. New insur- 
ce sold was $154,056,763 (up 95%), com- 
ared with $78,759,024 in the previous 
par. 
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atriot Life: February birthday campaign 
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fe volume for any month in history. In- 
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aetorian Mutual: Total amount of in- 
rance owned by policyholders stood at 
B8,660,000 at year-end, a net increase of 
799,000. 


dential: Over-all life sales for 1959 
btaled 9,994,000,000 (ordinary $6,528,000,- 
D0; monthly-weekly debit $1,600,000,000; 
oup $1,816,000,000) compared with $10,- 
b7,000,000 in 1958. Despite lower sales, 
surance in force during 1959 was $949 
illion greater than the $5,401,000,000 
crease posted the previous year. The 
ptal amount of insurance owned by 35 
illion policyholders reached a_ record 
 peucens (an increase of $6,350,000,- 
D0). 
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assn notes 


American Life Convention: Girardian In- 
surance Co., Dallas, Texas, and The 
Northern Life Assur. Co. of Canada, 
London, Can., have been admitted to 
membership which now totals 286 com- 
panies. 


International Ass'n of A. & H. Undrs.: 
New local associations have been formed 
in Pensacola, Rapid City, S. D., Long 
Island and in the Moline-Davenport area. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: H. Pell 
Brown, formerly state agent in Lexington 
for Camden Fire, has been appointed 
director of fire and allied lines div. re- 
placing E. J. W. Fennell, who resigned 
to become vice president with Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident. 

J. Elliott Flanery, chief claims examiner, 
has been appointed attorney replacing 
J. D. Ackman, who has accepted a posi- 
tion as vice president of the newly-formed 
American Central Life & Disability Ins. 
Co. of Louisville. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Ronald D. Rogers, vice president and 
director of agencies, North American Life 
of Chicago, was elected chairman of the 
agency management conference succeed- 
ing M. K. Kenny, assistant general man- 
ager and director of agencies, Excelsior 
Life. 

Howard H. Becker, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been named general office 
manager. Amelia M. Honer, personnel 
assistant, and George A. Wray, controller, 
have taken on additional responsibilities. 
LIAMA officer Burkett W. Huey, director 
of institutional relations, has also assumed 
the title and duties of secretary of the 
association. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: The 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, was elected to membership. 


Life Ins. Marketing Inst. at Purdue 
Univ.: Charles E. Black, formerly super- 
visor of Pittsburgh agency for New Eng- 
land Life, has joined the staff as assistant 
director succeeding Auburn Lambeth, re- 
signed. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Alexander Hutchinson, CLU, vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Henry A. Kirsch, CLU, 
agent, Aetna Life. Trustee Howard E. 
Nevonen, CLU, general agent for Wash- 
ington National in Los Angeles, was 
elected vice president. Elected to the post 
of assistant secretary was Clifford H. Orr, 
CLU, former general agent for National 
Life of Vt. in Philadelphia and presently 
a life insurance consultant in Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 

Re-elected were: Secretary, Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CLU (president, American Gen- 
eral Life); treasurer, Maxwell L. Hoffman 
(executive consultant, NALU); and as- 
sistant treasurer, Edmund L. Zalinski, 
CLU (executive vice president, Life of 
N. A). 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
General Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence announces new association in Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Officers are: President, 
J. Donald Clausen (Prudential); vice presi- 
dent, Herbert Martin (Life of Georgia); 
and secretary-treasurer, Terry Johnson 
(Liberty Life). 





Marketing Program—from page 48 


support him in his needs by keeping 
him up-to-date on sales material and 
the business his men are producing. 

Although we are not concentrat- 
ing on increased volume at this 
point, the addition of about forty 
general agents a year in desirable 
counties has resulted in a substantial 
increase in volume production. To- 
tal sales have increased from $86 
million in 1958 to $130 million in 
1959, increasing the total in force 
from $530 million to $593 million 
and to $604 million by the end of 
January of this year. 

We believe that by concentrating 
on increasing the number of agen- 
cies representing Bankers National 
Life, we will achieve the establish- 
ment of five hundred general agen- 
cies and fifteen regional offices. The 
latter may ultimately include a re- 
gional director, an assistant, and a 
group specialist. In the development 
of the five hundred general agencies, 
we shall employ maximum usage of 
data processing equipment to pro- 
vide comprehensive policyowner fol- 
low-up for service and repeat busi- 
ness. If our goals are achieved by 
1965, perhaps we shall then embark 
on a new marketing plan. Until 
that time, however, we shall con- 
tinue with what we’re doing, only 
work a little harder at it. 





COLLEGE GRANTS 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL has in- 
creased its 1960 grant to the private 
colleges of the nation. The company 
has. made a cash gift of $40,000 to 
the Independent College Funds’ of 
America, Inc. This is $5,000 more 
than last year. 

New York Life is making a grant 
for the second consecutive year un- 
der its college grant program to each 
of the 40 state and regional groups 
affiliated with I. C. F. A., Inc. 


GROUP LIFE COVERAGE 


MorE THAN 93% of office and plant 
workers in selected key industrial 
areas throughout America had life 
insurance protection of some type 
available to them as part of their 
employee benefit programs in 1959, 
compared with about 85% six years 
before. 
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WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 
WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 


og Ben _— 


THOUGHTS 


You may not always be better 
than others, but you can always be 
better than your present self. Take 
stock of yourself and work hard at 
improving what you found. You'll 
be amazed at the resulting improve- 
ment. 

ok * * 
A Beneficial challenge for those 


of us in the business of life insur- 
ance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
ausanes GE) Company 


Virgil H. Smith, Pres. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 


January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 
161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 

168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 

149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 

148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 

153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 

162.3 159.2 198.0 

153.5 160.9 198.4 

September ; 149.7 163.0 187.0 
October J 134.7 170.7 184.1 
November ; 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December i 134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance co 


panies, and the base p-riod 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Life Companies High 

Aetna Life 81%, 
American National Life 85% 
Bankers National Life 20'/2 
Beneficial Standard Life 13% 
Business Men's Assurance 39, 
California Western States Life (c) 55/2 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 19/2 
Connecticut General Life 347 
Continental Assurance 151 
Franklin Life 

Government Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard Life (c) 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National Life 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) 

Lincoln National Life 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 

Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 

North American Life (Chicago) (d) 

Philadelphia Life (e) 

Quaker City Life (b) 

Republic National Life (a) 

Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers 

United Insurance (Chicago) 

United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) 


t} A -_ 2 for | ! eit and 25% stock dividend. 


y, tg end 
aA A for for for ts 
Ad 

















for | deked dividend. 

e usted for stock dividen 

f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
g) Adjusted | for 24 stock dividend. 








Best’s Life N 


1960 Range Bid Prd 
Low 3 


Exclus 





life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 


1959 
$4,814 

5,183 

5,930 


$15,927 | 
5,757 
5,626 
6,131 
5,478 
5,513 
5,374 
5,804 
6.116 
7,827 


Month 
a NUMBNESS yd 50s ae 0h dB 
February 


1960 
$4,752 

5,291 

6,156 


% Change 
=i % 
+2% 
+4% 


$16,199 +2% 


September 
RictOMNe eo. vids ode os 
November 
Deceme@r ........... 


$69,553 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


$3,578 $3,460 
3,743 3,826 
4,542 4,573 


$11,863 
4,412 
4,285 
4,518 
4,303 
4,053 
3,931 
4,236 
4,325 
4,914 





$11,859 


November 
December 


$50,840 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


$487 
559 
570 





$1,616 


September 
October 

November 
December 


January $805 
re 906 


1,013 





First three months 


$2,724 
pril 


$11,883 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Figures exclude credit life insurance. Wholesale life insurance is included 
'n the ordinary and group figures. 


% 1959 figures have been revised to include Hawaii, 
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CENTURY’'S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager’s Contract and 
Agent’s Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


Insurance In Force __________$125,686,764.00 
| ee Se 
Capital and Surplus .........$ 1,251,257.64 
Benefits Paid to Policy Owners 
Since Organization ..____.$ 10,015,085.06 
(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959) 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
President 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


| BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 





DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency | SHREVEPORT, UA. | 


of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Dy. |. NEW ORLEANS, Ua. | 


























ties, Want to Make MONEY? JACKSON, MISS. 








If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
AMERICAN is the Company for |_MERIDIAN, MISS. | 


You! | COLUMBIA, S. c | 
% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


| LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 
% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


‘* TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 


AND BONUSES 
THE TERRITORY YOU NEED |_AMARILLO, TEXAS | 





























FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO. 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





CUSTOM 
PRODUCED 


INSURANCE 
FILMS 





Direct Selling 
Sales Training 
Recruiting 


We are specialists in pro- 
ducing films . . . both mo- 
tion picture and sound 
slidefilms . . . for insurance 
companies. These are not 
stock films but films indi- 
vidually created to meet 
the special requirements of 
our insurance company 
clients. 21 of these Colburn 
Motivation Presentation 
films have aided in the sale 
of over $1 billion in insur- 
ance. To learn how our 
creative film production 
service will be of benefit to 
your company, write or 
telephone us. 





MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
Tel. ALpine 1-8520 « Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 





Concepts for Sixties—from page 13 


the soundness of the gimmick is 
based not on what we or our agent 
who advises it can control or guar- 
antee to the policyholder. It is based 
upon whether Congress or the tax 
authorities will forever tolerate this 
sort of thing. Gene Thore has 
warned that the Congress will have 
a continuing interest in all aspects of 
life insurance which have a bearing 
on Federal tax revenues. I shudder 
to think what would happen to rela- 
tions between these wealthy and in- 
fluential buyers and their agents if 
this whole gimmick were knocked 
out or restricted, leaving many of 
these policyholders with nothing but 
a wad of term insurance, a growing 
debt and no tax advantage. But even 
more important, again, is the fact 
that these plans have inherent in 
them the temptation to the policy- 
holder to drop other good insurance 
he may own, or to borrow it into 
impotence. And this is true whether 
or not the agent is foolish enough to 
advise such a course. 


Jumbo Groups 


And now let’s look at the jumbo 
group gimmicks. Here, again, the 
jumbo group policies have their ba- 
sic appeal in a tax advantage for the 
employee. This advantage cannot 
be guaranteed by the agent who sells 
or advises these jumbo group ar- 
rangements. Indeed, I suspect the 
leaders of the N.A.L.U., confronted 
by a divided industry in this matter, 
have more than once been tempted 
to ask Congress to level this tax in- 
equity between the bosses and the 
mine-run of employees. And, again, 
may I point out that this gimmick 
has inherent in it the temptation to 
the policyholder to drop good insur- 
ance for what may ultimately prove 
to be very bad insurance. This fact 
our agents quickly discovered after 
the announcement of the General 
Motors case. 

And finally, let’s come to the one- 
stop salesman. Surveys have been 
inconclusive as to whether this con- 
stitutes “the wave of the future.” 
But do you truly believe that we 
shall be giving the public better ad- 
vice and sounder insurance pro- 
grams either in the property, casu- 
alty, marine, or related fields, or in 


the life insurance field, by insisting 
that the public should deal with only 
one agent in these complicated mat- 
ters? One can see the possibility 
of one agent handling the meager 
needs of a meager buyer, but one 
cannot conceive of any intelligent 
and propertied buyer wanting to be 
required to deal with a Jack-of-all- 
trades in preference to a competent 
specialist. To put it another way, 
isn’t it quite possible the one-stop 
idea is nothing more than the di- 
rect way back to part-timism for 
our agents—a system which never in 
the past produced for us high-grade, 
full-time agents and students of the 
business? And, again, I would 
point out that the one-stop concept, 
at least at the outset, has inherent 
in it the temptation both to the one- 
stop agent and to his buyer to sug- 
gest dropping insurance he already 
owns for the rather silly expedient 
of saving the pelicyholder from 
making out two checks instead of 
one. 

There you are, I have vented my 
spleen on the subject of the gim- 
micks spawned by the volume con- 
cept—gimmicks which lend them- 
selves to the giving of bad advice 
to the public and which thrive on 
the cannibalism of eating up exist- 
ing insurance. 


No Foundation 


I am not denying that these gim- 
micks have increased our face vol- 
ume of new sales in the 1950’s, even 
when you discount the increased face 
volume for a staggering drop in the 
premium per thousand paid for the 
new volume. The important fact we 
must face in the sixties is that all 
this volume gimmickry, in spite of 
its fleeting power to build big volume 
for those willing to engage in it, 
has no foundation in it for perma- 
nent, solid growth, for stability o/ 
our insurance in force, or for in- 
creased public respect for ourselves 
or our agents. The volume gimmicks 
are a house of cards waiting to be 
toppled over. In the case of the 
family plan, waiting for the good 
advice of a sound agent. In the case 
of the minimum deposit and group 
insurance gimmicks, waiting for a 
fickle Congress to blow its winds of 
disapproval. In the case of the one- 
stop sale, waiting for a mansion of 
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industry to be destroyed only to find 
at it had improper or inadequate 
overage, or a life to be destroyed 
bly to find the estate had been 
badly bungled. All this because we 
med our heads and looked the 
ther way to the giving of bad ad- 
yice in merchandising these gim- 
micks. 


Predicting Concepts 


Reminiscences of the past leave 
ess time for the much more dan- 
rerous business of predicting or sug- 
resting what our dominant concepts 
hould be to capitalize properly on 
he future of the sixties. Even 
hough during two periods of my 
ife { have been a sales consultant 
o businesses and have therefore had 
otry to put my finger on the proper 

ture course for management. I 
esitate to do so now. Besides, when 

was a consultant, I got paid nice 
at fees for risking my _ neck, 
whereas, in this case I will probably 
ave no reward other than the priv- 
lege ten years from now of eating 

good part of the remainder of my 
But here goes. What 

some management concepts 
hich, if embraced and implemented 
luring the sixties, will produce the 
preatest growth during the sixties 
nd after? There are many sound 
oncepts, of course, far too many 

0 try to enumerate, but of them all 

would single out three which I be- 
ieve will be particularly important 

0 productive management in the 
ixties : 

. The concept that solid growth will 
increasingly depend on your willing- 
ess to select, develop, train, and 
hus hold your own management 

anpower. 

2. The concept that you must sal- 
age a much higher proportion than 
jou now do of the potentially good 
gent manpower you screen, hire, 
nd finance in your agencies. 

. The concept that the company or 
ompanies which best utilize market 
esearch as a guide to agency opera- 
ions may be the most successful 
towth companies of the sixties. 

The first twa of these concepts, 
fou have probably noted, suggest 
hat there will be a shortage in 

gency manpower in the sixties, 
oth at the management and at the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“Hal, when you 
chose our 
reinsurer, 

you were on 
the soundest 
medical ground!” 





7 

Wei, I’ve been hearing good things 
about North American Reassurance from 
the rest of the staff, but I’m specially in- 
terested in your ‘medical’ opinion, Bill.” 

“Just take this Rating Manual they gave 
us. The most complete, authoritative life 
mahual I’ve seen... like having the best 
informed GP at your side.” 

“Glad to hear it. Each of their ceding 
companies gets one, and | understand 
North American Re does a bang-up job of 
keeping the manual updated. Anything 
else impress you?” 

“Yes—their medical underwriting capa- 


bility is not only broad, but deep. After all, 
assessing unusual or combination risks is 
the toughest part of medical underwriting. 
Their staff and consultants are helpful to 
us because they're exposed to so many 
and varied substandard risks. For example, 
look at these papers published by North 
American Reassurance. They really know 
heart disease from the standpoint of 
insurability.” 

“| see what you mean. You know, | 
think their reinsurance services are what 
they are partly because that’s the only 
business they’re in... and | like that. By 
the way, I’d like to borrow these cardio- 
vascular and coronary papers to read.” 


“O.K.—but | want them back 
for our medical library 
soon as you're done.” 






































Right. These four papers, written in whole or in part 

by Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, Consulting Medica/ 

Director of North American Reassurance Company, 

should be in the medical library of every life company. 

e Insurability in Cardiovascular Disease 

e Newer Horizons in Medical Underwriting 

© Long-Term Prognosis and Insurability in Coronary Heart Disease 
e Life Expectancy and Insurability in Heart Disease 


Would you like a copy of each? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ 
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HIGHER COMMISSIONS Concepts for Sixties—Continued guess 
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ANY, INC. 


73 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 34.NY 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday pose 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on last Financing Level and 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production fig- : are 

¥ ee ae . In the agent’s picture, add the fal wh 
that our average financing for new and 
men keeps a fairly constant relation aga: 


t : ca ; : ship with the general level of it ear 
Published in two separate editions, Life and the Fire comes on the national scene. All MM traj 
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ures and stock offerings, vital information you get con- 
tinually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars 
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guess is that average financing of 
new agents will hit the $600 a month 
mark before the end of the decade 
Now let us look at the three man- 
agement concepts for the sixties and 
see if we can suggest how to imple- 
ment them. They are the kind of 
concepts which cannot be imple- 
mented by gimmicks but must be 
implemented by sound management 
programs and management tools. 
The first of these concepts has to 
do with your management man- 
power. The only answer that I can 
see to implementing this concept is 
a major investment on the part of 
each company in full time develop- 
ment and training—principally on- 
the-job training—of new managers 
for your own organization. In sug- 
gesting such a program, I want to 
make clear that I am not talking 
about makeshift programs. I will 
try to define what I think are make- 
shift programs, and before I am 
through you will suspect that most 
management training programs now 
in existence are makeshift programs. 
To an extent, I think that is true. 


Possibilities 

The first kind of makeshift pro- 
gram is to bring men into the home 
office for two weeks or a month or 
two months of schooling, and then 
place them in the field as managers 
or general agents. Another make- 
shift arrangement is to rely upon 
the L.I.A.M.A. management schools 
to train your men. Now I am not 
condemning schools. Many of them, 
including the L.I.A.M.A. schools, 
are excellent and they serve the pur- 
pose of educating men in principles 
and practices of management. They 
are particularly valuable to a man 
who has been managing for a while 
and therefore has a background 
against which to place what he 
learns. My point is that you don’t 
train men to perform basic manage- 
ment tasks in a classroom. 

Another makeshift arrangement is 
to pick a young agent, make him a 
unit manager, or some such title, 
tell him that he must go on produc- 
ing to support himself but offer him 
$100 or $200 per month for his time 
and effort in finding out if he can 
recruit and train men. Occasionally 
you may run across a boy who shows 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Concepts of Sixties—Continued 


aptitude for recruiting and training 
under this arrangement and you 
might even make him a general 
agent or manager. But the chances 
are you won't hold him with your 
company because he found out for 
himself how to do the job and he 
owes you little or nothing. He is 
ripe to be picked off by a prose- 
lyter. 

A third makeshift method is to 
take a bright young man and make 


him an assistant manager or unit 
manager or supervisor, on the as- 
sumption that the general agent or 
manager under whom he works will 
train him. This method has so many 
disadvantages it would take me all 
day to enumerate them but I will 
name just a few. First, the job of 
the general agent or general manager 
is to make his agency grow, and not 
to train your man. He will quickly 
develop your man into a high-class 
messenger boy doing odd jobs such 
as writing agency bulletins, planning 





insurance in force! 


Onder It Today! 


75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 





Where to Place It? 


For only $2.50 you can find out all the unusual practices 
of the companies that write about 98%, of the total life 


BEST’S LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 


is a complete, easy-to-follow, 
carefully cross-indexed guide 
to principal policy provisions 
. . « nearly 20,000 answers 


to your questions! 


To: Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


$2.50 each plus a few cents postage. 


1) I'd like to hear about your quantity rates on orders of 10 or more! 


copies of your 1960 L.U.G. at 








contests, helping agents to work up 
a proposal, going out to close a few 
tough cases, especially toward the 
end of a contest where some men 
are not quite qualified, etc., etc, 
These are fringe activities and do not 
get to the real key tasks of manage- 
ment. Further, this method usually 
leaves the man in his own agency 
environment for his training, and 
that is not the environment in which 
to get good rugged training. Finally, 
he will get all too little of the fun- 
damentals absolutely necessary to a 
competent manager and he will get 
these in a disorganized and hap- 
hazard way rather than in an or- 
ganized and systematic way that as- 
sures him of a complete and rounded 
training experience at the end of two 
or three years. Again, I know of 
no person more vulnerable to prose- 
lyting than the one who is an assist- 
ant manager or supervisor or some 
such other title. 

The kind of training program | 
am talking about consists of both 
instruction and on-the-job training, 
with on-the-job training constitut- 
ing about 90% of his time. During 
the training period his salary and 
expenses must be paid by the com- 
pany—an investment in the man. 
Indeed, the agent should be told to 
bank any commissions coming to him 
while in training, to use in getting 
properly housed and settled when 
he is eventually assigned a manage- 
ment post. In a two year period this 
investment in salary and travel ex- 
penses may run as high as $15,000 
to $25,000, but that is much less 
than you would gamble on some 
hot-shot you stole from someone 
else. The purpose of the training 
period is to pack into a period of two 
to three years actual managerial ex- 
perience which the man could not 
as an agency manager or assistant 
agency manager in less than ten or 
twelve years. 


Training Areas 


The first concrete area in which 
he needs actual training and experi- 
ence is this: How to train new men 
from their first day in the office un- 
til they are stabilized. This is a 
process which must be worked cut 
step by step and it consists of teach- 
ing habit formation to the new man. 
In my opinion a management trainee 
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should be trained on this particular 
task for not less than a year, moving 
from agency to agency where newly 
contracted agents are available, 
spending a week or two weeks with 
a new man, and later going back to 
get him stabilized. In the course 
of a year your management trainee 
can. perhaps train twenty new men, 
which is as much experience as he 
would normally get in six to -ten 
years once he becomes a manager. 
I would start the management 
trainee on training new men both 
because it is one of the three vital 
areas which make or break general 
agents and managers, and because 
it is the best sort of preliminary 
training for the next step in his 
planned program which consists of 
concentrated experience in recruit- 
ing. 


Recruiting Campaigns 


Like new-man training, recruit- 
ing is one of the basic areas which 
determine success or failure of gen- 
eral agents and managers. Your 
management trainee should have at 
least six months of basic training 
in which he plans recruiting cam- 
paigns from start to finish and ex- 
ecutes them in cooperation with 
various managers and general agents 
who can then follow through on the 
material dug up by the recruiting 
campaign. A properly organized re- 
cruiting campaign will take you 
from two to three weeks. Through 
such campaigns he will learn that 
the essence of good recruiting is to 
have a number of men from which 
to select. The great weakness of 
most recruiting is that our managers 
and general agents generally are 
looking at only one man at a time. 
The man they recommend to you 
today for a $500 salary, if he was 
recruited alone, might be the last 
man the manager would select if the 
manager was looking at five men in- 
stead of only one man. 

The third major place where man- 
agers make or break is managing 
men after they are stabilized. By 
managing them I do not mean just 
keeping them happy, even though 
that is something of a job with some 
of our prima donnas. By managing 
them I mean making them grow con- 
Stantly. The trainee should have at 
least six months of work with estab- 
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lished men—preferably problem 
cases. 

To head up this management 
training program you must have a 
man who knows step by step the 
procedures in these fundamentals 
and can teach them. This man fur- 
thermore should have at least 
weekly progress conferences as your 
trainee comes in from his on-the-job 
assignments. 

I would add to all this, one basic 
principle for you to follow if you 


are to have a successful management 
training program. 

When you start your management 
training program you must stop 
stealing. 

This is a must, or your program 
will fail. Look at it from the 
trainee’s viewpoint. A manager in 
a fairly good agency dies and your 
trainee has been under training 
about six months. In your opinion, 
he is not ready. So you go out and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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steal some hot-shot, paying a high 
price to replace the manager who 
died. The immediate reaction of the 
trainee is to discount completely the 
sincerity of your whole training pro- 
gram. He says to himself, “I would 
like to have had that agency. Here 
I am struggling along on a learner’s 
salary and have two more years bat- 
ting my brains out; but when I am 
through they will probably put me 
out and make me start from 
scratch.” You may be in a jam for 
replacements at the outset of your 
training program for managers, if 
you follow this rule of not stealing 
once your program is started. But 
you will do well to adopt the rule 
and stick by it if you want your 
training program to last. 

So much for the shortage of man- 
agement manpower. Now what are 
some answers to the agent man- 
power shortage and the rising cost 
of financing new agents? I would 
like to make two brief suggestions 
which I think that managers might 
consider and turn into action in your 
companies. 

An obvious answer to this ques- 
tion of shortages of agent manpower 
is to strengthen greatly our process 
of training, supervision and develop- 
ment of our new manpower in the 
early stages of the man’s growth. 
We have seen time and time again 
that the ratio of successes among 
men who score high in aptitude is 
influenced tremendously both by the 
company’s program and by the char- 
acter of the local management in the 
agency where the man starts. The 
greatest single payoff in the whole 
recruiting process lies in saving a 
higher percentage of the relatively 
few men who are able to pass your 
tests with satisfactory scores. These 
few men are precious material that 
must not be wasted. Yet the record 
shows some companies salvage two 
and three times as many men as 
other companies, based on each one- 
hundred men contracted. 

Is it possible we are missing a bet 
in this struggle to save promising 
manpower? Our new wonderful 
electronic gadgets are being used in 
many industries and professions to 
tackle exactly this kind of a prob- 
lem. Thus far these shiny brains 
have been used in our business 


largely to simplify, speed up and 
round out our accounting informa- 
tion, billing, interest calculations, etc. 
The net effect has been greatly to 
increase our mechanical efficiency 
and to so speed up many of our 
operations that we are able to cut 
down on our number of employees. 

Is it possible that someone with a 
good imagination and knowledge of 
the attributes of these machines 
might program an agent’s new de- 
velopment in such a way that we are 
constantly kept on top of every phase 
of his operation? In short, can we 
turn the mechanical abilities of these 
machines to save people on jobs 
rather than eliminate people from 
jobs? 


Superficial Process 


In my observation the supervision 
of new agents in the mine-run of 
our agencies is a highly superficial 
and largely emotion-packed process. 
Our new agent comes into the of- 
fice with his first app and the lovely 
little cashier lets out a shriek and 
all but kisses him. His supevisor 
working with him nearly busts his 
buttons crowing over what he has 
accomplished. The other agents give 
him a friendly smile (although it 
may be a little cynical). The man- 
ager pats him on the back and his 
name goes up in what seems to him 
to be neon lights on the agency 
blackboard. This happens a few 
times in the next few weeks until all 
of a sudden we find that he had lined 
up a few soft early cases and now is 
in a slump; that his first cases aver- 
age $10,000 and he is now selling 
one’s and five’s; that he has been 
selling largely juvenille insurance 
and term insurance with an average 
first-year commission of $8.00 a 
thousand ; that he is running behind 
on his validation or is getting deeply 
into debt. Worst of all, we find that 
the poison of disillusionment which 
destroys salesmen has begun to enter 
into his thinking about the life in- 
surance business. 

Why wouldn’t it be possible for 
us to program all the various cle- 
ments in a new agent’s operations 
and through these very high speed 
machines have a detailed analysis for 
the agent and for his manager at 
least once a month and preferably 
more often? Most such machines 
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not over ninety seconds. Why 
etc. Mhouldn’t the new agent have called 
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are Baverage number of days between 
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1 We Mrospecting efficiency; his repeat 
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his average premium. Even more 
mportant, it is also within the ability 
bf these machines and their memory 
apacity to develop success and fail- 
ire patterns and thus diagnose the 
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liagnose complex illnesses with 
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ess of an agent. Two New York 
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loctors are using these machines to 
predict the chances of a_ healthy 
joung man having a heart attack by 


an't we likewise predict success 
br failure perhaps only a year or two 


The other side of the manpower 
shortage in the case of agents has 
0 do with the increasing cost of 
nancing. As one way to meet this 
problem, I am going to suggest that 
ou study a phase of your operations 
0 which we have given a great deal 
bf thought and attention this past 
ear and a half. In all companies, 
fou have something that we call 
eversions. Simply stated they are 
nuscd commissions—unused, that 
8, by any agent. They arise when 
business is orphaned by the depart- 
re of an agent who does not have 
ested rights to future commissions 
bn the business he has developed. 
They are called reversions because 
N most companies these commis- 


sions revert to the general agent if 
it is a general agency company, or 
they revert to the company itself if 
it is a managerial company. 

Now it seems to me only logic that 
if we can continue to pay one man 
the commissions calculated into the 
rate, because he stays with us to 
service the business, we should be 
equally able to pay commissions on 
another block of business rather than 
letting that business become or- 
phaned, untended, and a sort of 
general agent or home office kick- 
back—payola created by failures. In 
our company we have virtually elimi- 
nated reversions (even though we 
are a general agency company ) ; and 
when business becomes orphaned 
we have a general rule that the busi- 
ness and the commissions must be 
transterred within sixty days to an- 
other agent—preferably to a new 
agent. 

What is the pay-off on such a 
rule? First, if you can assign this 
business with commissions to the 
new agent he feels he is at least 
partially earning his own way. Sec- 
ond, it gives him a sense of being a 
part of the company’s operations and 
of having something important to 
do. Too often the new agent feels 
as though he is standing on the 
outside, wondering just what he is 
supposed to do. Next, if you have 
ever studied the lapse rate of newly- 
orphaned business, you can be sure 
that placing that business promptly 
under service of an agent will greatly 
improve the persistency of the busi- 
ness. And finally, using these rever- 
sions is a far more sensible, useful 
and valuable way to finance a new 
man than to finance him entirely on 
a high salary, which must be vali- 
dated, or on a high advance which 
runs him rapidly into debt. 

And now to my third and last 
management concept for the sixties 
in which, as you might expect, I 
make a plug for greater use of 
market research as a guide in agency 
planning. I truly believe that those 
companies who learn to adapt 
market research to the marketing 
problems of the life insurance busi- 
ness are likely to be big winners in 
the 1960’s. I am going to suggest 
two areas of market research. 

First, in this task of salvaging 
more of our promising new men, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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important key in my estimation is 
our understanding of the way in 
which successful agents build a 
market. We have a lot of old saws 
and cliches about prospecting, seeing 
more people, the law of averages will 
take care of you, etc. But the rate 
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of a man’s stabilization and the 
promise of his continued growth lies 
not in the number of names a new 
agent can accumulate to call on, but 
in his ability to isolate and dominate 
recognizable, integrated markets of 
his own. The central task of the 
successful agent is to get rid of hit- 
and-miss prospecting, and to substi- 
tute for it a growing clientele for 
which he is accepted as the life insur- 
ance man. If you will study your 
quick successes and your year after 
year successes, you will find their 
success is based on their ability to 
capture one or more markets of this 
kind. Study your failures, and you 
will almost always find that they 
were still engaged in the business 
of hit-and-miss prospecting. 

Yet we know little or nothing 
about how a successful agent builds 
a market. Thus we do not know 
how to select a man who is a good 
potential market builder; we do not 
know how to instruct him in the 
process of market building as op- 
posed to hit-and-miss prospecting; 
we do not know the bridges the suc- 
cessful men use to move from one 
person to another in a promising 
market ; and we do not have a great 
deal of knowledge of how men build 
clientele relationships rather than 
merely having scattered policy 
holders. We need research on how 
our successful agents build these 
markets. I have reason to believe 
that such research is going to be 
tackled early in the sixties; and if 
it is, I suggest you be among the 
first to follow it, use it, and even 
do some of it yourselves. 


Economy Expansion 


A second use for market research 
arises from the projected great ex- 
pansion in our economy in the 
sixties. As we have seen in the past 
fifteen years, great economic ex- 
pansion is always accompanied by 
a very high level of family migration 
—the movement of millions of peo- 
ple into new communities and new 
productive areas created by new in- 
dustries and plants, reclamation proj- 
ects, power developments, irrigation 
projects, housing developments and 
whatnot. In the wake of this migra- 
tion, unfortunately, there are left 
blight areas with contracting econ- 
omies, and the number of these areas 


has been increasing at a very 
rate. : 
The significant thing about thi 
movement of people is that a mag 
ager or general agent, or a new age 
who starts in a new expanding com 
munity, has about five times 
chance of success as does the s 
man going into an old and stabilize 
community. And he probably fy 
about twenty times the chance of; 
new man going into a communif 
with a contracting economy. In 
old community everybody has hi 
life insurance man. In a new cons 
munity, folks are looking for a ii 
insurance contract. In an old com 
munity, the new face is looked ¢ 
askance. In a new community, 
new manager or agent becomes a 
old-timer inside of six months, 
an old community, political, civig 
social, and economic leadership hz 
béen frozen for years. In a 
community, everyone is looking fo 
these leaders to emerge. In an 
community, budgets are frozen an 
committed. In a new community 
hope and optimism abound. 

The combined power of all thes 
factors is so great that I believe 
some smart company, with an alert 
market man who is fed information 
by watchers throughout the com- 
pany’s territory, could greatly accel 
erate its pace of growth and lay bet 
ter foundations for future growt 
simply by concentrating on spending 
their development dollar in ne 
rapidly growing communities. Thi 
is the sort of management concepl 
which seems to be a little vague 0 
the surface but which, if skillfully 
executed, can make a tremendo 
difference in the rate of return fro 
your investment in new organiz 
tion. 

I do not believe that the period ¢ 
the fifties has made any great cot 
tribution to fruitful concepts of mat 
agement in our business. But I hav 
great hopes that the sixties wi 
bring a return to emphasis on souni 
long-time management concepts, 2 
will not leave us dependent {0 
growth on policy gimmicks or bu} 
ing gimmicks designed mostly to lus 
unsuspecting buyers. This much 
owe to ourselves, to our agents, ail 
to the buyer of life insurance—and! 
our own solid future growth as 
prime protectors of the security 4 
solvency of the American family. 
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EXECUTIVES HONORED 


JOHN A, DIEMAND, president of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica Group, and M. Albert Linton, 
past president and chairman of the 
board of directors, presently member 
of the board, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company were elected to 
The Insurance Hall of Fame at the 
annual Induction Ceremony held on 
the Ohio State University Campus, 
Columbus, Ohio. The Insurance 
Hall of Fame was established in 
1957 by the University in coopera- 
tion with the Charles W. Griffith 
Memorial Foundation for Insurance 
Education, to honor the outstanding 
contributors to insurance thought 
and practice in America. 

In its four years of existence The 
Insurance Hall of Fame has honored 
Benjamin Franklin, Elizur Wright, 
Solomon S. Huebner, Charles E. 
Hughes, Ralph H. Blanchard, A. F. 
Dean, Frederick H. Ecker. Each 
year the Board of Electors—com- 
prised of forty-five noted men in fi- 
nance, commerce, and insurance— 
select two persons to be honored 
with membership. 


WHY SAVE? 


Most AMERICANS aren't interested 
in trying to accumulate a family for- 
tune. Among those with annual in- 
comes of $10,000 or more, only one 
family in twenty mentions the desire 
for passing a fortune along to their 
children as a reason for saving. 

At the same time, notes Prof. 
George Katona of The University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, 
most Americans are interested in 
protecting their families from fi- 
nancial disaster and giving their 
children the best possible education. 
Saving for these purposes is wide- 
spread. 

In addition to providing for 
“rainy days,” consumers save for 
retirement, for down payments on a 
house, and for their own business 
firms. All these goals require a sub- 
stantial amount of money and usu- 
ally can be achieved only over a pe- 
riod of more than a year. 

In contrast, buying of automobiles 
and appliances is not commonly seen 
as an objective for saving. Most 
Americans regard this kind of pur- 
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chase as a current expense, which 
could be met out of their earnings in 
regular installments. 

But neither the popularity of 
credit buying nor the spread of col- 
lective insurance programs has 
sapped the basic willingness and 
desire of Americans to save, Katona 
writes in his new book, “The Power- 
ful Consumer.” 

In fact, the minimum protection 
afforded by Social Security and 
other collective types of insurance 
actually may stimulate purchases of 
life insurance. “Without these col- 
lective programs, many lower and 
middle income families could not 
escape economic insecurity,” Katona 
explains. “With them, people may 
feel closer to their goal of economic 
security and be highly motivated 
to achieve it.” 

While the post-war period has 
seen a steady rise in price levels, 
inflation has not upset the nation’s 
savings habits, Katona continues. 

Although many people expect 
modest price rises in the future, they 
are not certain this trend will con- 
tinue, he explains. On the other 
hand, they are quite sure they need 
savings because the future is un- 
known. And they like to put their 
savings into bank accounts and gov- 
ernment bonds because they have 
fixed values, are not risky, and do 
not require expert knowledge. 

Despite inflation, many people do 
not think they fared badly with their 
savings in the past. Even though 
government bonds may buy less to- 
day than 10 years ago, many people 
believe having $100 today is better 
than having spent $75 on many small 
and unimportant things a decade ago. 

“For most people saving is some- 
thing positive,” Katona declares. “It 
is not merely a consequence of not 
spending, but rather the result of 
substantial pressures directed toward 
achieving highly valued goals of life. 
Saving is considered most important 
and its absence is greatly regretted. 

“Tn all these respects the acquisi- 
tion of money and wealth resembles 
the acquisition of goods of per- 
manent value, such as homes and 
durables. And in all these respects 
there has been no change in recent 
years. In spite of Social Security, 
inflation, and the popularity of in- 
stallment buying, most people still 
greatly desire to save.” 


OPPOSE NEW S.E.C. RULE 


A NEW SECURITIES and Exchange 
Commission proposed rule bringing 
public offerings of convertible secur- 
ities originally acquired through di- 
rect placement within the range of 
Federal corporate registration re- 
quirements was opposed in a state- 
ment submitted to the S.E.C. by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. The insurance associations 
stated that the ruling would in effect 
be an act of legislation, unwarranted 
by present law or existing facts. The 
A.L.C. and L.I.A.A. emphasized the 
importance of direct placement fi- 
nancing to the recent industrial 
growth of the country and to general 
economic stability. Their statement 
then questioned the basic need for 
any ruling having broad application 
to all convertible securities issued as 
direct placements. 


FORESEES KEOGH-TYPE 
LEGISLATION 


GLENDON E. JOHNSON, associate 
counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, said recently that he expects 
that self-employed persons will have 
the benefit of some form of Keogh- 
type legislation for retirement bene- 
fits. The bill, passed by the House, 
will probably receive considerable 
modification in the Senate. 

According to the American Life 
Convention, it is likely that a Treas- 
ury-modified version of the bill will 
be passed by Congress and approved 
by the President. It will permit self- 
employed persons to set up tax-de- 
ferrable retirement plans, of up to 
$2,500 per year with a lifetime 
limitation of $50,000. 


REJECTS FORAND BILL 


THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS Com- 
mittee has rejected the Forand bill 
by a vote of 17 to 8. The bill, which 
may become an election issue, liad 
the backing of labor spokesmen, ‘wut 
was opposed by the American Medi- 
cal Association, the insurance in- 
dustry, and the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. Ordinarily this would kill 
the bill in this session, but extensive 
interest in the country may keep it 
alive. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
LOcust 3-7014 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA: NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
llinois Illinois 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1335 





E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD og FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS : 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











MAIL ORDER DECISION 


THE TRAVELERS HEALTH Associa- 
tion of Omaha, Neb. has lost its case 
in the Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject of advertising in its mail cir- 
culars. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which brought the charge of 
deceptive advertising, lost its case in 
the Eighth United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which relied on 
the McCarran Act, which barred 
the F, T. C. from jurisdiction. The 
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F. T. C., however, won on appeal to 
the Supreme tribunal by a 6-to-3 
decision. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 
IN KENTUCKY 


A BILL TO PERMIT insurance com- 
panies in Kentucky to issue variable 
annuity policies has been given final 
passage by the state legislature and 
sent to the governor for signature. 


“ OPPOSE N.S.L.I. 
EXTENSION 


BILLS PRESENTLY UNDER considera- 
tion by the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee to reopen the eligibility 
of veterans for National Service Life 
Insurance and to permit veterans to 
add accident double indemnity cov- 
erage to existing policies are again 
being opposed by the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 





conventions ahead 


lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, Fisher Community Cen- 
ter, Marshalltown. 

Society of Actuaries, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

— Banks Ins. Forum, Annual Dinner, Roosevelt, New 
York. 

Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. 
Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 5, Biltmore, Okla- 
homa City. 

Int. Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of Pacific Northwest, 
NALU, Davenport, Spokane. 

New England Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Assn.. NALU, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters, Claypool, Indianapolis. 
Ins. Accounting & Statistical Assn., Sherman, Chicago. 

Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Agency Off. Round Table, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

Health Ins. Assn. of America, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Sherman, Chicago. 

Fraternal Field Mgrs. Assn., Congress, Chicago. 

New York State Life Undw. Assn., Spring Delegate Meeting, 
Sheraton, Rochester. : 

Million Dollar Round Table, Hawaiian Village Hotel, Hono- 
lulu. 

Canadian Life Ins. Off. Assn., Royal York, Toronto. 

Life Insurers Conference, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

Life Agency Cashiers Assn., Shamrock-Hilton, Houston. 
American Life Convention, Medical Section Meeting, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs. 

Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Fairmont, San Francisco. 


Savings Banks Ins. Forum of New York, Up-State Meeting, 

Sheraton Inn, Binghamton. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 

Pebble Beach. 

Ind. Assn. of Acc. & Health Undw., Highland Country Club, 

Indianapolis. 

Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, Sheraton-Cleve- 

land, Cleveland. 

Calif. St. Assn. of Life Undw., Jack Tar, San Francisco. 

Life Ins. Inst. of Canada, Head Office, Mutual Life Assur., 

Waterloo, Ont. 

International Assn. of Acc. & Health Undw., Conrad Hilton, 
hicago. 

Ins. Adv. Conf., Key Biscayne, Miami. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, Jefferson Davis, An- 

niston. 

Georgia Assn. of Life Underwriters, Jekyll Island Hotel, 

Jekyll Island. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, Sheraton-Cadillac, 

Detroit. 





new directors 


American Fidelity Life (Fla.): Frank Pace, chairman of the 
board of General Dynamics. 


Connecticut Mutual Life (Conn.): David L. Coffin, presi- 
dent of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 


Farmers and Traders Life (N. Y.): Ross B. Sweet, secre- 
tary-treasurer and Edwin D. Patrick, vice-president of 
the National Grange Mutual Insurance Company. 


Great Eastern Life on 1.): Dr. Calvin H. Brainard, asso- 
ciate professor and head of the insurance department at 
the University of Rhode Island. 


Insurance City Life (Conn.): Henry L. Shepherd, senior 
partner in the law firm of Shepard, Murtha and Merritt. 


Lone Star Life (Texas): E. S. Covington, Jr. of Houston 
and S. K. Hensley of West Columbia. 


National Empire Life (Texas): John R. Boyd, secretary. 


Southwestern Life (Texas}: Frederick O. Detweiler, presi- 
dent of Chance-Vought Aircraft, Inc. 


Spartan National Life (Texas): L. Vance Foster, senior 
vice-president of the First National Bank in Dallas. 


Sun Life (Md.): Norman F. Edmonds, associate general 
counsel; Bertram A. Frank, vice-president and director of 
general agencies; and Stanford Z. Rothchild, treasurer. 


Volunteer State Life (Tenn.): Carter J. Lynch, agency 
vice-president. 


company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Farm and Home Insurance Co. neg 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. . 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Provident Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Progressive Life Insurance Company 
GEORGIA Licensed 
Munich American Reassurance Co. 
IDAHO Licensed 
American Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
Examined 
Equity National Life Ins. Co. ........ Si eae shin Ie 
National Life and Health Corporation of America .. 
Perpetual Security Life Insurance Co. .. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Financial Security Life Insurance Co. 
Funded Security Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANA Admitted 
Sentry Life Insurance Company .. 
University National Life Insurance Co. 
MAINE Admitted 
Interstate Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
MARYLAND Licensed 
Aviation Employees Life Ins. Co. ... 
Admitted 
Georgia International Life Insurance Co. .... 
North American Equitable Life Assur. Co. . 
Retired 
Independent Life Insurance Co. ... 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
The Capitol Life Insurance Company .. 
Eastern Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Sentry Life Insurance Company .... 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America . 
NEBRASKA Licensed 
Lincoln Life & Casualty Company .. 
Examined 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company .. 
NEW YORK Licensed 
The Citadel Life Insurance Co. of N.Y. . 
Hamilton Life Insurance Co. of N.Y. . 
Examined 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Society 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America ; 
New York Life Insurance Company .............. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Standard Life Insurance Company 


.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
..Minneapolis, Minn. 


.Chattanooga, Tenn. 
..Red Bank, N. J. 

. Atlanta, Ga. 

Idaho 


Boise, 


Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 


. .Boise, 
. .Boise, 
. .Boise, 


. Moline, Ill. 
. .Chicago, Ill. 


..Stevens Point, Wisc. 
...e.....Norman, Okla. 


.....Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
...Cincinnati, Ohio 


j 


...Baltimore, Md. 
.....Denver, 


r+ .New York, 
Stevens Point, 


........East Orange, 
. . Lincoln, 
... Omaha, 


......-New York, 
..New York, 


York, 


York, 
York, 


Indianapolis, ‘nd. 
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A Measure 
of Stature 


Southwestern Life has grown to be 
one of the nation’s largest insurance 
companies by any measure... it 
ranks in the top 3%. 


Just as the true stature of a man is 
measured by his character, not his height, 
the true stature of an insurance company 
is measured by the character it builds 
over the years. While proud of its record 
of growth, Southwestern Life is prouder 
yet of its ability to meet its obligations 

. and the way it treats its policyowners. 


Southwestern Life’s obligations to more 
than 300,000 policyowners are secured by 
assets of $480 million. These resources 
increased by $30 million in 1959. 


And Southwestern Life policyowners are 
well treated. An ever-increasing part of 
the Company’s new business is from 
satisfied policyowners coming back for 
more. Southwestern’s insurance in force 
now exceeds $2 billion. 


Texans own more ordinary life insurance 
in Southwestern Life than in any 
other company. 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION — December 31, 1959 


as filed with the Insurance Departments of the States of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . 
County and Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility and Corporation Bonds 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Collateral Loans. . . 

Home Office Building . 

Other Real Estate 

Preferred Stocks . 

Bank Stocks ‘ 11,157,611.00 
Other Common Stocks . <= ks ote 18,808,472.02 
Comiee cose ‘ 7,599,431.10 
Loans Against ‘Cash Values of Policies 33,378,651.73 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . 2,926,015.18 
Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years 16,679,978.32 


These are premiums either in process of collection or 

as to be paid during the current policy year. Proper 

Offsetting liability is included in the policy reserves 
wn in this statement. 


ce ey 


- $ 43,192,682.26 
39,161,699.78 
59,836,383.89 

216,517,854.65 
13,080,370.65 
1,500,000.00 
6,997,024.38 
9,774,072.32 


- $480,610,247.28 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves . . . . . $408,391,493.45 
3,364,308.95 
5,152,421.42 
12,367,181.90 

. $429,275,405.72 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

Reserves for Taxes and Other Liabilities 

Mandatory Securities Valuation Reserve 
Total Liabilities . 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


for Protection of Policyowners: 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Stock . 

Surplus x 24,000,000.00 

Total Capital and Dieates Funds . . $ 51,334,841.56 

Tora. LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FuNDs $480,610,247.28 


- $ 17,334,841.56 
10,000,000.00 


For additional information about Southwestern Life’s progress in 1959, write for a copy of the 57th Annual Report. 
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James Ralph Wood, President + Home Office, Dallas + Founded 1903 











FAMILY PROTECTION + BUSINESS INSURANCE 
+ ANNUITIES + PENSION PLANS + GROUP 
PROTECTION + ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 

















A Personal Message 


TO YOU! 


“If you are an experienced life insurance man 
and feel that you are now ready for General 
Agent Opportunity, I want to extend you a 
personal invitation to talk it over with me! 





UE! 
Throughout our over 40 years of continued yen ® 
dynamic growth and progress, National Reserve . a a (a 
Life has always been an AGENCY-MINDED > ees 
COMPANY. This important fact means that , pansi 
all of our Home Office operations stem from a life i 
complete knowledge of Field requirements— heen 
and in addition, our executives are in the Field signi 
regularly and maintain close and helpful exter 
cooperation with all General Agents. in te 

National Reserve Life offers you Top eligil 
Commissions, plus numerous Other Benefits; one 
Tested Merchandise with proven sales appeal; _ 
Fully Paid Conventions (for both man and " és De 
wife); Highly Desirable Territories and the ~~ oo 
opportunity to go forward with a dynamically B _ 
growing Company. om 

Write me today and I assure you that ‘ (1) 
your inquiry will be held in strict ¥ (2) 
confidence and given full ; ' (3) 
consideration!” ‘” wr 

lege 

life 

sulte 

life 

peci 

grou 

“National Reserve Life enjoys the highest ratings possible for any company hold 
to secure, regardless of size or age—and progress is ‘our middle name.’” (1) 
priv 

prol 

com 

President (2) 

pris 

cost 

poli 
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Ans 
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H. O. CHAPMAN Sri 
=? President 


law. 
S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board alloy 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART Il. FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 1959 


QUESTION 4 


(a) “The last few decades 
have witnessed a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the volume of group 
life insurance. This growth has 
been accompanied by, and to a 
significant extent caused by, an 
extension of the group concept 
in terms of the type of group 
eligible for coverage, minimum 
size required, and amount of 
coverage per employe.” 

Describe the extensions of the 
group concept that have oc- 
curred in each of the following 
areas: 


(1) eligible groups; 

(2) minimum size of group; 
(3) amount of insurance per 
covered employe. 

(b) “The conversion privi- 
lege usually found in a group 
life insurance contract has re- 
sulted in a cost problem for the 
life insurance company and, es- 
pecially in the case of large 
groups, for the employer policy- 
holder as well.” 


(1) Explain why the conversion 
privilege has resulted in a cost 
problem for the life insurance 
company. 


(2) Explain why the conversion 
privilege has also resulted in a 
cost problem for the employer 
policyholder, especially in the 
case of large groups. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) The types of risks eli- 
gible for group life insurance are, 
for the most part, prescribed by state 
law. Initially, group coverage was 
allowed only for one type of group, 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
ublished for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many 
who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. 
examinations. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can 
be accomplished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination period. 








namely, the employes of a common 
employer. Over the years, however, 
there has been a gradual extension 
and growth in the concept of what 
constitutes an eligible group. 

The group life model legislation 
developed by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
(N.A.I.C.) goes beyond the em- 
ployer-employe group in recognizing 
creditor-debtor groups, labor union 
groups, and employes of more than 
one employer or more than one labor 
union. In addition, a great variety of 
groups not provided for under the 
N.A.I.C. model definition are permit- 
ted under the laws of various states. 

Among these miscellaneous groups 
are associations, fraternal society 
members, national guard, state po- 
lice, political subdivisions or 
agencies, fraternities, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, savings account plan de- 
posits, and other loosely controlled 
groups. 

An additional eligible group not 
subject to the laws of any state is 
that covering federal government 
employes under the Federal Em- 
ployes Group Life Plan. In addition, 
quite a number of states also will 


permit limited group life insurance 
coverage for the wives and children 
of employes insured under group 
contracts. 


(2) When group life insurance 
was initially written, the generally 
accepted minimum number was 100 
lives which was established volun- 
tarily by the various companies writ- 
ing such coverage. As the companies 
accumulated experience with group 
underwriting, a gradual reduction 
of the minimum number of lives oc- 
curred. 

In the 1917 “definition” of group 
insurance, the minimum number was 
set at 50 lives; the 1946 definition 
reduced the minimum to 25 lives, 
which has since been reduced to 10 
lives for groups made up of em- 
ployes of a single employer. No 
state now requires more than 25 
lives, and a substantial number re- 
quire only 10. Thirteen states pre- 
scribe no minimum. 


(3) Just as the requirements with 
respect to eligible groups and mini- 
mum size of groups have been lib- 
eralized, so have limitations with re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


spect to the amount of insurance per 
covered employe. Originally, group 
insurance was intended to provide 
a modest amount of life insurance 
protection, primarily for burial pur- 
poses. However, over the years, the 
amount of insurance available 
through group coverages has in- 
creased steadily, until today, the 
amounts available under many group 
insurance coverages are substantial. 
Also, extreme variations are occa- 
sionally found within a given group. 

In general, it may be said that the 
maximum amount of insurance avail- 
able to an individual under group 
coverage has vastly increased beyond 
the minimal burial fund initially con- 
templated and now represents, in 
many cases, a substantial amount of 
life insurance protection. [The 
N.A.1.C. model group life bill 
(which has not been adopted by all 
states) permits a maximum of $40,- 
000 on any one life provided that 
any insurance in a face amount ex- 
ceeding $20,000 must not exceed 


150% of the employe’s annual sal- 
ary.] 

Group contracts also have been 
arranged to provide for increasing 
amounts of insurance during the 
period of employment (coverage) 
depending upon such factors as 
length of service, position, earnings, 
or some combination of these factors. 
Wide disparities in amount of insur- 
ance protection, as among individ- 
uals, can occur under group cover- 
ages through the application of these 
various bases for determining the 
amount of insurance according to a 
particular schedule. 

If a general statement can be 
made, it would seem to be that the 
group concept of insuring lives has 
not only expanded in each of these 
three areas mentioned but it would 
seem to be continuing its expansion- 
ary tendencies in all of these areas. 


(b) (1) The conversion privilege 
is an important and necessary part 
of group life insurance since it is 
intended primarily to protect the 
uninsurable employe, who must 


leave his employment, against the | 
loss of his life insurance. It is espe- 
cially important in the case of an 
employe who has little or no other 
insurance. The privilege also affords 
some protection to uninsurable em- 
ployes in the event the employer dis- 
continues the entire group plan. 

Under the conversion privilege an 
employe who is leaving employment, 
for whatever reason, is allowed, to 
convert the group term insurance 
he maintained while employed to an 
equal (or lesser) amount of per- 
manent life insurance without show- 
ing evidence of insurability. 

In spite of the desirability of the 
conversion privilege, however, it has 
created a problem for group com- 
panies because it produces strong 
adverse selection against the com- 
pany by those who convert. Mor- 
tality experience under converted 
group contracts has been shown to 
be excessive, i.e., substantially 
higher than the mortality experience 
among other insured lives at the 
same ages written initially on a per- 
manent form of insurance. 
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a future that now can be yours 


WE 
with 
a 
future... 


AS A GENERAL AGENT 


of the Central Standard Life Insurance Company 


A NEW CAREER CONTRACT OFFERS YOU — 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 

¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 
company sponsored education 
tested-proven direct mail aids 
liberal underwriting 





“‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose”’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 


In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284 ,880 


Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 





This represents a problem for the 
companies in that they must either 
transfer these excess mortality costs 
to policyholder, or absorb them as a 
part of their ordinary mortality ex- 
perience. ; 


(2) The conversion privilege has 
also resulted in a cost problem for 
the employer policyholder since a 
substantial share of these increased 
mortality costs on group conversions 
are charged back against the group 
business. As a general rule, the or- 
dinary insurance department asses- 
ses against the group department a 
charge in the neighborhood of $60 
to $80 per $1,000 of insurance con- 
verted. These costs, in turn, are re- 
flected in the claims experience of 
the individual (group) risk, and are 
more or less direct charges to the 
group policyholders. 

In the case of the larger group 
tisks, which are subject to experi- 
ence rating, a charge for excess mor- 
tality on group conversions is 
usually made directly against the in- 
dividual group, as a function of the 
amount of conversions arising from 
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the group or as a direct percentage 
of premiums for the risk. 

The extent of the direct charge 
depends upon the “credibility” of 
the individual group’s experience. 
This adjustment may also take the 
form of a reduced dividend formula 
for the individual risk. Smaller em- 
ployers generally bear the charge 
through adjustments in the over-all 
group premium structure made by 
the insuring company. 


QUESTION 5 


(a and b) Assuming all other 
factors to be the same and that 
all plans are noncontributory, 
compare the relative size of the 
employer credit, if any, that 
would arise upon the voluntary 
termination of a covered em- 
ploye under each of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) individual contract pension 
trust; 

(2) deferred group annuity; 
(3) deposit administration group 
annuity. 


(c) Explain the significance 
of the normal retirement age 
and the normal annuity form in 
the funding of a pension plan. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) In considering the availability 
of an employer credit upon volun- 
tary termination of a covered em- 
ploye under each of the three types 
of pension plan listed above, it is 
necessary to consider first the prob- 
lem of vesting of employe benefits. 
The term “vesting” refers to the 
right or interest which an employe 
acquires in the contributions made 
on his behalf by the employer. 

The great majority of pension 
plans provides for some type of vest- 
ing in the event of withdrawal. Ob- 
viously, if full vesting is assumed, 
then the possibility of employer 
credits upon voluntary termination 
under any of these plans is com- 
pletely eliminated. 

However, it would seem reason- 
able, in answering this question, to 


(Continued on the next page) 
















































C.L.U. Questions—Continued thereby producing a lower cash 
value as a percentage of premium 
contributions. 

In addition, a portion of the pre- 
miums paid on an individual con- 
tract pension plan may have been 
used to provide life insurance pro- 
tection for the employe in the event 
of his death before retirement and 
would, therefore, reduce further the 
cash value available in the event of 
voluntary termination of the em- 
ploye. 

(2) Under a deferred group an- 
nuity plan, the employer’s contri- 
butions are ordinarily applied to the 
purchase of pure deferred life an- 
nuities. On termination of employ- 
ment, other than by death or retire- 
ment, the employer is entitled to a 
credit on account of any annuities 


able under an individual contrac 
pension trust. 

Under the terms of some defer. 
red group annuities, the employer 
credit will vary in that, on occasion, 
no surrender charge may be made, 
and in other cases, no interest will be 
credited to the contributions. If an 
employer takes his withdrawal credit 
in cash, the amount is reduced by 
5% of the sum otherwise available. 

This extra charge is levied to pro- 
tect the insurance company against 
the possibility of having to liquidate 
some of its investments in a poor 
market. The employer may also suf- 
fer tax penalties since Treasury reg- 
ulations prohibit the taking of 
credits in cash. 

The employer’s withdrawal credit 
is payable only if the employe was 
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assume that in each case there is no 
provision for vested benefits for the 
terminating employe, at the same 
time recognizing that to the extent 
partial vesting did, in fact, exist, 
employer credits, if available, would 
be reduced proportionately. 


(1) The amount of the employer 
credit available under an individual 
contract pension trust is based upon 
the cash value of the individual con- 
tract purchased for the purpose of 
providing the pension benefits. At 
most, if not all, durations the cash 
value under an individual contract 
pension trust will be smaller as a 
percentage of the employer’s contri- 
bution than the employer’s credit 
available under any form of group 
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employes do not have the option of 
continuing their employment beyond 
the age designated as the normal re- 
tirement age, then the normal retire- 
ment age is, in effect, the automatic 
retirement age. 

The normal retirement age is sig- 
nificant in the funding of the particu- 
lar type of pension plan to be used, 
since this assumed age for retire- 
ment is used in all actuarial calcu- 
lations for determining the amount 
of funds necessary to provide the 
benefits under the plan, and to deter- 
mine the period of time over which 
these funds will be accumulated. 
Therefore, the normal retirement 
age assumed in these caluculations 
has a direct bearing on both the level 
and duration of premium payments 
for the annuity to be provided. 

The normal retirement age, which 
is usually assumed to be age 65, (al- 
though distribution of retirement 
ages is sometimes assumed for both 
benefit and funding purposes), fre- 
quently makes no allowance for de- 
layed retirement in individual cases. 
This is customary under both in- 
sured and self-administered plans, 
since credit can be taken for post- 
ponements as they actually occur. 

Normal Annuity Form. In order 
to calculate and determine the 
amount of premiums needed and the 
period of time over which premiums 
must be paid to provide a given 
schedule of benefits under an an- 
nuity, it is necessary that a manner 
of payment of the retirement bene- 
fits be assumed. The type of annuity 
which, it is assumed, will be received 
by employes upon retirement is 
called the normal annuity form. 

A normal annuity form may vary 
from contract to contract. Typically, 
under noncontributory plans, the 
normal annuity form is the straight 
life annuity with no death benefits. 
The normal annuity form for con- 
tributory plans is typically the modi- 
fied cash refund annuity, under 
which the deceased’s estate or desig- 
nated beneficiary will receive at his 
death a sum equal to the difference 
between the accumulated value of 
his contributions with interest at re- 
tirement and the aggregate amount 
of income payments received by the 
emplove before his death. 

Virtually, all pension plans per- 
mit the employe to elect an option 
on an actuarially equivalent basis 
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When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were 
restated by the President, E. J. Faulkner, in these words: “Ever 
since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought to earn 
and deserve the reputation of being a good company with which 
to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting Hand emblem 
on our policies of life and health insurance is a hallmark of 
quality, like sterling on silver. For seven decades, the Company’s 
guiding purpose has been to provide sound protection and re- 
liable service at reasonable cost. That is our purpose today.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in the personal 
insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, modern 
and complete coverages, long history of outstanding performance, 
and program of field representation through carefully trained, 
locally-established specialists in life and health insurance. For 
complete information, write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 





Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life Co 


E.-J. Faulkner, 
President 


Lincoln, Nebraska - 
A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Established 1890 
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which provides a death benefit, or a 
larger benefit, as the case may be, 
even though a normal annuity form 
must be assumed in determination 
of the premiums payable under the 
basic plan. However, such election 
must be made at a specified time 
prior to retirement (such as 1, 2 or 
5 years prior) or else must be ac- 
companied by evidence of insur- 
ability. This is to protect the insur- 
ance company and, indirectly, the 
employer against adverse selection. 

Optional annuity forms are not 
generally made available in plans 
which require an adjustment in the 
amount of an employe’s annuity pay- 
ments in the event there should be 
a change in Social Security benefits 
after retirement. In such cases, the 
benefits must be paid under a life 
annuity with no guaranteed instal- 
ments. 

A frequent optional form of an- 
nuity is the joint-and-last-survivor 
annuity, which provides for annuity 
payments as long as either of two 
or more annuitants lives. The sig- 
nificance of the normal annuity form 


is its use in determining the amount 
of deposits needed to fund any par- 
ticular pension plan to provide the 
benefits under the plan. 


Bound copies of all 5 parts of 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers are 
available from the American College 
of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., price $1.50. 


STATEMENT ON TERM 


BECAUSE OF THE CONSIDERABLE in- 
terest in term insurance, and its fre- 
quent recommendation for insurance 
coverage—particularly by those out- 
side the insurance business—a state- 
ment on the uses of term and cash 
value insurance issued by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance is particularly 
timely. The statement compares the 
advantages of each type of coverage 
and the situations for which it is ap- 
propriate, and then tells why term 
insurance is not suitable for the cov- 
erage of needs requiring permanent 
insurance, 
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H. HARTZELL PERRY, AMERICAN UNITED VICE PRESIDENT, REINSURANCE 


Executive Workshop 
for life insurance management 


Here, in American United’s Executive Workshop, you see our 
“Partnership Philosophy” in action. Designed exclusively for key 
executives, these three-day Indianapolis conferences are devoted 
to top management problems of life insurance companies. 


Under the direction of C. E. Gaines, C.L.U., Director of the 
Institute of Insurance Marketing at Southern Methodist University, 
the programs are conducted by outstanding men from all branches 
of the industry. Valuable guides to sound management policies, 
they are especially helpful to officers of new or young life insur- 
ance companies, 

One of America’s oldest reinsurers, American United shares its 
experience and “know-how” with its reinsurance partners through 
these Executive Workshops, and Risk Selection Seminars, plus 
the personal services of expert reinsurance field representatives. 
For complete information, call or write H. Hartzell Perry at our 
home office. The phone number is Walnut 3-7201. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY -« 


American United Reinsurance representatives provide personalized service 
everywhere. In the West, Alaska and Hawali—dJim Christopher from San 
Francisco; in the Southwest—Jim Ratliff from Dallas; in the Midwest- 
Fred Kautzman from Indianapolis; in the East—Ted McClintock; in the 
Southeast—Fletcher Shepard from Atlanta. 


HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-UNIQUE JUVENILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT-PENSION TRUSTS-NON-CANCELABLE 
DISABILITY-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL-SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 








Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
originate mortgages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings & Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been eet 5d investigated by us. Additional firms will be 


added as our local investigations in each section o 


the nation are completed; our eventual objective 


is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DELAWARE 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


2119—6TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 





CALIFORNIA 





ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fla.; Upper Darby, Pa. 








THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLORADO 








KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CONNECTICUT 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
100! ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. - 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


j Meatears Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


INDIANA 


Bankers 


LOUISIANA (Continued) 








WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 
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126 E. BERRY ST. 1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
cemumianees t rey FORT WAYNE, IND. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WES! 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS ohh 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. BRAI 
6 
MARYLAND Mem 
SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
WEAVER BROS., INC. INC. W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. —— 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 600 FIDELITY BUILDING il EAST CHASE STREET 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
VA MORTGAGES 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES pages man sagen smh sae etas CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES ‘ COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches At: Gary & Anderson * 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. =. 
FLORIDA IOWA MICHIGAN Mem 
GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. OF IOWA CORPORATION 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE FLEMING BUILDING 234 STATE STREET 
MIAMI, FLA. _ DES MOINES, IOWA DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
S ; . A& VA MORTGAGES COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES ees gamers Sos oly FACILITIES on @rend 
P I F Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, io; Gran . 
: scare liana ef rR BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa Rapids Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, CONV 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. hio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin COM 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. States 
KANSAS Men 
LAWRENCE A. EPTER THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. liiiccins 
& feng te pert 139 NO. MAIN ST. 3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
375 MAMI FLA WICHITA, KANSAS DETROIT, MICHIGAN GEOR 
7 ce COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MOR FGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas. ’ NV 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. eens CHEN ern Cy ee eo 
MINNESOTA 
D. R. MEAD & COMPANY THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY THORPE BROS. INC. — 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. INVESTMENT COMPANY THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. € 
MIAMI, FLA. WICHITA, KANSAS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA : 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES For 75 years making and serving all types 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES of mortgage loans CONV 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. co} 
Mer 
ILLINOIS 
KENTUCKY ae 
DOVENMUEHLE, INC. canenane Gn te H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. — 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 145 MARKET ST P 503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS LEXINGTON, KY. ST. PAUL, MINN. Ci 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONV 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES ae eet ee COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES coi 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage neahies Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
Char 
MISSOURI Me 
DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 
30 WEST MONROE STREET ee ee SERVICE CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. 215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI GC 
Oo 
ee CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES ; 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
LOUISIANA 
REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE EARIN- _ 
CORPORATION a ee MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 1040 MAIN STREET 1012 BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS BATON ROUGE, LA. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES ! COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES CON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. x 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


NEBRASKA 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO—(Continued) 





WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES _ 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NEW YORK 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass’n Amer. 


WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








OHIO 


MORTSASS INVESTORS CORP. 
(09 ADAMS STREET 
"TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
* COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 








EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 





JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 


Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) 





C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 

a Serv — Facilities 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 


Spartan urg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY a] 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
HA approved Mortgages 


F 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete Prpbin ns 3 Facilities 


5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INVESTORS, INC. 
16th STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








TENNESSEE 





MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








TEXAS 





W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
A Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON I, TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 

VA Mortgages Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
a by 1 A TONIO. TORAS ST. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





UTAH 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST OTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
"Service is our only Product" 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 





M. P. CRUM COMPANY 
1404 KIRBY BLDG 
DALLAS I, TEXAS 
Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 
Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








cea MORTGAGE 


OMPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


a < Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended 
Mortgage Bankers 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 





COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City P 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAGIC ony MORTGAGE &8- INC. 
HURCH AVENUE, 
30 ROANOKE. VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














FAMILY FINANCE 
WORKSHOP 


GRANTS FROM THE Institute of Life 
Insurance will help provide more 
than 570 scholarships to enable 
teachers from all parts of the nation 
to attend workshops in family fi- 
nance this summer. The workshops 
are sponsored at fifteen different 
universities by the National Commit- 
tee for Education in Family Finance. 

This marks the eleventh consecu- 
tive year in which the workshops 
are being offered. The objective of 
the committee, through the work- 
shops and other activities, is to pro- 
vide youngsters in schools and col- 
leges with accurate and practical 
instruction in the management of 
personal and family finances. Over 
ten thousand teachers and school 
administrators have thus far at- 
tended the summer workshops, or 
have taken part in on-the-job train- 
ing in school systems throughout the 
United States. 
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Each workshop is designed and 
staffed by the university at which it 
is given. Through lectures and dis- 
cussions, students learn various as- 
pects of sound financial management, 
including sources of personal in- 
come, budgeting, life insurance, rent- 
ing and buying a home, accident, 
sickness and hospitalization insur- 
ance, banking and banking services, 
consumer credit and installment buy- 
ing, general insurance, social secur- 
ity, pensions, savings and invest- 
ments, personal taxes, wills and 
estates. The lecturers are special- 
ists in the universities’ schools of 
business administration and educa- 
tion, and their instruction is supple- 
mented by that of local businessmen. 


RECORD ASSETS 


More THAN $6,000,000,000 of new 
life insurance investment funds were 
put to work in all areas of the na- 
tional economy last year by the more 
than 1,400 United States life insur- 
ance companies on behalf of their 
policyholders. 

This asset increase brought the 


“aggregate assets of all United States 


life insurance companies to a record 
$113,626,000,000 at the start of 
1960, reported the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

An additional $13,800,000,000 be- 
came available for reinvestment by 
the life companies as a result of 
maturities, exchanges, refundings, 
prepayments and sales of invest- 
ments previously held. Total invest- 
ment acquisitions in 1959 exceeded 
$19,800,000,000. 

For the third consecutive year, 
securities of business and industry 
led all types of investment acquisi- 
tions, with more than $6,963,000,000 
representing more than one-third of 
total new investments. Of this, $5,- 
325,000,000 was industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds. The balance was 
in public utility and railroad bonds 
and stocks of all types. 

The second largest block of new 
investments was the $5,970,000.000 
in mortgage loans, 30 per cent of 
total 1959 acquisitions. 

Purchases of U. S. Government 
securities by the life companies in 
1959 were over $4,416,000,000, 
slightly less than the acquisitions of 


the previous year. New investments 
in state, provincial and local bonds 
passed the three-quarter billion 
dollar mark last year. 


AGENTS' EARNINGS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT single meas- 
ure of the success or failure 
of an agency program is the im- 
provement or deterioration of 
agents’ earnings,’ R. Fred Richard- 
son, secretary of Maritime Life As- 
surance Company told the Agency 
Management Conference of LIAMA 
in Toronto. 

He added that if companies are 
building soundly for the future they 
are not just interested in figures on 
the books today but in developing 
full-time career life insurance sales- 
men. He pointed out that while there 
are many things which go into mak- 
ing successful full-time career life in- 
surance agents one important ingre- 
dient is adequate earnings. ‘““Thus,” 
he said, “the improvement of agents’ 
earnings is of the most vital concern 
to the eventual successful growth of 
the company.” 

Mr. Richardson made the point 
that “when policyholders purchase 
life insurance they are entering a 
long term relationship with us 
throughout the length of which they 
have paid for and are entitled to the 
kind of service which can only be 
provided by a successful full-time life 
insurance salesman.” He said that 
“prospective policyholders should 
give first consideration to selecting 
a life insurance agent in whom they 
can place reasonable confidence and 
who will be in the business five 
years from now.” 

“The criterion for an agent’s being 
in our service five years from now 
is almost invariably his earning abil- 
ity. Hence, improvement in agents’ 
earnings is important for the cus- 
tomer.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


EacH EVEN-NUMBERED YEAR for 
some time past some revision of the 
Social Security Act has been made. 
This year major discussion centers 
around medical care for the elderly. 
(The House of Representatives is 
elected on even-numbered years.) 
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CHARLES H. BADER, FLMI 
ADMINISTRATIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
Interstate Life & Accident 
Insurance Company 


HE LIFE INSURANCE industry 

has experienced many changes 
in recent years. New products are 
constantly being introduced into the 
market. Improved working condi- 
tions and advancement of modern 
drugs has permitted liberalization of 
underwriting standards. Electronic 
data processing marvels are chang- 
ing the organizational and person- 
nel structures of the companies.. In- 
flationary trends are creating new 
cost problems. Multiple line selling 
by life companies with their affili- 
ates is becoming more evidenced. 
We in combination companies are 
experiencing these same changes, 
and the purpose of this article is to 
review some of these changes as they 
affect the debit business. 

Lacking a formal survey of com- 
panies, it is always difficult to pre- 
sent a composite industry picture. 
The comments made herein are pri- 
marily the personal viewpoints of 
one individual who does not profess 
to be infallible. The signal strength 
of his crystal ball is no stronger than 
the one in the reader’s possession, 
and any projections should be 
treated accordingly. 

For the record it might be well 
to define debit business. It would 
consist of weekly industrial, monthly 
industrial, weekly and monthly debit 
ordinary and certain intermediate 
insurance that is maintained on a 
debit basis. The premiums on such 
insurance are collected by an agent 
within a geographical area and nor- 
mally no accounting as to premium 
payments on individual policies is 
maintained in either the home office 
or the district office, the collections 
being lumped as a balancing item 
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Trends in Debit 


on an account employing the system 
of advances and arrears. An ex- 
ception to this would be those sys- 
tems employing a route listing pre- 
pared in the home office with the 
collections settled on a cash basis. 

What has been the trend in the 
growth of debit business in the past 
few years? From in-force figures 
published in the Fact Book for 1959, 
we learn that industrial insurance 
actually showed a decrease of 493 
million while all ordinary was show- 
ing a gain of 23,156 million. And, 
from the monthly survey of the 
LIAMA, this trend continued for 
1959 with sales down for industrial 
and up for ordinary. While figures 
for debit ordinary are not broken out 
‘separately, we can assume that there 
is a proportionate increase in this 
line. 


Various Factors 


Mr. R. L. Wagner, actuary for 
the National Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, in a paper “In- 
dustrial Insurance, Past-Present- 
Future Trends,” discusses the var- 
ious factors affecting the industrial 
insurance market : 

Group Life Insurance. The recent 
reduction in the number of people 
necessary to qualify for group cover- 
age has expanded the group market. 
More and more companies are writ- 
ing so called “baby group” cover- 
ages. To some extent these coverages 
have invaded a market formerly left 
free for the writing of industrial in- 
surance. 

Group Coverage on Dependents. 
The extension of coverage in small 
amounts to dependents of employees 
is in competition with industrial in- 
surance. 

Family Type Policy. This recently 
introduced policy probably replaces 
more industrial insurance on chil- 


dren and a lesser extent on wives 
than on the wage earner of the fam- 
ily because of the amount of insur- 
ance involved. Even though offered 
in the industrial field by some com- 
panies it has undoubtedly cut into 
the industrial market. 

Monthly Debit Ordinary. Having 
the regular features of ordinary this 
type of policy contains the accidental 
and dismemberment features of in- 
dustrial policies and is sold for 
amounts of insurance as little as 
$250. It is in direct competition 
with industrial policies. 

Inflation. Increases in cost of burial 
alone have made the smaller indus- 
trial policies of little value. Former 
industrial insurance prospects be- 
cause of their relatively higher earn- 
ings are now able to buy the smaller 
amounts of ordinary insurance. 
Trend to Monthly Payments. The 
trend in this country toward a 
monthly cycle in the payment of 
obligations as well as the payment of 
salaries semi-monthly or monthly is 
changing the policyholders’ cycle of 
paying premiums to other than 
weekly. All except the lowest paid 
people are budgeting on a monthly 
basis and even industrial policies are 
being collected four weeks premium 
at one time. It is only natural that 
such policyholders should be chan- 
neled into the monthly premium field 
since there is a cost differential fa- 
voring such a change. 


The Southeastern Area 


Mr. Wagner has covered well the 
reasons for the apparent reduction in 
the amount of industrial insurance in 
force. It should be pointed out that 
this reduction does not necessarily 
hold true for all companies. Com- 
panies operating predominantly in 
certain areas, the Southeastern area 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Debit Trends—Continued agent, all influence the sale of in- toward monthly business. Some 

dustrial insurance. This in no way companies, sensing inflationary 
in particular, are still experiencing should imply that large amounts of trends and the tendency toward 
sizable increases in industrial insur- debit insurance, less frequent than monthly budgeting, have introduced 
ance. The large number of the col- weekly, are not being written on monthly industrial with limits of in- 
ored race in the South undoubtedly the colored race. With the increased surance increased to the maximums 
sustains the demand for industrial industrial growth of the South, the permitted by law. Some companies 
insurance. Their lower economic economic level of this race is rising with sizable amounts of weekly ordi- 
level of income with the accompany- and many substantial families are nary on the books are gradually con- 
ing lack of ability to budget less fre- purchasing regular and debit ordi- verting this business to monthly or- each y’ 
quently than weekly, the primary nary insurance. dinary. Who can say what the is to b 
desire for burial insurance and the Summing up the growth of debit trend would be if the economic cycle ized h 
continuing demand for constant insurance, we can safely say that should reverse itself? Although such 
servicing of the insurance by the the trend is away from weekly and possibility cannot be forecast in the 
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near future, any deflationary trends den chits 
with resulting reductions in level of of the 
income could readily adjust the Wh: 
mode of payment and the amounts hw 
of insurance required by the lower dena? 

. . DS. 
economic stratum of our society. ae 
Surely, companies in their long pe . 
range projections are bearing this aedies 
point in mind. 
less 1 
young: 
Expansion of Coverage cation 
‘ é ordina 
Another trend of the industry is a 
the expansion of the coverage of- ten 
fered on monthly debit plans. Here tT 
there is divided thinking as to the licati 
extent of liberalization. In some oe 
companies a monthly debit ordinary | Oe 
policy cannot be distinguished from . 
any other ordinary policy. The 
MDO policy is issued in the same 
manner, for the same rates, with the I 
same limits of insurance, and with é : 
the same coverage as any regular ae - 
ordinary policy. All the family in- Se 
come and term riders may be at- in ze 
salutes tached to the basic MDO contract. = t 
While there is much to be said for th ™ 
JOHN A. this approach, there is some ques- * 
In addition to insurance, John A. Lloyd's career LLOYD tion as to whether or not large poli- ne 
has embraced both the publishing business and cies should be issued on a debit In ott 
public service. His earliest positions were as a President Scale Cantaiate ah id ‘ under 
reporter and managing editor for Ohio news- UNION CENTRAL renin ertain y the wide adoption cover 
papers. In 1930 he was elected to the Ohio LIFE of pre-authorized check plans should ich 
Senate, and re-elected in 1932 and 1934. In tend to curtail h i At 
1933 Mr. Lloyd was elected Executive Secre- Srey th th a gr ose be to 
tary of the Ohio Association of Insurance € other extreme are those com- Also 
Agents, and from 1939 to 1943 he served as panies issuing their MDO policies k ; 
Superintendent of Insurance for the State of on restricted plans, at intermediate =P 
Ohio. In 1943 he joined Union Central and on f li - d f possil 
in the brief span of thirteen years rose to ri = vee imite amounts ¢ insur; 
the presidency. insurance and utilizing special con- a : 
: 1 re 
Mr. Lloyd's civic and association activities are tracts that can be automatically ne Geue 
numerous and varied, and include three terms printed, the same as_ industrial Live 
as President of the Cincinnati Chamber of olicies, by data processing equip- > 
Commerce and past president of the American 2 t sid P 2's Natur 
Life Convention. HOTEL/GOLF CLUB ei i es ae shoul 
. . w ween these two ex- 
In 1958 Union Central Life Insurance Com- HOLL YWOOD/FLORIDA tremes li th h d by morte 
pany held its annual President’s Club meeting New York: MU 8-6667/Phila.: LO 7-0475 wotinons - Saag hewn 9 mont! 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Wash., D.C.: ME 8-5092/Chicago: Su7-1563 Ost companies in the industry. ee 
Hollywood, Fla.: WA 2-4551 Normally the maximum amounts of oe : 
a : oul 
BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President - Sales premium are restricted to sums a: for u 
der $10. Any trend in liberalization busi 
sin 
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of coverage is mainly in the family 
income and other term riders, which 
of necessity would raise the maxi- 
mum limits of insurance. To pro- 
vide the agent with as complete a 
picture as possible, most companies 
show this term insurance on the 
register. Reducing term insurance 
requires a register transaction once 
each year if the amount of insurance 
is io be kept current. Such special- 
ized handling is confusing to both 
the home office and the field. The 
increased capacity of data processing 
machines has helped overcome many 
of the created procedural problems. 

What is the present trend in un- 
derwriting practices of debit busi- 


THIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL 


To Insurance BROKERS 
and AGENTS who qualify 


Wouldn’t you like to give this life size 
doll to your little daughter? 


YOU CAN by selling the NATIONAL 
GIRL — the hottest, fastest selling in- 
surance plan ever offered! It’s new! 





ness? Here again most companies 
appear to be liberalizing their pro- 
cedures. Inspection reports and 
medical examinations are being used 
less frequently especially at the 
younger ages. Copies of the appli- 
cation are being eliminated from 
ordinary policies for the lesser 
amounts of insurance. Clerks in the 
issuing section are nominally under- 
writing a large portion of the ap- 
plications, referring only the larger 
amounts and the unusual to the pro- 
fessional underwriter. 


Broad Mortality Span 


In his paper, Mr. Wagner com- 
ments on the trend in underwriting 
monthly debit business : 

“It seems logical that the underwrit- 
ing techniques to be applied to 
monthlv debit insurance should be 
those that have been applied to the 
underwriting of industrial insurance. 
In other words, it is thought that the 
underwriting should be aimed at 
covering a broad mortality span in 
each class and that there should not 
be too many substandard classes. 
Also attempts should be made to 
keep the declination rate as low as 
possible in order to satisfy the basic 
insurance needs of this market. The 
more refined underwriting tech- 
niques should be reserved for the 
large regular ordinary applications, 
Naturally the premium structure 
should reflect the somewhat higher 
mortality that would result in the 
monthly debit business from this 
underwriting philosophv. This 
would indicate that the responsibility 
for underwriting the monthly debit 
business should reside primarily in 
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It’s different! Sells on sight. 


For the first time a plan is offered that 
combines both protection and savings ex- 
clusively for the girl of today — mother of 
tomorrow. 
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those experienced in weekly pre- 
mium industrial underwriting.” 

Does this indicate that considera- 
tion should be given to the consoli- 
dation of all debit business under 
one department? Certainly such a 
consolidation would simplify han- 
dling and flow of work, especially 
in those companies using a combined 
register and agents account form. 
This is contrary to the trends in 
some companies that are separating 
their monthly debit ordinary into a 
department of its own. 


During the inflationary period ex- 
perienced in recent years, companies 
have been concerned over the rising 
costs of field collections and services. 
It is obvious that an agent must re- 
ceive a certain level of compensa- 
tion if he is to remain on a debit. 
He must produce new business to 
generate sufficient commissions, and 
he must have a debit of sufficient 
size to provide an adequate collec- 
tion salary. Companies with small 
average size debits have been con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Debit Trends—Continued 


cerned over the high rate of agency 
turnover. In many cases, they have 
resorted to some form of temporary 
subsidization. While it is not within 
the scope of this paper to delve into 
matters pertaining ‘to agency, in 
passing it may be well to mention 
certain steps being taken, such as, 
consolidation of debits, concentration 
in urban rather than rural areas, and 
emphasis on a production rather 
than basic-salary agency contract. 
From an office management stand- 
point, certain expense items are con- 
trollable : 
Salary for Supervision. By increas- 
ing the number of debits per staff, 
the number of staff managers may 
be reduced. Some companies have 
resorted to the use of associate man- 
agers, a small group of specialists 
used throughout the district as 
needed. 
Rent. District offices are moving out 
of the downtown high-rent areas into 
suburban locations near the center 
of the debit. Expensive prime loca- 
tions are being more closely scru- 
tinized as to their true public rela- 
tions value. 
Travel Expense. Concentration in 
urban areas reduces this expense. 
Where the business is widely scat- 
tered, the manager is being encour- 
aged to travel to the detached debits 
rather than bring his men into the 
district office. 
Postage. Consolidation of mail into 
large packages and elimination of 
first class mailing where possible, 
should realize some savings. 
Telephone and Telegraph. Letters 
should be encouraged. Timing de- 
vices for long distance calls and good 
telegraph techniques will help reduce 
this expense. 


Electronic Data Processing 


It is interesting to observe the 
results to date of the employment of 
medium and large scale electronic 
data processing equipment. The life 
insurance industry was one of the 
first to adopt such equipment for 
commercial uses. The Life Office 
Management Association created an 
electronics committee, now known as 
the automation committee, at a time 
when such equipment was in the ex- 
perimental stages. It was natural 
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that combination companies should 
consider this equipment for their 
debit business, that had been main- 
tained for many years on punched 
cards. The heavy traffic in the 
punched cards files, created by large 
numbers of transfers, lapses, rein- 
statements and policy changes, was 
requiring large batteries of clerks for. 
file maintenance. Magnetic tape 
clearly appeared to be the solution. 

Companies with large scale equip- 
ment are employing a data process- 
ing system, combining monthly and 
weekly business, that provides for 
the substitution of magnetic tape 
files for the policy record punched 
card files maintained at the home of- 
fice and the maintenance of a 
punched card debit file in each dis- 
trict office. The district office 
punched card debit file reduces the 
amount of agent paper work, elimi- 
nates home office pulling and refil- 
ing of cards, and makes possible the 
use of an abbreviated premium pay- 
ing status tape record at the home 
office. Some companies employing 
this system are seriously considering 
the use of direct lines from the field 
to the home office to speed up the 
work flow. Transmitting by punched 
tape and converting to magnetic tape 
eliminates the loss time spent in the 
mails. 

Companies employing the medium 
size electronic equipment have been 
unable to eliminate the manual file 
maintenance problem. However, 
they have shown many economies in 
time, space and personnel by the con- 
solidation and elimination of pro- 
cedural steps. With increased ca- 
pacity of equipment, combined regis- 
ters and accounts are more easily 
produced. Statistical reports are 
readily available, in many cases as a 
by-product. Accuracy is vastly im- 
proved as can be illustrated by the 
application of a rate check of the 
policy applications by the machines. 
Companies employing the route list- 
ing system of collections and agents’ 
accounting find this equipment in- 
dispensable. 

Briefly summarizing the effects of 
electronic equipment on debit busi- 
ness, manual processing and han- 
dling is being reduced ; through con- 
solidation of registers and accounts 
and elimination of field schedules, 
the clerical work performed by the 
agent is simplified, providing him 


with more time to produce and 
service the business; and most im- 
portant, statistical records and re- 
ports are rapidly and accurately ob- 
tained, by which management can 
control expenses and forecast and 
guide the growth of the business. 


Savings Realized 


Before leaving the subject of elec- 
tronic equipment, we should ask the 
question, “What dollar savings, if 
any, have been realized?” Within 
the same company you will receive 
a number of different answers, 
Those closest to the system agree 
that the debit procedures are a nat- 
ural application of such equipment. 
Very few will agree that there has 
been an actual dollar savings. Ifa 
price could be placed on the many 
intangible benefits of such a system, 
no doubt a savings could be claimed. 
If the machines of the future produce 
substantial reductions in manufac- 
turing, air-conditioning, space and 
maintenance costs, truly, the systems 
will have been vindicated beyond 
question. 

Mr. David Scott, Actuary for the 
Continental Assurance Company, in 
a paper presented at the 1959 
LOMA Annual Conference, had this 
to say: 

“T have mentioned the fact that we 
live in a monthly payment economy. 
At the same time, we have the drive 
by casualty and fire companies to 
acquire life insurance subsidiaries or 
affiliates. It is not my intention to 
go into the forces which led to the 
development of these multiple line 
organizations, now 122 in number 
according to a late count, but what 
is certain is that with the growth in 
number of these department stores of 
insurance, there is going to be an 
attempt to create the one-stop agent 
who will attempt to give a home- 
owner a complete insurance service 
and who will try to sell all of the 
forms of insurance the average man 
is likely to need whether it is fire, 
life, casualty or accident and health. 
Since there will be a one-stop agent, 
what is more natural than to have 
one monthly check to cover all of 
the insurance premiums. It is now 
possible to cover fire insurance, ac- 
cident and health and life insurance 
in one monthly check in a numbet 
of organizations, our own being one 
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of them. The methods used cur- 
rently are still in the experimental 
stage and will undoubtedly be greatly 
modified so as to include still other 
forms of insurance. I believe pres- ala: 
ent procedures are somewhat more , 
cumbersome than we will some day 
develop, especially those which are 
necessitated by the inclusion of a 
one or three year fire premium in 
a package with the regular monthly 
life insurance and accident and GROUP 
health premium.” 

Weekly and monthly debit fire in- 
surance has been written by a num- 
ber of companies for many years, 
This also holds true for automobile 
casualty insurance. A few life com- = Wis 
panies, utilizing affiliate companies, est iil Pay -T'hisli-lit:| Life 
have offered debit life, accident and cc | Insurance MEI Company | 
health, fire and casualty coverage 
through the same agents. Just as the 
lower income group’s needs for life 
coverage is fulfilled by debit insur- 
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ed. ance, it follows that all insurance 
uce needs of this group could be fulfilled 
fac- 7 on the same debit basis. In many 
and cases the other insurance would fur- 
ems nish a “door opener” for the intro- 
ond # duction of life insurance into the 

home. 
the 
r, in : 
950 Claims Settlement 
this The usual objections to the “one- 

stop selling” would apply as well to 
; We #@ multiple line debit business, The A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. | 
omy. claims settlement of other insurance | 
rive J is not as definite and final as under A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group | 
s to life insurance, and consequently any 3 : 
-s of J dissatisfied claimant would be apt insurance underwriter. 
n to @ to drop his life insurance along with 
the | the other insurance. The life agent rhe Paul Revere Life Insurance Company | 
line # has sufficient difficulties in under- ‘ 
mber standing the contents of his ratebook worcester « Massachusetts cemeeel sssand _ 
what #§ without learning the many compli- ny one | 
th in @ cations of the other coverages. And 
esof @ last, experience indicates that the | 
e af # agent devotes too great sales effort 
agent to the other insurance that is easier | 
jome- placed, and neglects his life sales. | 
rvice Multiple line debit business of limit the sale of proper amounts of tales related by the older men in | 
f the necessity must maintain separate col- life insurance? These and other your companies, the problems en- 
, ae lection figures for reporting pur- problems will become more apparent countered by the trail-blazers of the | 
» ire, | Poses, Therefore, even with com- as combination companies enter the industry. With the deepest of re- | 
ealth. bined registers and modified com- multiple line business. Present spect toward our predecessors, I say 
agent, 7% bined accounts, the clerical work of trends indicate that such entry will that, the challenges facing us today 
have #@ the agent will be increased. Policy- be more frequent. are just as demanding of our in- 
all of J holders in this income group are In closing, I believe that all will genuity as any in the history of life 
; OW limited as to the amounts that can agree with, “Yes, it is a changing insurance. Will these challenges be 
e, ac- be spent for insurance. Will the ad- world.” Thinking back to your in- met? That question is being an- 
rance #@ dition of expensive coverages such troduction to the life insurance busi- swered every day in the affirmative 
a as automobile casualty insurance ness, I’m sure you will recall the by agents throughout the nation. 
. 
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...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Threekids. Goodhealth.Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s alread 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 
the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auéo cla 
[ But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and hi 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up # 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take [ state rarm }} subject of life insurance. 


to handle this man’s business? Gea It takes just this kind of agent. And th 


It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it ea 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. J i_surance | to call on the big life buyer. Regularly, thf 
It takes an agent who already has a special do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


fome Office and Field 


Low Oe 
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tna Life: Hubert R. Enders has been 
‘promoted to manager, accident-health 
“gales, life agency dept. 
Walter H. Smith has been appointed 
' general agent at Birmingham succeeding 
Toy Lockhart. 


American Bankers Life: Alfred E. Smith 
ONeill, president of William J. Green, 
/jt.. Byrne & O'Neill Company, has been 
appointed general agent for Philadelphia 
area. 


American General: Promotions: Wil- 
loughby C. Williams, treasurer; John W. 
Knight, assistant vice president and con- 
troller in charge of newly-created account- 
ing-budgeting div.; Raymond J. Kane, 
_ whose title remains assistant vice president 
and assistant secretary, becomes manager 
“of newly-created new business section; 
| Paul B. Pennington, assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary; and Robert 
W. Mills, assistant secretary and manager 
of claims. 


_ American Mutual Life: Sam Kalainov has 
/been appointed agency supervisor at 
' Moorhead, Minn. 


‘American United: Home office appoint- 
| ments: F. Earl Mulcahy, assistant manager 
of training in agency dept.; and Robert 
| A. Gardner, underwriting dept. 

Frank J. Reidy has been appointed unit 
' Manager in Tulsa (Okla.) area for Robert 
pM. Belisle agency. 


i ) ‘Appalachian National: Stanion C. Welch 
“has been appointed agency supervisor in 
fast Tennessee. General agent appoint- 
ments: Conway Smith, Jr., Morristown, 
‘and Lee R. Sweat, LaFollette, Tenn. 


kers Life & Cas.: Rhea D. Crowe has 
‘been named to head the new Atlanta 
sbranch office at 770 Spring St. 


Beneficial Life: Promoted to assistant vice 
presidents: J. Marvin Larson, Max E. Jen- 
son, Palmer Cundick and George I. Can- 
non. Named assistant secretaries: Wallace 
E. Beames, Jr., Owen I. Gardner and 
Howard H. Smith. Robert F. McMaster 
has been made building superintendent 
and appraisor and Marvin A. Sorensen be- 
came I.B.M. coordinator. 


Beneficial Standard: Cravens-Dargan & 
Co. have been appointed managing gen- 
tral agents to market a unique cancer 
policy through West Coast agents and 
rokers. 


Berkshire Life: Louis B. Carpenter has 
been appointed general agent in Chicago. 


Brotherhood Mutual: Promoted: Donald 
E. Williamson to regional supervisor for 
Va., S. C., and part of Ind.; Harrison Hull 
fo manager of home office city agency 
succeeding Mr. Williamson; Menno P. 
Gaeddert to regional supervisor for Kan., 
Colo. and Okla.; Howard Marks to state 
Supervisor for Florida; Elmer P. Zehr, dis- 
tict agent in central Kansas (new); and 
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Ralph Weaver, district agent in Staunton, 
Waynesboro and Charlottesville area, Va., 
(new). 


Cal-Farm Cos.: Agency manager changes: 
Dean Barney (Big Valley) at Lake County 
Agency; Raymond Heintz (Florin), Sac- 
ramento County Agency; Neal Stark (Sut- 
ter County), newly-formed Butte County 
Agency in Oroville; and Al Chadwick, 
Western Washington Agency at Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. (new). 

Ben Wendroff, field supervisor, has been 
appointed agency manager of Butte 
County Agency in Yuba City. 


California Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Ron Tomsic, Oakland, operating 
under name Grubb & Tomsic Co., 3608 
Grand Ave.; and Stanley L. Davis, Sr., 
Fairbanks, Alaska (first). 

Clifford W. Anderson, formerly agency 
supervisor for Jefferson National, has been 
named general manager at Minneapolis 
regional office. 


Canada Life: Promotions: J. G. Murray, 
associate superintendent of group pen- 
sions; W. R. Armstrong, agency secretary; 
W. M. Jacobi, CLU, FLMI, assistant super- 
intendent of field training; H. W. McCub- 
bin, FSA, assistant actuary; and H. T. 
Crozier Taylor, CLU, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

General agent appointments: Wylie E. 
Richards, Jackson, Miss.; Michael A. 
O’Brien, St. Paul, Minn. (life dept. under 
direction of Walter W. Fricke); New York 
City—Nathaniel Altschul’s agency to be 
known as New York Eness branch, Louis 
C. Ostrer Associates, Inc., to be known as 
New York Empire branch, and Lee 
Nashem Agency at 110 E. 42nd St.; and 
Irving Rogers, Toms River, N. J. 


Canadian Premier: Harry H. Badger has 
been appointed manager of Winnipeg 
branch. 


Central States Health: Dwight Nelson 
has been appointed manager of credit 
insurance div. in Denver. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Donald W. Mac Con- 
nell has been named resident superintend- 
ent of agencies at new regional offices at 
777 Broad St., Shrewsbury, N. J., and Ray- 
mond F. Ryan, Jr., appointed assistant 
resident superintendent of agencies. 

Keith H. Thorp, Jr., has been made 
assistant resident superintendent in Chi- 
cago. 


Conn. General: Group managers named: 
U. Hayden Brockway, III, New Haven, 
Conn.; Harry B. Moorhouse, Norfolk; 
James H. Rucks, Memphis; Charles A. 
Zezza, Albany; and K. Dale Russell, San 
Diego, Cal. Assistant group managers ap- 
pointed: Theodore F. Bohren, Milwaukee; 
Thomas R. Haddock, Westchester branch 
in Hartsdale, N. Y.; William K. Holcepl, 
San Diego; Roy T. Manicom, Jr., Hous- 
ton; Roger E. Springer, Tampa; and 
Charles A. Willgohs, 41st St., New York 
City. 


New district ae offices: San Francisco 
—Marvin S. Loewith, district group man- 
ager, Richard A. Ross, district group 
pension manager, and Jack M. Friel, group 
manager; Los Angeles—Arthur E. Davis, 
district group manager, Tom D. Arm- 
strong, district group pension manager, 
and Byron D. Williams, group executive. 

Appointments at Boston brokerage 
agency; Jere G. Oren, assistant manager; 
Hugh W. Andes, Jr., and Paul A. Haber- 
bush, senior brokerage consultants; and 
Raymond F. Gallagher, brokerage consult- 
ant. 

New brokerage consultants: Arthur C. 
Eaton, Atlanta; Gerald Morse, Madison 
Ave., New York City; and Jerome E. 
Powell, Pittsburgh. 

Group pension representatives named: 
Henry C. McKenna, Hartford; John S. 
Perreca, Baltimore; and Karl R. Shaw, 
New York City. 


Conn. Mutual: Dr. David Luchs has been 
promoted to associate medical director 
and William J. Hofmann to official staff 
as assistant supervisor, income settlements. 


Continental Assur.: Arthur O’Brien, for- 
merly an agent in Chicago for North- 
western Mutual, has been added to home 
office agency dept. staff as agency assist- 
ant. 


Cravens-Dargan & Co.: Beneficial 
Standard Life has appointed this Los 
Angeles firm of insurance managers as 
managing general agents to market 
through West Coast agents and brokers 
a unique cancer policy. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Warner H. Men- 
dell, vice president and general solicitor, 
has been named head of the combined 
law dept. (law dept.-insurance and law 
dept.-investments). Promotions in residen- 
tial mortgage dept.: F. W. Kriney, man- 
ager; J. F. Shaak, chief appraiser; and 
J. P. DeWitt, assistant chief appraiser. 

Alan Thomander, formerly a junior 
credit analyst with The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, has been appointed an assistant to 
the economist. 

Gerald Fugate has been named agency 
manager in Rochester succeeding William 
P. Mason, who will specialize in personal 
insurance sales. 


Farmers and Traders Life: Jack E. Rath- 
burn, formerly assistant secretary, has been 
elected assistant comptroller. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Webster Evans has 
been advanced to assistant vice president 
and Daniel Jacquint elevated to associate 
general counsel. 


Fidelity Mutual: Donald B. Walters has 
been appointed an officer of the company 
with the title of agency secretary. 


Franklin Life: Calvert Hall, CLU, was 
elected field vice president supervising op- 
erations in southeastern U.S. 


(Continued on the next page) 

















Field Appointments—Continued 


Promoted to area managers: John R. 
Hills, West Los Angeles; William A. 
Menke, Jr., San Diego and Imperial 
counties; and Richard O. Pugh, Greater 
Los Angeles. 

General agents named: William M. Gil- 
liam, Fayetteville, and Edgar C. Phifer, Jr., ii 
Charlotte, N. C.; James W. Reed (for- _— 
merly regional manager of east Tenn. 
with Security American), Macon, and 
Travers E. Dowling, Conley, Ga.; Fred- 
erick R. Rutledge, Jr., (formerly S.C. 
state manager for Guardian Life), Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Robert L. Hill, Richmond, 
Va.; Daniel W. Bonaguidi, Des Plaines, 


manager for Prudential), Fort Collins, 


Ariz. 


Point, N. C. 


Portland (Ore.), respectively. 


Girardian iIns.: Regional 


Thomas J. Bassett (formerly staff 
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BOSTON MUTUAL 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 


Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


“These might perk him up, but Anico’s line 
(and commission scale) would perk him and 
the business up too!” 
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OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
G 


ALVESTON, TEXAS 


Colo.; Tage Pedersen, CLU, Phoenix, 


Appointed district managers: Norman 
F, Corey (Washington National), Canons- 
burg, Pa.; Koy L. Dawkins, Rockingham, 
and William W. Ring (Prudential), High 


Kerby Farrell and Arnie Portocarrero 
have been appointed special representa- 


Georgia International: Joe H. Childress 
and A. C. Roy Mitchard have been ap- 
pointed regional directors of agencies of 
new offices opened in Austin (Tex.) and 


managei's 
named: O. M. McGee, CLU, portions of 
Ohio and Michigan; Heinz Ruppolt, D. 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 























of C., Md., Del., W. Va. and Va.; and 
Robert Van Lone, California. 
Government Personnel: General agent 
appointments: Paul V. French, Key West 
Agency, Fla. and J. D. Gambill, Hawaii 
Agency. 

Great Southern: Harry B. Pravorne, for- D. ¢ 
merly with Equitable Life Assur. as field 
assistant, group dept., has been appointed 
regional manager for group and broker- 
age sales in Los Angeles office. 


gional 
Texas, 


Life o 
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agers 
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Shoup 


Great-West: Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, Inc., sen:ati 


general agents, asked to be relieved of cal 
these responsibilities and their staff and COs 
offices have been integrated into the ae 
branch office system. J. Clayton Schaefer, 
CLU, who was life agency manager for 
Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, has been made 
manager of the Los Angeles branch. The 
Beverly Hills and San Francisco brokerage 
offices became branch offices with James L. 
Brown, CLU, and M, M. Miller, respec. 
tively, as branch managers. 


Maine 
agent, 
intend 
will cc 
for an 


Manhe 
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Guardian Life: Charles L. Ghent, for- Mass. 

merly associated with Monarch Life, has 

joined the home office staff as manager Manuf 

of accident-health sales. who ¥ 
presids 


Home Life (N.Y.): Fred G. Kirtland, agency 
CLU, has been named manager of new agency 
Morris County agency in Chatham, N. J. ry 
Indianapolis Life: Robert J. McCain, dent, 
formerly district manager for Equitable Canad 
Life Assur. at Wausau, Wis., has been 
appointed general agent there. Marsh 
forme} 
of Am 
as vic 
succee 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- dent, 
pointments: John O. Boner (general so ame 
agent, Republic National), Indianapolis; 
Westmoreland B. Ackiss (Metropolitan 
Life), Bayside, Va.; and Lawrence A. Butts 
(district manager for Continental Cas.), 
Urbana, Il. 


Intercoast Mutual: Edgar F. Wilson has 
been promoted to vice president, group 
dept. 


Mass. 
prome 
and H 
ager 0 

Dist 
Thom 
and P. 
quarte 
Birmi: 


John Hancock: Louis F. Egidio has been 
named supervisor of field training cover- 
ing, N. J., N. Y. and eastern Pa. 

A group office has been opened in Char- 
lotte, N. C., with Joseph P. Gibbons, Jr., 
as manager. 


Kansas City Life: Louis E. Madden has 
resigned as general agent for Wisconsin 
but will continue to represent the com- 
pany as a personal producer in that state 
and Florida. of mi 

Michael Braude has been appointed home 
field training supervisor. Mic 
inte 
Knight, Rives & Co.: Has changed its manag 
name to Rives, Massey & Hedges with the agent 
admission of new partners. Partners of of Flu 
the new Atlanta firm are: Davis B. Rives; City 1 
Robert A. Rives, managing casualty and Willia 
life depts.; Irvin M. Massey and B. Fred expan 
Hedges, managing fire-marine operations. tions 


dent- 
Life & Casualty: L. F. Hardigree and F. 
H. Abernathy have been promoted to —§ Midla 
district managers at Orlando and Tulla- merly 
hassee, Fla., respectively. Ben Wofford, Jr, JB P&rvis 
and J. H. Carson, Jr., have been advanced JB Po'nte 
to regional sales directors for Missouri derwr 
and Arkansas, respectively. Uhe 


Florid 
Life of North America: Joseph T. Garry & forme 
and Miss Jean Ackerson have been named will 5 
assistants to the life controller. north 
Donald A. Pahl, formerly reinsurance . 
supervisor and field representative for Minis’ 


Lincoln Natio inted re- jm erly 
National, has been appointec Credi 
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gional reinsurance manager in Dallas, 
Texas, covering the southeastern U. S. 


Life of Virginia: Sidney A. Hempley and 
William H. Ball have been named man- 
agers of Columbia (S. C.) and Washington, 
D. C., ordinary agencies, respectively. 


Lincoln National: Gordon J. Lucasse has 
been named district agent for Gail L. 
Shoup & Associates, Grand Rapids repre- 
sentatives. Charles L. Slane has been ap- 
pointed life manager for Theo H. Davies 
& Co., Far East., Ltd., Philippines repre- 
sentatives. 


Moine Fidelity: J. J. Radville, general 
agent, has been appointed regional super- 
intendent of agencies for Connecticut. He 
will continue his own agency in Hartford 
for an indefinite period. 


Monhattan Life: Richard J. Conboy has 
been appointed general agent in Boston, 
Mass. 


Manufacturers Life: 4. T. Seedhouse, 
who was associate treasurer, become vice 
president-administration. R. D. Ralfe, 
agency superintendent, has been made 
agency vice president in charge of sales 
operations outside of North America; and 
W. F. G. Adams, CLU, agency superinten- 
dent, has assumed full direction of the 
Canadian div. 


Marsh & McLennan: George H. Watkins, 
formerly vice president of Container Corp. 
of America, has joined the Chicago office 
as vice president in charge of life dept. 
succeeding Howard I. Potter, vice presi- 
dent, who will continue in an advisory 
capacity. 


Mass. Mutual: 4. Newton Wells has been 
promoted to senior mortgage loan analyst 
and Howard J. Noonan advanced to man- 
ager of registry dept. 

District group representatives named: 
Thomas R. Deedy, covering eastern Mass. 
and Portland and Bangor, Me., with head- 
quarters in Boston; William G. Kinsey, 
Birmingham, Ala; and Mel R. Hebert, 
Los Angeles and San Diego areas. 


Michigan Life: William D. Zell, formerly 
assistant claims manager for Provident 
Life & Acc., has been appointed an account 
executive in the group div. James Harper 
has been named to newly-created post 
of manager of ordinary issue dept. at 
home office. 

Michigan appointments: Robert V. 
Winters, formerly northeastern Michigan 
manager for Prudential, becomes general 
agent in Flint area; Cecil N. Blackmore 
of Flushing and Kenneth Sigler of Garden 
City named district resentatives; and 
William D. Conklin of Lathrup Village 
expands his general and casualty opera- 
tions to include the company’s life, acci- 
dent-health and group insurance. 


Midiand Mutual: Z. Gene Carmin, for- 
merly accident-sickness underwriting su- 
pervisor with Nationwide, has been ap- 
pointed manager of accident-sickness un- 
derwriting. 

he first agency has been established in 
Florida (Jacksonville). Harlan H. Davalt, 
formerly associated with Security Mutual, 
will serve as general agent covering the 
Northern part of the state. 


Ministers Life: Gerald G. Dederick, for- 
merly an insurance inspector for Retail 
Credit, has been made manager of policy 
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LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 
all Americans because it represents the freedom 
which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 
Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
selves and their families and most American families 
have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


this security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
a large measure of security for many families. Over a 
quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 
for the protection of policyowners. Perhaps this 
financial strength is one of the reasons why more and 
more people each year buy their life insurance 


from Liberty National. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, President 

















UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 


-——— FOUR YEAR PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
1955 1959 
} | $53,209,252.00 4 INCOME > $81,055,512.55 
$58,034,592.97 q ASSETS > $113,466,116.70 
$8,952,288.88 4 CAPITAL & SURPLUS » $19,663,984.05 
$480,492,046 4 INSURANCEINFORCE >  $708,834,983 

















Writing All Forms 


Ordinary Life — Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Hospital — Medical and Surgical Coverages 
Industrial Life — Accident and Sickness Policies 


Operating in 43 States and The District of Columbia 


Home Office 
1313 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 














issue dept. George M. Craig, former 
Twin-City agent for Provident Mutual, 
has been appointed manager of group 
dept. 


Monumental Life: Dwight K. Bartlett, III, 
formerly supervisor of group actuarial 
dept. for State Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed as group actuary and Robert J. 
Hurley, formerly in group sales with 
Travelers in Baltimore, named assistant 
manager of group sales. 

General agent appointments: Charles 
Freiberg, Philadelphia; and Cohen Baxter 
Insurance Agency (Louis Cohen and San- 
ford M. Cohen), Kansas City, Kan. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Albert G. Schmerge, 
Cincinnati agency supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in New York City 


succeeding general agent Lee Nashen, re- 


signed. 


Thomas R. Baird has been named group 
representative in Atlanta assisting life 
agents in 10 Southern states. Harry E. 
Riser, formerly group representative in 


Detroit for John Hancock, has 


been 


appointed district group manager of new 
office in Dallas covering Ark., La., Okla. 
and Texas. Walter R. Miller, CLU, for- 
merly district group manager for General 
American, has been appointed manager 
of Memphis district group office which 
handles agencies in Memphis, Chatta- 


nooga and Nashville. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Henry L. Hayden has 
been named assistant advertising director. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Up to date coverage of the 

new "family plan" policies 

and “guaranteed insurability 
agreements" 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies .. new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a month before publication 
date: 


AMERICAN UNITED  (IND.)—Announces 
general reduction in gross premiums on a 

“quantity discount” system. Lower pre- 
mium rates for women. 

CAROLINA LIFE (8S. C.)—New par and 
Non-Par rates introduced. 

CROWN LIFE (CANADA)—Introduces new 
rates on a “quantity discount” basis. Re- 
duced rates for women. 

GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.)—Reduced 
rates for women on two leading policies, 
the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” 

INDIANAPOLIS _ LIFE—Premiums graded 
Ae! size. Lower rates for women. 

L R LIFE (MISS.)—Introduces “Su- 
erselect Risk”—Life Paid-Up at 95 (Min. 
15,000 men; = women); Retirement 

Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable & Con- 
vertible Term (Min. $7.500). 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA—In- 
troduces several new plans of insurance. 
Rates reduced for women on policies of 
$10.000 or more 

MANHATTAN LIFE (N. Y.)—Introduces 
“Adjustable Whole Life.” 

METROPOLITAN LIFE—Announces com- 
plete revision of its Policy Portfolio. Two 
new series of policies introduced. The 
“Tower” series are for amounts of $5,000 
and over and the “Metropolitan” series for 
amounts under $5, 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE—Revised dividend 
scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement 
options and accumulated dividends in- 
creased from 3. at to 3.65%. 

NEW YORK —Introduces “Income 
Builder at 65” Min. $10,000) and “Estate 
Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—1960 Dividend 
scale increased 9.1% over 1959. This makes 
pond eighth consecutive year that the com- 

ae inerensed their dividend scale. 

PRON T MUTUAL—1959 dividend scale 
pects nee for 1960. Interest rate on settle- 
ment options and accumulated dividends 
increased from 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced 
rates for women. 

PRUDENTIAL— Introduces new policy espe- 
cially designed for women at reduced rates 
for amounts of $5,000 or more. 

UNITED STATES LIFE—Introduces “Modi- 
fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 
after 3 years. 





1960-A YEAR OKT 
RATE & DIVIDENH/ 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1960 COMPEND... 


. .. for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 
The NEW 1960 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 


‘our ¢ 
BIG-M 


; 
it 
' 


roc pial 
The most complete $s new policy rates and data | | 
available . . . SWEEP’ oy CHANGES IN THE 1960 COMPEND 


MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with All 
COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything is 
portant to you! 

NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top 
every development in premium rates and dividends. Co 

MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descripti 
of these policies available anywhere: i 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE “GUARA 
INSURABI VIDENDS SCALED UPWARD . .._ PREFERENT 
RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER OF COMPANIES - - . “FAMILY PLAN 
INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHO 
ING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 

The 1960 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best wi 
fact-grounded, — sales approaches. It’s y Ww 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mi 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates 
dividend scales . . . gives you a competitive edge. W 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your — 
standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . giv 
it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! W 

The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds. . . sta 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a s 

Yes, for companies writing 98% of all inmate in force in the U. W 

and Canada you have this detailed information: 

Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 

Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 

values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and install 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
Savi oo, i a 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance e thi 

All this for less than %4 the cost of your daily paper! 

Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; ord 





3. 4 or 5 books—$4.75 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 


Cflitcralt -crsorsre: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





OXTENSIVE POLICY, 
NHANGES! 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


' 


HE NEW 1960 
LEMENT OPTIONS 


with ¢ All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
hing it 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 


; fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 
n top 


adi Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
o on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
criptia United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 


am lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
ay AM must have for effective programming. And program- 

po | peomeggy the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
lad cessful agent. 


It’s y With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
out ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 

terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
nate TIONS. 


dge. With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 

fession options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 

: ae more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


| sotd! With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 


_ for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
és for them. 


the U. With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
° window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 
Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


e this form 





Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
____. copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
O | YEAR ( 2 YEARS 


order direct 


ROUP YOUR 
RDERS . .. 


SAVE 





NAME (Please Print} 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 





























Field Appointments—from page | | | 


Promoted to regional group managers: 
George J. Lavoie, southern, replacing 
Frank A. Miller transferred to south- 
western region; Robert Scally, Greater 
New York; C. Allan Stark, western; and 
Albert E. Wayne, central. 

Robert J. Gore has been appointed man- 
ager of Lexington (Ky.) agency succeeding 
Joseph B. Clarken, resigned. 


Nationwide: James J. Lorimer has been 
appointed associate director of govern- 
ment relations. 


N. Y. Life: Robert E. Thomas has been 
promoted to senior public relations as- 
sociate. Robert M. Wendlinger, formerly 
executive assistant in charge of editorial 
services for United Hospital Fund of N. Y., 
has joined the editorial services section as 
public relations associate. 


North American Co.: General agent ap- 
pointments: Thedore Karolyi, Niles, Cal.; 
John W. Tapp, Beaumont, Texas; A. E. 
Zipfel, Belleville, and Jack Saylor, Atkin- 
son, Ill.; Harry W. Hilton, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Edmund A. Shelley, Dyer, Ind.; 
and Harry M. Nearing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Named regional sales directors: Hollie 
E. Malone, Houston, and Jack H. Braunig, 
Dallas, Texas; Warren G. Johnson, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; and Patrick J. Murphy, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Northwestern Mutual: Donald H. Wind- 
felder has been advanced to assistant su- 
perintendent of securities. 





Northwestern National: George E. Mag- 
ner and Robert E. Lee have been ap- 


pointed managers of Dayton (Ohio) 
agency and newly-established agency at 
Glasgow (Mont.), respectively. George A. 
Peacock has been named unit manager 
in Denver (Colo.) agency. 


Nyhart Co., The Howard E.: Jan M. 
Charlton, formerly group actuary for 
Monumental Life, has joined this Indiana- 
polis firm of consulting actuaries. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): V. Jack Trees has 
been promoted to regional group manager 
and placed in charge of Houston office 
succeeding Alvin G. Loop, who has 
moved to Philadelphia to take over for 
Galt L. McClurg, who was transferred to 
Los Angeles. Regional manager Claude 
L. Hartley (Los Angeles) has been named 
manager of Long Beach (Cal.) group 
office, now a full regional office, Jack E. 
Nickell promoted to associate regional 
group manager, and George T. Sibley 
made group sales representative. 

Los Angeles changes: James B. Zink, 
school group representative; John R. 
Nethery promoted to special case group 
service manager; and group sales repre- 
sentative Charles E. Decker transferred 
from Long Beach. 

Home office appointments: Robert A. 
Rush, assistant to director of group sales; 
Ward R. Malkin, supervisor group sales 
administration replacing Mr. Rush; Gerald 
Cogan, assistant to supervisor, and 4A. 
Leigh Triggs, assistant supervisor, group 
sales administration; Philip D. Ross, group 
sales trainee assigned to home office train- 




















A PROUD LIST OF PRODUCTS... 





®@ Mortgage Cancellation 
@ Key Men Insurance 

@ Partnership Insurance 
@ Family Policies 

@ Hospitalization 


®@ Weekly Premium 









Serving The Great Southwest 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN GENERAL GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


@ Pension 
®@ Trusts 
@ Retirement Income 


®@ Educational Endowments 
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ing circuit; and James A. Kopin, assisiant 
director of group training. 

Edward D. Mesher has been promoted 
to group sales representative in Seaitle, 
Richard §. Emler appointed school grou 
representative at Fresno, and Thomas 2 
Azinger named group sales trainee in 
Pittsburgh. 

General agent appointments: Wallace 
L. Hyer (formerly with N. Y. Life) at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., succeeding Walter Har. 
bold, retired; Frederick H. Bender (for- 
merly with Paul Revere) in Wausau, 
Wis.; and Edward J. Capri (formerly 
manager of life dept. of Harold Fry 
Agency) in Canton, Ohio. 

Linton E. Whaley has been promoted 
to manager of Pasadena branch office. 
Assistant branch managers named: Wil- 
liam J. O’Brien, Toronto Bloor St.; R. 
Richard Reticker (formerly general agent 
with Berkshire Life) at Chicago La Salle 
St.: J. Hamrick Meister, San Francisco; 
and William J. Clark, Whittier, Cal. 

Appointed assistant brokerage man- 
agers: James H. Poston, Dallas, William F. 
Brower, CLU, Philadelphia; and Neiles H. 
K. Larsen, Chicago La Salle St. 

A new branch office has been opened 
in Kitchener, Ont., with Eugene G. L. 
Rose as branch manager. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): William E. Rus- 
sell has been named unit manager at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Ohio National: Appointed regional su- 
pervisors of new offices: Robert G. Guthrie 
for Ohio, Kentucky and southern and 
central Indiana with headquarters at 
home office and with John A. Stoelting as 
regional representative; and Roy S. How- 
ard, Jr., for Michigan, Illinois and north- 
ern Indiana offices at Detroit. 


Old Equity: David M. Siegel has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. Peter 
Melavic has been named manager of 
machine accounting div. 


Old Republic: David G. Rosenthal, Leo 
V. Natalicchio and Edwin Samalin, all 
associated with Columbian Agency Corp., 
have been appointed representatives in 
New York City. 





Pacific Fidelity: Richard J. Dickard and 
Spencer B. Vay have been appointed man- 
agers at Downey and San Diego, Cal. 
respectively. 


Pacific Mutual: Managerial appoint- 
ments: William S. Cremen (formerly gen- 
eral agent for Central Life Assur.), Wash- 
ington, D. C., agency; Joseph M. Sullivan 
(Bankers Life), Philadelphia agency. 
George Streisfield (assistant manager, 
N. Y. Life), Downey, Cal., agency; James 
B. Dame, Phoenix group office; and John 
P. Farrington, Washington, D. C., group 
Office. 

Mrs. Kathryn T. Bierstein, CLU, has 
been named assistant general agent with 
the Arthur E. Kraus Agency, Los 
Angeles. 


Pacific National: A branch office has 
been established at Los Angeles with 
Bert Kreisberg as branch manager to head 


ordinary life div. and group div. under 


Herbert K. Woodland. 


Pan-American: Fred M. Garner, formerly 


special agent for Union Life in Little 
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Rock, has been appointed general agent 
there. 


Patriot Life: H. J. St. Pierre, formerly a 
superintendent for Washington National, 
has been appointed general agent in Penn- 
sauken, N. J. 


Pilot Life: General agent appointments: 
Frank DeLancey, Jr., Asheville, N. C.; 
Hubert L. Aday, Little Rock, Ark.; and 
A. Jack Aragon, Orlando, Fla. 


Protective Life (Ala.): New general 
agents: C. Jim Rice (National Life of Vt.), 
LaFayette, William A. Geer (Prudential), 
Albany, and Nathan O. McWaters (Met- 
ropolitan), Athens, Ga.; Sam E. Lindsey, 
Ft. Walton Beach, William T. Bludworth 
(Gulf Life), Panama City, and Charles 
Zottu (Peninsular Life), Lakeland, Fla.; 
John W. Townsend and William F. 
Hodges (both formerly with Continental 
Fidelity) at Wichita Falls and Dallas, 
Texas, respectively; Thomas E. Harden 
(Equitable Life) Little Rock, Ark.; Sam 
A. Watson (Atlantic Life), Charleston, 
§. C.; J. E. McGuire (Pilot Life), Jackson, 
Miss.; and Seth Hastings (Security Ameri- 
can), Memphis, Tenn. 


Provident Mutual: The title of Richard 
L. Benson has been changed to manager 
of agencies-West Coast. 


Prudential: Meyer Melnikoff was elected 
second vice president. 

Promotions: Henry E. Arnsdorf, direc- 
tor of public relations and advertising: 
Kenneth L. Brooks, director of sales pro- 
motion; and Harold A. Miller, assistant 
general manager, home office buildings 
and plant dept. 

Donald C. Nott has been named 
ordinary agencies training consultant. 
Walter E. Johnson has been appointed 
associate manager of Boston agency. 


Republic National: A. Nicholas Brosius 
has been appointed manager of the 
tabulating dept. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices and 
their managers: Gastonia, N. C—Roy C. 
Bragg; California, Stockton—Douglas T. 
Bennington and Vallejo—Herbert C. 
Kelsey. 


Ross, Flink & Livengood, Inc.: Has 
changed its name to Ross, Flink & 
Associates, Inc., and the new address is 
P. O. Box 1860, Junction City, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): A new agency 
has been opened in Springfield, Mass., 
under the direction of Richard N. Hay- 
wood and Frank J. Moskal, general agents. 


Southern Provident: Glenn Hayes has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer and 
chief accountant. 


Southwestern Life: Tom E. Sargeant has 
been promoted from manager of city 
loans to loan officer, H. H. Skaggs ad- 
vanced from manager of farm-ranch loans 
to associate loan officer, and O. J. Finney 
elevated from assistant secretary to real 
estate officer. 


Standard Security: Walter D. Osborne, 
formerly director of New York State’s ad- 
Vertising and publicity programs, has 
becn appointed advertising director. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, 


UNITED LIFE 
AGENTS! 


During 1959, YOU HAVE... 


Vhelped increase Life In- 
surance in Force to more 
than 400 million dollars... 

\/ brought in over 101 mil- 
lion dollars in new Life 
Insurance paid-for .. . 

Vhelped increase company 
assets to over 43 million 
dollars ... 


We want everyone to know 
we're proud as punch with 
the job being done by our 
crack field force. We believe 
in them, we back them 
100%; we go all the way to 
help them sell more effi- 
ciently. Want more details 
on this company's concept 
of ‘‘agent-mindedness''? 
Write now. 





UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY << 





ESTABLISHED 1913 @ CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., United Life, | White Street, 
Concord, N. H. 


STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.,* D. C., Fla., Ind.,* La., Me., Md.,* Mass., Mich.,* 
N. H., N. J., N. C..° Ohio,* Pa.,* R. I., Vt., Va.* ° 


* General Agency Opportunities Available. 
Overseas Territories Available. 
Brokerage Opportunities Available. 





State Mutual Life: G. 7. Johnson has 
been appointed manager of agency in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Travelers: 7. Shad Medlin has been 
named 2nd vice president in life, accident- 
health agency dept. 


Union Central: Manager Stanley M. 
Teitelbaum has been transferred to Balti- 
more branch office succeeding Robert L. 
Hoffman, resigned. Curtis A. Kauffman, 
formerly associated with Prudential, has 
been named manager of Chicago branch 
formerly under Robert Circle. 


Union Mutual: A new office has been 
opened at 1511 K St., N. W., Washington, 


D. C., with Frank J. Wetzel as agency 
manager. 


United Benefit: Promotions: Howard 
Mattas, regional director-midwest; Ralph 
Paschke and Larry McGuire, senior train- 
ing consultants. Richard Lange has been 
named supervisor of new department de- 
signed to study and develop programs for 
future utilization of electronic procedures 
and equipment. 

Appointments for this company and 
Mutual of Omaha: Hugh Marymee pro- 
moted to manager of student insurance 
div.; Edwin E. Cowart, Jr., advanced to 
manager of Wyoming div. office replacing 
Robert L. Jennings, elevated to general 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


agent in Wisconsin (Madison); general 
agents—John Nauss, Eau Claire, and Leo 
Mero, Green Bay, Wis.; managers—Vince 
Clark, Oshkosh (new), and Marvin Hoth, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Robert Patterson, 
new Milwaukee service office. 


United States Life: Appointed to home 
office staff: Donald N. Pinkham, formerly 
superintendent of agencies for Maine 
Fidelity, resident superintendent of 
agencies for Me., Vt. and N. H., with 
offices in Portland, Me.; and Allan D. 
Wright, training consultant. 


West Coast: James J. Borges, manager of 
premium collection dept., was elected 
assistant secretary. Frank A. Nicholson, 
CLU, has been appointed to newly-created 
post of agency counselor. 


Western Life (Mont.): William H. 
Benedict, formerly with Paul Revere, has 
been appointed group manager in Seattle 
covering Wash., Ore. and northern Idaho. 


Western & Southern: Lloyd J. Byrne has 
been appointed a 2nd vice president and 
will serve as director of life claims. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): B. L. 
Vande Linde has been appointed New 
Mexico state manager. 


IMPORTANCE OF CASH 
VALUES 


Or THE $314,000,000,000 ordinary 
life insurance in force in the United 
States, about $285,000,000,000 is un- 
der permanent or cash value policies, 
says the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Included in these policies is an esti- 
mated $30,000,000,000 of added 
short-term benefits. The aggregate 
cash values built up in these 
permanent policies were about $50,- 
000,000,000 at the start of this year. 


NEUBERGER AWARD 


PLANS FOR AN annual award, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, for outstand- 
ing services in improving national 
health, has been announced by 
Michael H. Levy, president of 
Standard Security of New York. A 
gold medal will be presented to the 
person who, in the opinion of the 
Selection Committee, has contributed 
the most to increasing the progres- 
sive development of higher stand- 
ards in health and welfare. 


INTEREST RATE EARNED 


AN INTEREST RATE Of 3.96% was 
earned on invested life insurance 
funds in 1959, according to the [n- 
stitute of Life Insurance. This com- 
pared with 3.85% the previous year, 
and a 3.51% average for the decade 
of the 1950s. This rate was before 
taxes. The last year for which an 
after-tax rate was available is 1957, 
when the after-tax rate was 3.44% 
compared with a net earning rate 
before taxes of 3.75%. 


MOTOR DEATH CLAIMS 


MorTor VEHICLE FATALITIES in 1959 
resulted in 46,000 life insurance 
death claims for a record total of 
$127,000,000, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

While the number of such claims 
was 1,000 fewer than the previous 
year, and apparently reflects a slight 
reduction, the amount paid out rose 
$9,000,000 in the year, reflecting 
larger average policies affected. The 
1959 total was $52,000,000 more 
than five years earlier. 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . 
it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 


Resources—Ten Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten Year Trend 
Five Year Net Premiums 
Distribution and 5 Yr. Growth 
of Premium Writings 

Five Year Operating Ratios 
Ten Year Per Share Figures 
Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now . . . while you can. 


ORDER TODAY Twenty Dollars per copy 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 38, N. Y. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 
that Misrepresentations in Applica- 
tion Voided Policy Despite Medical 
Examination by Insurance Company 


Joe Bak made application to the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California for a life insurance 
policy, on April 10, 1956. There- 
after the medical examiner for Oc- 
cidental made a routine examination 
of the insured, followed by two other 
examinations. As a result of the ex- 
aminations the company discovered 
that his blood pressure was elevated 
and would not insure Bak as a 
standard risk, but as substandard 
and offered a policy carrying a larger 
premium, The elevated blood pres- 
sure was confirmed by a medical in- 
formation bureau. The policy was 
issued, delivered and accepted as of 
May 23, 1956, with the original ap- 
plication as a part thereof. The ap- 
plication contained answers relating 
that Bak had not been denied cover- 
age by another company ; that he had 
not consulted a physician at any 
time; had not during the past ten 
years sufferered pains' of the chest, 
shortness of breath, dizziness, faint- 
ing spells, or received any treatment 
by a physician or in a hospital. 

Bak died as a result of a cerebral 
vascular accident and hypertensive 
heart disease on January 4, 1958. 

His administrator, one Kwong, 
and the beneficiaries made claim un- 
der the life insurance policy, but the 
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claim was denied. The company had 
discovered subsequent to his death 
that the answers to the questions in 
the application had been false and 
thus, refused to be bound by the 
policy. 

Suit was filed to cancel the policy 
and tried before the district court 
without the intervention of a jury. 
The trial court found that despite the 
fact the company made a physical 
examination, the fact that the an- 
swers to the questions in the applica- 
tion were false and material to the 
risk would entitle the company to a 
judgment cancelling the policy. The 
court further found that the answers 
were willfully and deliberately made 
and that the deceased Bak, in collu- 
sion with an agent named Ong, in- 
tended to mislead the insurance com- 
pany in procuring the policy. The 
evidence disclosed that Bak had ac- 
tually been treated by two doctors in 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, during 1952 
for high blood pressure and had 
spent some time in the hospital ; that 
he had taken medication in 1954 to 
reduce his high blood pressure and 
that he had experienced headache, 
dizziness and nausea. Further, the 
court found from the evidence that 
in 1953 a life insurance company had 
refused to issue a policy applied for 
by him. 

The trial court found that the ex- 
aminations by the company doctor 
and information received by it from 
a medical bureau were sufficient to 
put the company on notice of the in- 
sured’s high blood pressure, but not 
that it was dangerously high or was 
such as to render his life uninsur- 


The Legal Spotlight 


able. It merely classified Bak as a 
substandard risk. 


The administrator and benefici- 
aries appealed from the adverse find- 
ing of the trial court and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, writing through 
Justice Cameron, affirmed the trial 
court’s decision. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
recognized the heavy burden which 
lies upon the insurance company to 
establish its case under the statutes 
and decisions, but concluded there 
was sufficient evidence to uphold the 
findings and rulings by the trier of 
the facts. All of the evidence and the 
contentions of the parties were 
placed fully before the trial court 
and it determined the facts on all 
issues in favor of the company. On 
a test of the record to see whether or 
not there was enough credible evi- 
dence to sustain the court’s findings, 
the court concludes that the record 
shows that such findings are” not 
clearly erroneous and thus, affirms 
the decision for the insurance com- 
pany. 


Kwong, et al v. Occidental Life In- 
surance Co. of California. United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. 4 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) Page 725. 

Herman W. Mead, Scanlon Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas; Ted Musick, 
Musick Building, Houston, Texas, 
for appellant. 

Finis E. Cowan, Jr., Baker, Botts, 
Andrews & Shepard, Esperson 
Building, Houston 2, Texas, for ap- 
pellee. 


(Continued on the next page) 

















Legal Spotlight—Continued 


New Mexico Supreme Court Upholds 

the Trial Court's Finding that Mis- 

representations in Application Were 

Not Fraudulent = aterial to the 
is 


In January of 1956 the insured ap- 
plied for and received hospital ex- 
pense, medical, surgical and accident 
policies from National Bankers Life 
Insurance Company. Subsequent 
thereto, on May 4, 1957, she was in- 
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jured in an accident while getting out 
of her car. Based upon facts here- 
inafter set forth, the insurance com- 
pany refused to pay her claim and 
suit was filed by insured in the New 
Mexico District Court for Bernalillo 
County. The district court held for 
the plaintiff insured. 


In the application the insured an- 
swered Question 20 if she had ever 
had a surgical operation by “Yes, 
hysterectomy, 1951 . . .” She fur- 
ther answered Question 19 to name 
each physician or practitioner she 
had consulted for the last five years, 
with the name of one doctor, namely, 
Dr. Carr, whom she had consulted in 
January of 1957 for bronchitis. The 
insurance company introduced evi- 
dence at the trial on five points as 
follows: 


1. That the insured suffered from 
hemorrhoids to the extent that it was 
necessary for her to use a pillow to 


sit on in order to drive an automo- 
bile ; 


2. That she had had a bladder op- 
eration and a childbirth repair per- 
formed in 1954; 


3. That she had been advised by or- 
thopedists to have a back fusion ; 


4. That she had been injured in a 
fall in a store in 1955 for which she 
received medical treatment; 


5. That she had consulted four doc- 
tors not named by her in answer to 
Question 19. 


Relying on these misrepresenta- 
tions, the insurance company denied 
liability and complained about two 
findings of the trial court ; first, that 
she had completed the applications 
in good faith and supplied all infor- 
mation required by her to the best 
of her ability and, secondly, that she 
did not in any way defraud the in- 
surance company in any of her ap- 
plications for the insurance policies 
involved in this suit. 


On appeal, the insurance company 
asked that these findings be set 
aside as not being supported by the 
evidence. The law in a case such as 
this is that if there is substantial 
evidence to support the findings, the 
appellate court will affirm the judg- 
ment ; otherwise, if there is no sub- 











stantial evidence to support the find 
ings, the judgment will be set asid 

The court then reviewed the plain 
tiff’s evidence explaining the allege 
false answers in the application anj 
made the following observations : 



























1. The court fails to see how t 
failure to disclose the hemorrhoid 
would have any relation to Que 
tions 19 and 20. 



























2. The plaintiff explained that th 
bladder and childbirth repair oper. 
tion were merely sequels to her hys 
terectomy, of which she advised th 
insurance company, and that sam 
were done by the same surgeon in 
the same location. 







































3. The plaintiff denied that she hat 
been advised to have a back fusion 
and the court evidently believed her 

















4. The plaintiff, in a subsequent ap 
plication, did disclose the injury 
from the fall in the store, which sai 
application the insurance company 
had prior to the issuance of this 
policy. 























5. The trial judge did not consider 
the failure to name the doctors 
material or that they indicated fraud 

The court stated that in this cas 
it is constrained to hold that t 
lower court did not err in failing 
to find fraud in the application ant 
further, that there was no evideng 
that anv of the items were materia 
to the risk. It must be clear from 
the evidence that the false statement: 
made by the applicant were knov- 
ingly false and that it was materid 
to the risk. Further, this is ampli 
fied by the statutes of New Mexici 
to the same effect. 

Thus, finding no error in th 
judgment of the trial court holding 
for the insured plaintiff, the sai 
findings of the trial court are thereby 
affirmed. 


Mosley v. 
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Ins. Co. New Mexico Suprent 
Court. 4 CCH Life Cases (2¢) 
Page 713. 





Dale B. Dilts, Simms Building, Al 
buauerque, New Mexico, for ap 
pellee. 


Gallagher & Walker, First Nation 
Bank Building, Albuquerque, Ne# 
Mexico, for appellant. 
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Gentlemen: 

READ WITH INTEREST the article by 
Mr. Thomas C. Morrill, vice presi- 
dent of State Farm Mutual in the 
March issue. 

Who am I, a mere agency man- 
ager, to take issue with a vice presi- 
dent but Mr. Morrill’s comment on 
the family plan revedls that he is 
shockingly lax in his knowledge con- 
cerning this plan and the havoc it has 
brought to the stability of life insur- 
ance programs in thousands of homes 
throughout the country. 

While, admitting that the family 
plan has its place in our business, as 
one who has fought for the improve- 
ment in our ethics for more than 
thirty years, I must say that this 
family term insurance has set our 
ethics back twenty-five years. Dollar 
savings insurance policies have been 
cashed by the thousands by twisting, 
money hungry managers and even 
companies and this avalanche of 
surrendered policies have included 
weekly premium, intermediate and 
ordinary life contracts. In seven out 
of ten homes in this area, where the 
family plan has been placed, the 
other business in force has been 
slaughtered and this in many homes 
where conscientious life under- 
writers had previously set up a fam- 
ily life program of savings and pro- 
tection. 

Many life men of long standing 
have refused membership renewal in 
life underwriters associations be- 
cause they don’t want to be asso- 
ciated with twisting life insurance 
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termites. Where will these un- 
scrupulous agents be when the time 
comes to service these family plans 
according to the terms in the policies 
and face the music of their many 
misrepresentations ? 

Yes, the family plan represents a 
life insurance marketing innovation 
but was it meant to be used in the 
right place at the right time or was 
it meant to be a tool to increase vol- 
ume at the expense of existing equity 
Life Insurance? 

Very truly yours, 

Theodore G. Stinner, 

Manager, Pittsburgh Agency 

The Knights Life Insurance Co. 
Past Pres. Pgh. Life Under. Assn. 
and the Pgh. Life Managers Assn. 


COLLECTIVE INSURANCE 


SEVEN OUT OF EVERY TEN workers 
covered by insurance programs un- 
der collective bargaining receive part 
of their salary when they are off the 
job because of illness or injury not 
connected with their work, the 
Health Insurance Institute reports. 

Nearly half of these workers also 
receive weekly income as a supple- 
ment to benefits paid by workmen’s 
compensation for job-connected dis- 
abilities, said the Institute. 

The report was based on an 
analysis of a U. S. Department of 
Labor study of three hundred col- 
lectively bargained plans, each cov- 
ering one thousand or more workers. 
The plans covered a total of 4,933,- 


000 workers or 40% of all American 
workers under collectively bargained 
plans. 

Of the three hundred plans, 232 
provided for weekly loss-of-income 
benefits to some 3.6 million workers, 
Thus, 77% of all plans and 72% of 
all workers were included in thiese 
programs, the Institute said. 

A comparison of the plans at the 
end of 1955 and at the end of 1958 
showed that the plans had generally 
been strengthened. 

According to the principal find- 
ings of the 1958 study, most workers 
were covered by plans which grad- 
uate benefits according to wages. Of 
the ninty-nine plans with graduated 
benefits, sixty-seven were graduated 
by hourly wages with benefits rang- 
ing up to $100 weekly. In the other 
thirty-two graduated plans, the usual 
benefit was 50 to 60% of the weekly 
wage. 

Of the plans that paid a flat 
amount, the weekly benefit range 
was up to $65. 

Exactly half of the workers were 
covered by plans financed jointly by 
employer-employee contributions; 
48% of the workers were under 
plans to which only the employer 
contributed. Forty-five per cent of 
the workers were covered for both 
occupational and non-occupational 
disabilities, 54% for mnon-occupa- 
tional only, and 1% for occupational 
only. the typical maximum duration 
of benefit payments was twenty-six 
weeks. 

More than half the plans provided 
benefits for income lost due to 
pregnancy; in practically all cases, 
the duration of benefits was six 
weeks, and a common benefit was 
$30 a week. 

The extent to which the plans 
have been improved can be illus 
trated, said the Institute, by an ex- 
amination of the number of workers 
earning $4,000 a year entitled to 
certain level of benefits. 

In 1955, some 28% of the workers 
at this income level, when disabled, 
received benefits of more than $40 
weekly. In 1958, the figure reached 
49%, the Institute stated. 

The waiting period before 4 
worker became eligible for benefits 
under the plans was less than thret 
months for more than half of the 
employees. 
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WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
Assets—One Billion Dollars 


Serving the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Gratitude for this achievement is extended to our millions of policy- 
holders and friends and the more than 8,500 Western and Southern 
personnel actively serving in the Home Office, the six Regional Offices 
and more than 300 sales and service offices throughout the nation. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 


President 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


A Mutual Company ¢ Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philedelphie, Pe. © Jeckadhvilie, Fle. © Asheville, N.C, © St, Louis, Mo. © Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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publications 


Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged 
by Mortimer Spiegelman, associate 
statistician, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


This is a comprehensive study of 
the problem of providing and financ- 
ing medical care for older people. 
The author is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and 
is one of the nation’s most eminent 
and highly respected authorities on 
population and medical statistics. 

The book stresses that any mecha- 
nisms for helping older people to 
finance medical costs must have suffi- 
cient flexibility to adapt to rapid 
changes in the characteristics of the 
population and in medical science, 
practice and facilities. Voluntary in- 
surance promises ready adjustments 
as a consequence of community and 
competitive pressures, Mr. Spiegel- 
man asserts, adding that “a com- 
pulsory insurance program geared to 
conditions current at its start, de- 
pends upon legislation and political 
expediency for its adjustments.” 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


@ WHERE More Executives Find 
Their Positions Than Any- 
where Else in the World. 

WHERE More EXECUTIVES Meet 
Future Employees Than 
Anywhere Else in the 


Nation. 
WHERE No Position Is Too Small 
or Too Large Not to 
Receive Prompt, Confi- 
dential Attention. 
WHERE Continuing Attention Is 
Given to Every Man Re- 
gardless of Location, Sal- 
ary Level, or Previous In- 
surance Background. 
WHERE Specialists in the Industry 
Understand Its Needs. 
WHERE 35 Years in Personnel Re- 
cruitment and Placement 
Have Developed Only Top 


Clientele. 
ONE WIRE WRITE 


PH 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, Ins. Mgr. 
29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ili. 
FINANCIAL 6-9400 








The book is the latest publication 
of the Pension Research Council, an 
agency of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Coun- 
cil was created in 1952 for the pur- 
pose of conducting objective and 
unbiased research in the area of 
private pensions. 


270 pps: $5.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


World Insurance Trends, edited by 
Davis W. Gregg and Dan M. Mc- 
Gill 


In May 1957, four hundred and 
fifty of the world’s insurance leaders 
assembled in Philadelphia to pay 
homage to the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and to par- 
ticipate in a conference which was 
without precedent in the annals of 
insurance. That unique affair was 
called the First International Insur- 
ance Conference and this volume 
contains its written record. 

The book contains excellent sum- 
maries by outstanding international 
insurance authorities of the insur- 
ance environment of six major world 
areas; included are Australia, Eu- 
rope, Great Britain, Japan, Latin 
America and the United States. In 
addition, papers descriptive of the 
insurance environment in twenty- 
seven individual countries are pre- 
sented. 

Among the additional papers pub- 
lished for the first time are those 
on the impact of inflation on insur- 
ance, including analyses of world 
inflationary conditions by Dr. Sey- 
mour F. Harris, creeping inflation 
by Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey, and 
hyperinflation by Dr. Earl Hicks. 
Regulation of insurance is discussed 
analytically by Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
and other authorities. Other sub- 
jects covered are the capacity prob- 


lem in the world insurance market, 
trends in marketing and “The 
American Consumer Views Insur. 
ance.” 

Edited by Davis W. Gregg, presi- 
dent of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and Dan M. McGill 
Frederick H. Ecker, professor of life 
insurance at the University of Penn 
sylvania. This book should give au 
thorities a new perspective as to their 
opportunities and responsibilities. 


689 pps: $12.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


1959 Proceedings 


This is a complete record of the 
three-day annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
at Chicago on September 28-30, 
1959. 

Included are transcripts of the 
presentations made by six speakers 
who addressed the general sessions 
of the meeting, as well as the com- 
plete text of panel and discussion 
sessions and the Association’s an- 
nual business session. An appendix 
lists the Association’s Institute Fel- 
lowship and Associateship awards 
and the attendance at the Confer 
ence. 


405 pps: $8.25 to members ; addr 
tional copies available for member 
companies at $5.25 each from the 
Life Office Management Association, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


The Battle of Bunker's Bills 


This is a cartoon booklet aimed 
at the medical reimbursement 
market . . . hospitalization, major 
medical and _ surgical insurance. 
With broad strokes and easy-to-fol- 
low dialogue, with army language 
and visualizations, it portrays what 
happens when sickness strikes :nil- 
lions of families every year. 

The booklet ends on a strong s:les 
note and a recommendation to “Ask 
your insurance man about it today!” 


$.25 per copy, lower in quantity. 
Published by Research & Review 
Service of America, Inc., 123 Vest 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, I di- 
ana, 
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HAT MAKES THIS trim motor scooter a sure-fire 
ller? A combination of things. Desirable features. 
onomy. And an eager market. 
So it is with life insurance. Provident Mutual, along 
th other leading life insurance companies, studied 
€ possibilities of guaranteeing young people the 
portunity to add to their life insurance protection 
their needs and income grow, regardless of insur- 
bility. Result: The Guaranteed Purchase Option— 
guarantees the client the right to buy added 
Ovident Mutual life insurance on specified future 
tes at standard rates—as much as $10,000 more 


at each option date, depending on the face amount 
of the basic policy, without further evidence of 
insurability. 


Like the perky scooter, this type of insurance is 
ideally suited to young men ‘“‘on the grow.” That’s 
why it sells so well. When a product sells well, the 
man who sells it does well. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





obituaries 


Burns: Herbert Deschamps Burns, D. Cn. 
L., honorary president of the Crown Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto, died March 
28. Mr. Burns was originally appointed to 
the board of directors of the company 
in 1927. He was elected vice president in 
1937 and president and chairman of the 
board in 1946. He held both posts until 
1951 when he relinquished the presidency. 
Mr. Burns was a director of The National 
Trust Company, The Central Canada In- 
vestments, Ltd., and The Toronto Savings 
and Loan Company. 


Gentry: William C. Gentry, CLU, former 
associate director of agencies for the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and former manager of a New England 
Life agency in Chicago, died March 14th 
at the age of 50 following an extended 
illness. Mr. Gentry left the home office of 
the New England Life in 1952 to become 
manager in Chicago, a post he held until 
illness forced his retirement in 1958. 


Newberger: Harry K. Newberger, former 
regional agency director for Old Equity 
Life Insurance Company, died March 15th, 
following a long illness. An insurance 
man during his entire business career, 
Mr. Newberger joined Old Equity in Octo- 
ber, 1949, as an insurance counselor. He 
was appointed a regional agency director 
in 1958. Previously, he had served as 
assistant superintendent of agents and 
state manager of Northern Illinois. Mr. 
Newberger served in the Medical Corp, 
1917-1918. He was a member of the B’Nai 
B’Rith and the Masonic Consistery. 


Habermann: Ray E. Habermann, former 
manager of Northwestern National Life's 
Minnesota Outstate agency in Minne- 
apolis, died of a heart attack on March 8th 
at the age of 65. Mr. Habermann entered 
the life insurance business in 1922, spend- 
ing the next several years as an agent, in 
agency management and in home office 
agency work. He was manager of the 
Minnesota Outstate agency from 1936 un- 
til his retirement in 1957. He was associ- 
ated with the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, now the LIAMA. Mr. 
Habermann was a 32nd Degree Mason, a 
member of the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
and a member of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and General 
Agents and Managers Association. 


Kail: Harry H. Kail, general agent in 
Cleveland for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died March 4th. 
Mr. Kail had been with the Connecticut 
Mutual since 1931 as agency cashier, agent, 
supervisor and assistant general agent. In 
1946 he was made a partner and in 1951 
became sole general agent. He was active 
in the Cleveland Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and served as president of the 
General Agents and Managers Association. 


McGough: A. J. McGough, owner of the 
A. J. McGough Agency in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, of the National Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, died of a heart attack 
at the age of 33. Mr. McGough had been 
in the insurance business for twelve years 
and with National Bankers since 1955. 


His agency was a consistent leader in pro- 
duction. 


Malone: James C. Malone, chairman of 


the board of the Retail Credit Company, 
died March 5. Mr. Malone began his 
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career with the company in 1905 and 
worked in the field until he joined the 
home office staff in 1920 and became junior 
vice president in 1923. He was promoted 
to vice president in charge of operating in 
1925 and vice president and general man- 
ager in 1939. He was elected executive 
vice president in 1945 and in the follow- 
ing year became president and later chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Malone was a director of the First 
National Bank, Atlanta, and past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Atlanta, a di- 
rector and past president of the Atlanta 
Symphony Guild, and a director of the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission. He 
was a trustee of his church, Emory Uni- 
versity, Wesleyan College and the Atlantic 
Y.M.C.A., and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Georgia Methodist Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 


INSTALLS IBM EQUIPMENT 


Tue MassacHusetTts Mutuat Life 
Insurance Co. announced that two 
major installations of electronic data 
processing equipment will take place 
in 1960. 

Scheduled for installation in the 
Policy Issue Department in Febru- 
ary isan IBM RAMAC 305, similar 
to one shown at the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow, which 
will enable the company to establish 
automatic procedures in the areas of 
premium calculation, special riders 
and endorsements, policy writing and 
other processes required in issuing 
new policies. In September, 1960, 
the Massachusetts Mutual is ex- 
pected to become one of the first two 
life insurance companies to pur- 
chase and install the latest IBM sys- 
tem, the all-transistorized 7070, a 
large-scale electronic data process- 
ing system consisting of 22 inter- 
connected component parts which 
will occupy an area 60 feet wide and 
40 feet long. 


FAMILY LIFE 


Unitep STATES FAMILY life has 
benefited appreciably from the favor- 
able economic climate and low mor- 
tality rates of recent years, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the Metro- 
politan. Currently there are about 
39,500,000 married couples in the 
nation, an increase of nearly 11,- 
000,000 since 1940. In almost half of 
today’s married couples the husband 
is in the 25-44 age bracket, when 
family responsibility is at its peak. 


WEIGHT STUDY PUBLISHED 


WoMEN WEIGH DISTINCTLY less 
than a generation ago, while men 
tend to be heavier than their 
fathers. This is just one of many 
significant findings of the largest sta- 
tistical investigation undertaken in 
the health field, published by the 
Society of Actuaries under the title 
1959 Build and Blood Pressure 
Study. 

The new average weights devel- 
oped will change the tables now used 
on weighing machines and in doc- 
tors’ offices, which were based on an 
actuarial study of 30 years ago. 


Fashion Responsible 


The weights of women in their 
twenties average at least five pounds 
less than three or four decades ago. 
In fact, women of all ages now tip 
the scales several pounds lower. 
This is partly due to lighter clothing 
but reflects mainly the established 
vogue of slenderness that has out- 
moded Lillian Russell as the ideal 
figure. 

In contrast, the average weights 
of short and medium height men in 
their twenties and thirties are now 
about five pounds higher. The in- 
crease in men’s weights at other ages 
and also for tall men has been gen- 
erally smaller. While the propor- 
tion of over-weights has changed 
little over the years in both sexes, 
the proportion of men who are un- 
derweight has diminished, while the 
proportion of underweight women 
has increased appreciably. 

Average weights for both men and 
women increase with advance in age 
through the fifties. However, the 
pattern of the increases in weights 
is different in the two sexes. Men 
start putting on weight in the 20's 
and level off in the 40’s, but women 
stay slim into the 30’s and do not 
usually start putting on weight un- 
til after the mid-30’s. 


BLUE CROSS RATES 
INCREASED 


INCREASES IN Blue Cross rates have 
been approved in Connecticut ef- 
fective July 1. The raises apply to 
direct-payment subscribers only and 
not to group contracts. Benefits un- 
der the plans /have also been °2x- 
panded. 
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Bock A miss is as good as a mile! oo < 





. Someone said it long ago . . . but 
it is still true today! . . . never 
more so than for the insurance man 
whose sales reflect his lack of 
guesswork when it comes to finding 

inds the necessary facts for intelligent 

ago. counselling on insurance investments. 
r tip His hours are few... 

wer. the facts he needs are 

hing many ... and from them 

shed he must be able to draw 

oe accurate comparisons that 

ide favor his competitive position . . . 
ghts Guesswork is as risky for him as for his 
nin client! 

Insurance men who have eliminated 
in- guesswork from their sales efforts are 
ages men of widespread reputation, known 
gen- for their reliability in searching out 
)por- and interpreting facts . . . they know 

nged they can depend on one nationally 

—_ recognized source of information, 

+3 BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, a unique 

sil time-saving reference guide to legal 
reserve companies operating in the 

sand United States, giving financial resources 

n age and responsibility, respected 

, the summary opinions and recommenda- 

“ights tions by a staff of insurance experts. 

Men Priced at just thirty dollars, 

, 20's including a year’s subscription to 

omen the Life Edition of Best’s Insurance 
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Here’s how 
Ohio National Life 
Agents 


TURN TIME 


... into 


MONEY 


GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
RATE BOOK 
OFFERS 
GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Increased Dividends 

Our fourth in six years. They mean 
greater sales opportunities... 
lower net cost to policyowners. 
New, Low Cost Econolife 

Has all the sales pluses... low 
guaranteed rate whole life plan 
...excellent cash, loan values... 
unlimited market. 

2 New Family Plan Riders 
Attractive supplementary benefits, 
including availability to the “‘one 





parent” family. May be added to 
new or existing Ohio National Life 
policies. 

Competitive Annuities 
Immediate annuity single premi- 
ums and retirement annuity net 
costs drastically reduced. 
Guaranteed Purchase Option 

This low-cost rider keeps lots of 
doors open. 


See how these and many other 
changes in Ohio National Life’s 
1960 Golden Anniversary RATE 
BOOK can show you the way to 
increased sales and commissions. 
If you’re a full-time agent with 
another company, we solicit your 
surplus business only. 





ae Ohio National \Life 


s INSURANCE COMPANY: CINCINNATI 


A MUTUAL 


COMPANY 





Fund Risks—from page 70 


gains are of no avail if in the mean- 
time heavy loss is incurred in meet- 
ing cash obligations in some partic. 
ular three month period. Gains 
assumed on the basis of consistent 
investment will not be realized ij 
net investable income is not avail- 
able when market prices are low. 

The employer and the employees 
have conflicting interests, particv- 
larly in regard to common stock in- 
vestment. It is important that the 
conflicts be as far as possible resolve! 
so that they do not become festering 
sores over future years. 


A deeper analysis of the surface 
record of common stocks shows they 
do not meet the day-to-day living 
requirements of the pension fund 
without possible liquidation at ur- 
favorable times. 


There is great question that the 
past dollar earnings and price record 
of common stocks will be repeated. 
Past dollar earnings were inflated by 
inadequate depreciation charges, by 
continually rising price levels, and by 
the low interest rates charged on 
borrowed money. Today, there is no 
assurance that creeping inflation 
with its rising price levels will con- 
tinue. Foreign products are already 
stealing our markets. Stock prices 
have already been bid up to the point 
where dividend yields are much less 
than interest rates. It seems unlikely 
that past price-earnings ratios wil 
be repeated. It must also be remen- 
bered that even if funds are available, 
it is almost impossible for an insti- 
tution to pursue a consistent invest- 
ment policy during those periods 
when it is not clearly in accordance 
with the wishes of its clients. 


In arriving at a final decision, the 
hazards of each course of. actiom 
must be assessed in the light of pres 
ent political, economic, and monetar) 
conditions. Both the amount and the 
stability of the return from each 
investment under varying conditions 
must be equated against the en 
ployer’s ability and willingness 1 
make up any deficiency in bad ‘ime: 
or face the results that may follow 
from a forced liquidation of part 0! 
the fund under unfavorable condi 
tions. The final decision will meas 
ure the anticipated advantages 
against the possibilities of loss. 
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37th Year of Achievement for 
“4Old Republic Life Insurance Company 
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\ ME OF INSURANCE WRIT-TEN z 5 
ii: (Billions of Dollars) in 1959, totaling $2,723,401,734, was the 
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ee largest in the company’s history and 
- the increased 15% above the $2,362,985,805 
= "written in 1958. 
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: Net gain from operations rose to 
- $1,377,572, despite the impact of sub- 
iving stantially increased taxes resulting from 
fund the new Federal Income Tax Law. In 
a 1958, net gain from operations was 
t the $1,231,416—reduced to $946,430 after 


- 1 ° ° 
tei | [CONTINGENCY RESERVE, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS adjustment for retroactive taxes occa- 
1m (Millions of Dollars) sioned by legislation enacted during 1959. 


s, by 2 
ad by Earnings per share increased to 


don $1.52, against $1.04 in 1958 after the 


= tax adjustment. 
lation 


| con- 


a. Assets, during the past five years, have 
prices more than doubled, totaling $27,540,881 
oe Se ee on December 31, 1959. Surplus rose 72% 
likeh in the same period to $4,273,819. 
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Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: 307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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aT A : Br tne 
i A Or thwestern Mutual point 
of view in advertising: 


cultivate the best prospects 
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and more effective. 
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in a dramatic ¢ 
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’ agents. 
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“Today probably E51 of the money men leave 


their families comes from life insurance!” 





& NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICY owner Mr. Nugent has a total of 15 policies with this company- The first was purchased in 1923. 

A report of special interest thus providing @ really sizable nest egg. today spending 80%, of income for living 

to young men “However, I never forget—and | don't expenses, taxes and the like. This leaves 

by CHARLES A. NUGENT think anyone else should—that the 20°, for estate building. Yet | have heard 
Financial Vice President, original reason most men get life insur- some authorities estima’ 
Stokely-Van Camp, Ine. ance is to protect growing families. 1 as 85%, of all the money 

found the cost of this protection €x- their families comes from life insurance. 

tremely low when 1 compared the actual “Here, then, is a most obvious reason 

cash value with the total premiums id. why a young family man should make 

“It is estimated that Americans are life insurance one of his first pul = 


“Wt HEAR much about the worth of 
life insurance as an investment. 
1 have seen in my own experience how 
the cash values build up over the years, 


The NORTHWE STERN MUTUAL LIFE /nsurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE 1S a DIFFERENCE” 


There is a difference! 


Four reasons why ! 
you should consider # 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


starting out, fi 
has an outstanding com 
qualities to fit their 
1. High earnings are 2 . 
Latest available figures show the rate 
of return from Northwestern Mutual's 
investments to be above the average 0! 
the 14 other targest life insurance 
companies. 
> Low operating expense is anoihe 
advantage for policy owners. Modern 
electronic equipment enables fewer 
Northwestern Mutual employees to 
give J attention to more 
policy Owners. The portion of premium 
income needed for operating expenses 
is about half of the average for the 14 
other largest companies. 
earnings and savings 
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HAROLD A. DULAN 
O. LEE BODENHAMER 
Participating Annuity Life 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 


ODAY IT IS NOT ENOUGH just for 
if to save in order to assure 
oneself an adequate income for re- 
tirement! Inflation threatens to 
erode or destroy the purchasing 
power of the saved dollars. Because 
of past inflation, over three dollars 
are required today to purchase the 
same amount of goods and services 
that could have been purchased 
with one dollar seventy-five years 
ago. The trend threatens to con- 
tinue. Businessmen, doctors, law- 
yers, and other middle-class citizens 
are, therefore, looking for ways to 
invest their savings so that their 
value will tend to increase with the 
general price levels of goods and 
services. 


Standard Will Decline 


Particularly for some groups, in 
the early stages of an inflationary 
development, the rise in the incomes 
of individuals tends to equal and at 
times exceed the rise in prices. But 
as the inflationary development con- 
tinues, astute individuals begin to 
realize that a decline in living stand- 
ards will inevitably set in as the rise 
in prices overtakes the rise in in- 
comes. They take whatever steps are 
available to them to protect the pur- 
chasing power of their income and 
savings. Under some conditions, 
they protect their regular income by 
increasing fees, salaries, and wages. 
‘o protect their savings, however, 
bey must place it in a media of in- 
‘estment (such as selected common 
‘ocks) which holds promise for in- 


For May, 1960 


THE 


VARIABLE 


creasing in dollar value in line with 
the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

A relatively new type of approach 
to protection is the variable annuity 
—a life insurance annuity policy 
which provides life income for retire- 
ment purposes and where the policy- 
holder’s funds under the contract 
tend to vary, both as to dollar in- 
come and as to market value, be- 
cause they are invested partly or 
entirely in common stocks or other 
equities. The growing public inter- 
est in this new approach has been 
heightened by a recent Supreme 
Court decision.1 This article at- 
tempts to explain briefly the basic 
need for a variable annuity plan, 
how it works, its insurance features, 
and how it is regulated. 

There are numerous statistical 
presentations that can be used to 
illustrate the problem of inflation 
and to show the various protective 
routes the average citizen can take to 
conserve the purchasing power of 
his savings and income. The figures 
were prepared from data furnished 
by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. These compare 
the performance of a conventional 
fixed-dollar annuity with a hypothet- 
ical variable annuity during the pe- 
riod 1880-1956. 

Comparison of the price perform- 
ance of common stocks with the 
cost of living over the period 1880- 
1956 shows that the cost of living 
has risen; hence, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has declined. 
Also it shows that the market prices 
of common stocks have also risen, 


later in the article, the above definition may 
have to be modified, unless Congress acts to 
clarify its intention under the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act. 


ANNUITY 


and that, generally, the rise in the 
prices of these stocks has been in 
line with, and at times has exceeded, 
the rise in the cost of living. Thus, 
using highly regarded indexes, there 
is strong indication that investment 
in common stocks would have of- 
fered an avenue of protection against 
the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar during 1880-1956. 


Largest Yield 


Another illustration indicates that 
if an individual had started accumu- 
lating $100 per year in three differ- 
ent funds for annuity purposes in 
1880, and thirty years later, in 1910, 
had matured each of these three 
funds into a matured annuity, the 
fund in which the retirement pay- 
ments had been invested in common 
stocks would have yielded to the an- 
nuitant, both for the accumulation 
period and for the annuity period,? 
the largest dollar return. 

Under the fixed-annuity plan, 
where the funds during the accumu- 
lation period are invested in bonds, 
the total accumulation by the ma- 
turity date (1910) would have 
amounted to only $6,305. The value 
of the common stock annuity by the 
same date would have been $9,345; 
and the combined annuity, $7,825. 
Thus, the common stock annuity 
would have provided considerable 
protection against the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

This protection existed to a very 
high degree on an annual basis for a 

(Continued on the next page) 


2 The accumulation period included the years 
during which premiums are paid to the com- 
pany by the policyholder for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating a fund for retirement purposes. The 
annuity period includes the retirement years 
during which the company pays to the an- 
nuitant a retirement income each month. 
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WORTHWHILE? 





The more life insurance you can 
sell, the greater your assured 
annual income, on a long term 
basis. 









That's why the 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COURANT 


the Magazine of Life Insurance 
Selling, is a lifetime investment. 









IT GIVES YOU: 







Dollar-produci Ideas of the 
leaders, after month. 
Convenient sections for 






ick, 
easy reading, coveri Sales 
Methods, Sales Education, Sell- 
ing A & H, Sales Facts and 
ures 


Visual Sales Aids—every other 
month. 







A cumulative index for instant 
reference. 


ALL LEADING TO BIGGER SALES! 







Start your subscription NOW. 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 

















LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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years at $6.00. 
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Variable Annuity—Continued 


considerable part of the payout 
period from 1910 to 1956. Too, a 
variable annuity based upon the 
prices of the common stocks in these 
indexes very definitely would have 
realized more dollar income during 
retirement for the annuitant than 
either a fixed-dollar annuity or a 
combined annuity.® 

The researcher, Dr. Gordon W. 
McKinley, did not stop at the single 
illustration discussed here. Instead, 
he made numerous tests over differ- 
ent periods, and in each instance 
these tests showed superior perform- 
ance for the common stock annuity. 
Presentation of this broader study, 
however, is beyond the scope of this 
article. 

The purchaser of a variable an- 
nuity today must realize that studies 
such as the above are based on his- 
torical data. The success of his vari- 
able annuity purchased today, and 
in the future, will depend upon fu- 
ture developments.* Historically, a 
variable annuity could have proven 
highly advantageous. The indica- 
tions are strong that it could prove 
highly advantageous for the future. 


Important Features 


Basically, the variable annuity has 
features which are now imperative 
in a retirement program. The an- 
nuitant today must realize that the 
economic, financial, and _ political 
forces which are currently active in 
support of the strong inflationary 
tendency for prices to rise are so 
fundamental and so significant that 
the average man cannot afford to 
gamble on the assumption that they 
might not continue to affect his wel- 
fare. Investing only in creditorship, 
fixed-income investments—such as 
bonds—constitutes such a gamble. 





3A combined annuity is one in which both 
fixed income investments and variable income 
investments are included. Thus the portfolio of 
a combined annuity would include both bonds 
and common stocks, whereas the portfolio of a 
common stock annuity would be made up en- 
tirely of common stocks. 


4 Selection among common stocks has been 
important in the past and will be important 
in the investment performance of the variable 
annuity in the future. Diversification, sound 
management, the compounding principle ap- 
plied through investment of retained earnings, 
and the relationship between investment value 
and market price have been important in the 
past. Also, historically, common stocks were 
relatively not so “respectable” as bonds, hence 
a different demand-supply relationship in the 
future than in the past may affect future market 
price performance. 





Thus, variable annuities, or other 
equity-type income producers, are 
now required in retirement plens. 
Some degree of balance between var- 
iable income and fixed income is 
necessary for an individual’s total 
retirement program, and no one can 
be sure what percentage allocations 
are correct. Under present condi- 
tions, a 50-50 allocation appears to 
be a reasonable rule-of-the-thumb 
approach. 

Inflationary forces are basic in our 
present-day economy. This is in 
sharp contrast to conditions prior to 
and during the Great Depression of 
the early 1930’s. The change is due 
principally to the substitution of a 
managed currency for the freely con- 
vertible international gold standard 
and to the adoption of a philosophy 
of full employment sponsorship by 
our government, with the use of the 
national debt as an instrument of 
public policy. 

The Employment Act of 1946 has 
set a pattern of government partici- 
pation in an attempt to keep employ- 
ment high, and the most important 
instrument used to date has been 
deficit compensatory spending by our 
government on an inflationary basis. 
Perhaps, periodically, the federal 
budget will be balanced and a wave 
of conservatism may sweep the 
country; but, as a permanent 
achievement on a continuing basis, 
there is serious doubt that a balanced 
federal budget is politically feasible. 


Shift in Emphasis 


It is now imperative that people 
be protected in their retirement plans 
against the long-term downward 
pressure on the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Some shift in emphasis 
in retirement plans from bond in- 
vestment to common stock or other 
equity investment is essential. Be- 
fore the 1930’s, bonds were con- 
sidered the best investment, because, 
as depressions developed, the dollar 
purchased more. Since World War 
II, as depressions have threatened, 
our government has created more 
dollars with the result that prices 
have risen. Now, common stocks or 
other equities are necessary as ‘n- 
vestments, because, under conditicns 
of inflation, variable income invest- 
ments tend to produce more income, 
and they tend to rise in market value. 
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Careful selection of common 
stocks is imperative for a number 
of reasons. First, the market price 




























































- at which a common stock sells is not 
i. necessarily related to its investment 
tal fp value. In the market place it is easy 
an fg © Pay too much for a security, so 
ba careful security analysis is required 

di- in order to limit this market risk as 

to much as possible. 
b Second, common stocks differ in 

7 their industry and financial charac- 
ile teristics, and various characteristics 

in are necessary to satisfy the multiple 

rs needs of the owner. Not all common 

a stocks, for instance, possess inflation- 
ii hed ge characteristics. 

Aa T hird, some stocks are those of 
on. Companies associated with growth 
wei industries, while the earnings of 

al others are dependent upon rather 

f- stable, or even declining, product 

pd demand. Thus, the owner of com- 
of | mon stocks or of a variable annuity 

© BE needs continuing, expert security 
thie analysis and portfolio policy review 
tic. Yo afford him the requisite financial 

Loy: hedges and participations for his 

retirement program. 

ae Since the 1930’s, there has been 
eeN Ba need for an insurance contract 
“d which incorporates the protective 
cil and participating features of com- 

mon stocks. It is this need that the 

yes variable annuity is designed to ful- 

the fill. The variable annuity is, in es- 

— sence, merely the long-established 

asis, & standard annuity life insurance con- 

need tract with a modification in the 

ible. investment policy to make possible 

investment in common stocks. Be- 

cause of the variable nature of both 

the principal and the income of com- 

ople § mon stocks, some modification in ad- 

lans § ministrative technique has been 

ward necessary. Thus, the policyholder 

ower must become acquainted with such 

hasis terms as “accumulation units,” “ac- 

1 in- § cumulation funds,” and “annuity 
other Bf units.” 

Be- The most important feature of a 
con- @ variable annuity is that its benefits 
ausé, Bare payable in changing dollar 
lolar B amounts, They may vary so that an 
War individual will receive more dollars 
encd, ff of income as prices rise. This is the 
more Bprincipal difference between the 
oricés @ variable annuity and the conventional 
ks of Bfixed-income type annuity. Obvi- 
is 1 Bously, this changing income feature 
itions Bof the variable annuity is vital for 
avest- Bthe policyholder under inflationary 
come, conditions. 
valite. Although the danger of inflation 
7. has focused attention on common 

ew 






stock investment as a hedge against 
the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and although this in- 
flation danger represents a sound 
justification for common stocks in an 
insurance program, there are still 
other very important valuable rea- 
sons for including carefully selected 
common stocks in a retirement in- 
surance program. 

Common stocks hold the claim to 
all residual earnings of a company ; 
and these residual earnings reflect, 
among other things, the rise in living 
standards realized through capital 
formation and research, the increased 
demand for product by a growing 
population, and the financial advan- 
tage from leverage when the rate of 
return on total investment exceeds 
the interest rate on borrowed capi- 
tal. Through the common stock in- 
vestment feature of the variable 
annuity, the policyholder can partici- 
pate in these growth areas and fi- 
nancial advantages. Thus, there are 
many sound reasons for the inclusion 
of a variable annuity in a personal 
insurance program. 


How the Plan Works 


The variable annuity plan works 
in, this way. During the accumula- 
tion period, the premiums paid in 
by the policyholder are used to pur- 
chase units of interest in an accumu- 
lation fund. (The units of interest 
are called “accumulation units.’’) 
Annually, or at some other desig- 
nated period each year, additional 
units are purchased and credited to 
the account of the policyholder from 
his share of the net earnings of the 
accumulation fund. The value of the 
accumulation unit each period varies 
with the current market value of 
the securities held in the accumula- 
tion fund. 

At the retirement of the annuitant, 
the number of units to be paid out 
during each year of his remaining 
life is calculated by independent pro- 
fessional actuaries or by actuaries 
employed by a particular insurance 
company. Due to the variable nature 
of both principal and income of the 
variable annuity, the actuaries sub- 
stitute units for dollars in their cal- 
culation. This is merely a variation 
in technique and does not alter the 
fundamental principle underlying the 
annuity. 

The special funded reserve held 
for variable annuity policyholders is 
(Continued on the next page) 





Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. . a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. . a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 


AND .. . for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . 





The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 
5300 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6500 
EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 











Variable Annuity—Continued 


divided into two parts. The first 
part is called an “accumulation fund”’ 
and contains equity assets, such as 
common stocks, held for the policy- 
holder during the period he is work- 
ing and accumulating a fund for re- 
tirement. The second part, called 
the “annuity fund,” contains equity 
assets, such as common stocks, held 
for policyholders who have retired 
and whose variable annuity policies 
have matured. Both funds could, of 
course, include bonds. The particu- 
lar policyholder’s interest in the ac- 
cumulation fund is designated in 
terms of units of interest called “ac- 
cumulation units,” whereas the re- 
tired policyholder’s interest in the 
annuity fund is expressed in terms of 
units of interest called “annuity 
units.” 


Fund Distributed 


When the policyholder reaches his 
retirement age—let us assume 65— 
and his policy matures, the total 
value of the number of his accumu- 
lation units at that time are placed 
in a retirement fund called the “an- 
nuity fund” in contrast to the “ac- 
cumulation fund.” ‘This annuity 
fund is distributed monthly, both 
principal and income, on the basis 
of actuarial principles. The annui- 
tant’s proportionate interest in this 
fund is also expressed in terms of a 
given number of units designated as 
“annuity units.” 

The assets of both funds are gen- 
erally invested—to the extent of 
100%—in common stocks. If so, 
retirement payments anticipated 
from such funds should be balanced 
by fixed-dollar retirement payments 
from sources such as social security 
or the conventional fixed-income 
type annuity. 

Because of the nature of variable 
annuity policies, the funds held un- 
der the contract are segregated and, 
in effect, held separate for the policy- 
holder. For instance, when a pol- 
icyholder pays a premium of $100, 
it is divided, for illustration, as 
follows: 

Allocated to reserves 
(expressed as accu- 
mulation units) ....$ 92.50 

Distribution costs 7.50 


$100.00 


If the market value of the total 
accumulation fund on the date the 
$92.50 is applied amounts to $1 mil- 
lion and there are 60,000 accumula- 
tion units outstanding before the 
$92.50 is applied, the calculation of 
the value of a unit is as follows. 

The 60,000 accumulation units are 
divided into the market value of the 
accumulation fund of $1 million to 
secure for the unit a value of $16.67. 
At this point, in order to determine 
how many accumulation units are 
credited to this policyholder, the 
$16.67 value is divided into the 
$92.50 net premium. This calcula- 
tion gives 5.549 accumulation units 
to be credited to the policyholder for 
his $92.50 net premium payment. 

The $92.50 is then deposited in 
the accumulation fund reserve which 
belongs to the variable annuity pol- 
icyholder, and the company has no 
right to the principaly to the net 
realized capital gains, or to the net 
annual income after expenses.® 

The Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959 specifically 
recognizes that variable annuities are 
life insurance instruments for tax 
purposes; therefore, variable annu- 
ity companies are taxed as life in- 
surance companies. Generally speak- 
ing, such tax treatment results in a 
very low tax (if any) on net invest- 
ment income set aside for the varia- 
ble annuity policyholder, and a 25% 
tax on realized capital gains. 


Capital Gains Tax 


In the case of variable annuity 
companies, a capital gains tax on 
capital gains realized for the benefit 
of policyholders is both inequitable 
and illogical in view of the authors’ 
understanding of the purposes of the 
act, and in view of the tax treatment 
of comparable institutions through 
which individuals invest their sav- 
ings. It may be hoped that the tax 
on the variable annuity policyhold- 
ers’ share of realized capital gains 
will be eliminated by Congress in 
the near future. (In this regard, it 
may be noted that Congress provided 
for a reconsideration of the method 

(Continued on page 134) 


5 1t should be noted that, under some varia- 
ble annuity policies, this is not completely true. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the 
pros and cons of contractural provisions in varia- 
ble annuity policies. However, the purchaser of 
a variable annuity should make certain that he 
understands the policy provisions relating to his 
principal, capital gains, and net income. 











Are You 
Ready For Management? 


If you’ve had some selling experience, 

enough to know that your real goal ig 
agency management, I’d like to tell you 
about Pacific Mutual’s Managemen 
Development Program. 


It was begun several years ago to 
the guesswork out of management sele¢ 
tion—in effect, guaranteeing success t 
any candidate who could complete th 
program. 


And, it works... because it attracts t 

men, trains them thoroughly and, be 
cause they’re fully salaried, it puts th 
emphasis where it should be—on 4 

veloping management skills. 


Of course, the standards are high. 


Candidates must pass exacting aptitudé 
and leadership tests. Then, they’ll bk 
given continuous instruction and study 
to keep pace with on-the-job supervisory 
assignments in our special home office 
Training Agency and with key Pacific 
Mutual agencies across the nation. 


And, too...with each advancement come 
rapid recognition and increased sala 


So, if managerial opportunities arem 
available within your own organizati( 
— if you’re under 35, married, have 
college degree and at least one year 
personal production—this program ol 
be right for you. 


Write in strict confidence, giving dtaill 
of personal and business experience? 


Ralph J. Walker, Vice Presicem 
Pacific Mutual Building 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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Everybody’s gone home. Except 


the men who own the business. 


No one has counted the dinners 
that had to go back in the oven 


the past ten years. 


Business and family. Payroll. 
PTA. Profit margins. Bring home 


a quart of milk... 


Very different, very important 


responsibilities. 


That’s why I’ve helped them start 
a modern business life insurance 
program. Now, if anything serious 
should happen to either of them, 
there’s money to keep both the 


company and their families going. 


And, they couldn’t feel better 
about it. Because they know the 
answer to separating business 


and family responsibilities. 


You can’t. 
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DOUGLAS S KENNEDy 


rin Citic Mutual 


© Insurance Company 
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Variable Annuity—from page 1|32 


of taxation of variable annuity com- 
panies by December 31, 1962.) 

The individual variable annuity 
policyholder is not personally taxed 
on any increment in the value of his 
annuity until he actually receives it. 
Therefore, the policyholder may de- 
fer individual income taxes on the 
accumulation of his retirement funds 
from his working years to his retire- 
ment years. At that time, the incre- 
ment is taxed as ordinary income, 
as in the case of conventional annui- 
ties. This advantage of deferring 
taxes ‘is lost if the policyholder sur- 
renders his policy for cash. Any 
increment realized by the surrender 
of the policy is taxed at ordinary in- 
come tax rates (rather than the lower 
capital gains tax rate)—but the 
policyholder may reduce the impact 
on his tax bracket by spreading the 
gain over three tax years. 

The most important features of the 
variable annuity are (a) the instru- 
ment itself, (b) the institutional pat- 
tern for accumulating regularly— 
each month, quarter, or other period 
—an amount for retirement, and (c) 
the investment of those funds prin- 
cipally in common stocks or other 
equities for retirement income for 
life. So long as these functions are 
efficiently performed, tax features 
and other such operational matters 
are secondary. As a retirement in- 
strument, the variable annuity has 
its own place on the strength of its 
basic characteristics and on the basis 
of the now great need for such an 
instrument, particularly by the mid- 
dle-class citizen. 

A variable annuity cannot guaran- 
tee perfect protection against a de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the 





dollar, but it does offer investment 
features which hold greater advan- 
tage for such protection than do the 
investment features of the conven- 
tional annuity based upon bond in- 
vestment only. 

A variable annuity does not con- 
tain any guarantee to pay a fixed 
amount of dollars at any time. This 
is as it should be. Its function is to 
provide a variable, not a fixed, in- 
come. If the prices of all goods and 
services purchased by the annuitant 
doubled, and the variable annuity 
upon which his retirement income 
was based paid twice as many dollars 
as he was receiving before prices 
doubled, his standard of living would 
be protected because he could buy 
the same goods and services he was 
previously buying. This is the aim 
of the variable annuity. Perfection 
in this regard cannot be guaranteed, 
but if the variable annuity is soundly 
administered, it holds outstanding 
promise for achieving such protec- 
tion against inflation. 


Allocate Funds 


Since a variable annuity is now 
necessary for most individuals, prac- 
tically everyone, nevertheless, will 
need to hold certain dollar assets for 
specific reasons and, therefore, will 
need to allocate his investment funds 
between the variable annuity type 
retirement instrument and the fixed 
annuity type retirement instrument. 
Social security payments, of course, 
constitute a major item in the fixed 
income category. 

Customary insurance policies, for 
the various purposes they serve, are 
still necessary. Life insurance is one 
of the most significant institutions 





devised by modern man, and it hy 
contributed enormously to the hig 
level of well-being manifest in Wes 
ern civilization—particularly in 
United States. The variable annui 
is not expected to replace the man 
important types of insurance co 
tracts now wisely used by individua 
and business establishments. T 
principal purpose of the variable a 
nuity is to fulfill a need for prote 
tion for the individual in his retirg 
ment program against the erosion d 
his purchasing power due to infla 
tion, and to enable him to benefit j 
his retirement from the increase 
productivity of the nation’s economi 
system. 











The development of the variabl 
annuity has been hindered by oppos 
tion from various fronts. Histor 
cally, such opposition has been cha 
acteristic of practically all new dg 
velopments which forced changes i 
established, but perhaps out-dated 
procedures and principles. Conce 
trated opposition has come from th 
mutual fund industry, from so 1 
financial institutions, and from cer 
tain segments of the life insuran 
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They’re following the Standard! 


One only has to read his trade journals to see that other life companies are con- 
templating and preparing to equip their field forces with a program of variable 
dollars (mutual funds) along with guaranteed dollars (life insurance contracts). 
Because we pioneered the idea several years ago we’re loaded with proven sales 
material. If you want to be a modern agent and profit from our years of experience 
in this field that is new to others, write me immediately. 
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industry. 

The Securities and Exchang 
Commission has sought regulatomgled that 
powers over insurance companid™ist be 1 
issuing the variable annuity evegies and I 
though Congress had reserved regugjThe Ur 
latory powers over life insurancgled, in 
companies to the insurance departs do no 
ments of the various states. Tithe Mc 
SEC lost two important court cas@fnsequer 
in its attempt to regulate the var Secu 
able annuity. On March 23, 195%fvestmer 
however, in a five-to-four decisioiffis, the 
the Supreme Court of the Unitegfless or 
States, by reversing the decision @ice the 
the United States Court of Appealifase of 
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Plan is the ideal low cost starter for a young family’s 
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RIGHTS! 
Life and Casualty’s Family Protection 
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Protection Plan is written in 


the weekly premium and ordinary 


insurance on all family members with one policy and 
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lecisioiami 


led that variable annuity contracts 
st be registered with the Secur- 
es and Exchange Commission. 

The United States Supreme Court 
led, in effect, that variable annui- 
s do not fall within the provisions 
the McCarran-Ferguson Act and, 
sequently, are not exempt from 
P Securities Act of 1933 and the 



























































Unite ess or until Congress changes it. 
1sion @ice the variable annuity is only one 
\ppealffase of the broad field of variable 








urance, the Supreme Court de- 
ion has important regulatory 
fications. As the situation now 
nds, life insurance companies 
ering the variable annuity are sub- 
t to regulation both by the SEC 
\ by the insurance departments of 
Various states. 
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ince variable annuities may seem 
ilar to mutual fund shares, it is 
essary to distinguish between the 
. Because the life annuitant, un- 
a variable annuity, is guaranteed 
nenit of a certain number of an- 
units for life, he receives as- 
ace that he will not outlive his 
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income. The basic insurance aspect 
of the variable annuity differentiates 
it fundamentally from mutual fund 
shares, for although leading mutual 
funds have established systematic 
accumulation and withdrawal plans 
which create an appearance of insur- 
ance, they provide no guarantee or 
insurance element at all. 

The variable annuity has several 
other insurance features. They are: 
(a) the policyholder may designate 
beneficiaries and exercise settlement 
options for them, (b) he may receive 
iimited protection from his creditors, 
and (c) the variable annuity com- 
pany may waive premium payments 
if the policyholder becomes disabled 
and unable to make these payments.® 

Which agencies regulate the vari- 
able annuity—the SEC, the insur- 
ance departments of the various 
states, or both—fundamentally has 
nothing to do with the importance 
of the variable annuity as a retire- 





6 For a more comprehensive treatment of the 
insurance nature of the variable annuity see: 
Robert I. Mehr, “The Variable Annuity: 
Security or Insurance.” The Journal of Finance, 
September, 1958; and E. A. Mearns, Jr., “‘Varia- 
ble Annuity; Security or Annuity?’ Virginia 
Law Review, Vol. 43, No. 5, 1957. 


ment instrument. The variable an- 
nuity is now necessary and will pre- 
sumably flourish. Sound regulation 
is constructive, and both of these 
agencies have outstanding records. 


Credit for the basic structure of 
our present-day variable annuity 
must go to the staff and associates of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (TIAA) of New York 
City. This Carnegie-founded, spe- 
cial purpose life insurance company, 
organized and supervised under the 
insurance laws of New York State, 
limits its clientele to staffs of uni- 
versities and other educational in- 
stitutions. About 1950, they found 
that the retirement income of college 
professors was insufficient to provide 
a reasonable standard of living be- 
cause of rising prices, and they set 
about to provide some protection for 
their policyholders. In March, 1952, 
a special bill passed by the New York 
Legislature created the College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund (CREF) of 
TIAA, providing for a variable an- 
nuity contract to be offered only to 
the limited clientele of TIAA and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Variable Annuity—Continued 


with the provision that the retire- 
ment payments of professors and 
other staff members could be placed 
in the variable annuity instrument 
only up to one-half of the amounts 
paid in. 

Participating Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company (PALIC), Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, organized April 10, 
1954, sold on October 21, 1954, the 
first variable annuity ever offered 
to the general public. This company 
is outstanding not only because it is 
the first life insurance company to 
offer the variable annuity on a com- 
mercial basis, but also because it is 
the only commercial company that, 
from the beginning, has functioned 
as a specialized variable annuity 
company. The funds held in re- 
serve for its policyholders have con- 
sistently been invested practically 
100 per cent in equities. The com- 
pany is today one of the leading 
commercial insurance companies of- 
fering the variable annuity to the 
general public. 

The Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company (VALIC) of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was organized in the 
District of Columbia in 1955. This 
company offers variable annuity pol- 





icies and also other types of insur- 
ance policies. 

The Equity Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company (EALIC) of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was organized in 
1956. Its operation is generally 
similar to that of VALIC. 

N. V. De Waerdye i. o. Maat- 
schappij Van Levensverzekering Op 
Basis Van Beleggin In Aandelen 
(DE WAERDYE) was organized 
as a variable annuity life insurance 
company in Rotterdam, Holland, in 
1956. From the correspondence car- 
ried on by the writers with DE 
WAERDYE, and through personal 
contacts with officers of that com- 
pany, it appears that DE WAER- 
DYE operates more nearly in line 
with PALIC than with either 
VALIC or EALIC. 

Many life insurance companies 
have indicated that they plan to offer 
variable annuity policies, and much 
research on the variable annuity is 
being carried on; but an elaboration 
of such plans and developments is 
beyond the scope of this article. 

The pension plans of many of the 
leading United States corporations 
follow the principle and pattern of 
the variable annuity. Furthermore, 
there is much indication that most of 
the leading insurance companies in- 
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tend to offer variable annuities 
the not too distant future. One 
the most serious obstructions is { 
obselete laws in key states whi 
restrict life insurance compa 
ownership of common stocks. A 
unforunately, there is a serious q 
agreement between Metropolit 
Life Insurance Company and P, 
dential Insurance Company 
America as to the desirability 
offering the variable annuity. Met 
politan prefers to issue insura 
instruments backed principally | 
fixed-income securities ; but Prude 
tial was, and remains, strongly 4 
sirous of issuing variable annuitie 

True perspective on the varial 
annuity requires a recognition, fi 
of all, that it is an insurance inst 
ment designed to satisfy a pressir 
need for the protection of the p 
chasing power of retirement fund 
and, secondly, that it is the result 
a long period of evolutionary pro 
ress within the insurance indust 
Many individuals and _institutio 
have contributed to its developme 
Experience within the insurance i 
dustry gathered over many ye 
with various plans and ideas, both 
this country and other countri 
aided in the evolution of the varial 
annuity to its present position. It 
fundamentally a sound instrume 
designed for a definite purpose, a 
when used for that purpose, it hol 
great promise for fulfilling its fu 
tion as a retirement income ins 
ance annuity. 
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Reprinted from the Arkansas Economist, \ 
2, No. 1. 


POPULATION GAINS 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STA 
each recorded large population gail 
during 1959—400,000 for Canag 
and 2,900,000 for the United Stat 

it is reported by Metropolitan sf. 
isticians. The increase brought | 
total population of the fifty stal™j. 









including members of the Am _ 
Forces overseas, to 179,250.00 «Are 
the end of the year. Canada 
been experiencing a much hig@ROs¢ 
rate of growth than the Unilj),. 
States’ 1.7% annually since the 
census—an average of 2.7% @w Vic 


nually for the Dominion. op! 
tion there is now 17,682,000. 
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Donald L. Connett, who is president of American In- 
sstment Life Insurance Company of Nashville and 
esident of American Investors Corporation, Nashville, 
ns been elected president of this company. George 
reston Marshall, who is president of the Washington 
edskins professional football team of the National 
ootball League, and also chairman of the board of 
merican Investment Life Insurance Company of 
ashville, has been elected chairman of the board. They 
eceed Warren M. Fleming, of Houston, who has 
signed. 


ALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 
bitimore, Maryland 































ecutive Changes 






ion. It 
strumagg Curt H. G. Heinfelden has been promoted from vice- 
pose, a esident to executive vice-president ; Louis H. Soule, 






> it hol 
its fu 
ne ins 


rmerly secretary, has been promoted to the post of 
e-president and secretary; and Edward W. Gosling, 
istant vice-president to vice-president. 


ONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
ompany, Hartford, Connecticut 







ynomist, ¥ 





e-Presidents Named 







Morgan H. Alvord, who is in charge of the company’s 
oup pension department; Paul E. Britt, in charge of 
EF company’s group sales department ; and Charles H. 
cD STA ate 
tion gal brrey, head of the securities department, have all been 
Candle ed vice-presidents of this company. The following 
in have also been appointed to new posts: Edward 
red Stal Mc 
ae McAlenney to counsel; John L. Garman, to second 
* €-president, group insurance; Douglas B. Hunter to 
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‘ought | 1 yi A z 

fey stat ‘onc’ vice-president of group pension department ; 
i illiam W. Keffer to second vice-president and actuary, 
050) (00 pup :nsurance ; and Robert L. Mayer to second vice- 
“a 4 p sident, group sales. 

ch ba ROSS COUNTRY LIFE Insurance Company 
the ee Texas 

2.7% @w Vice-President 

. Pop 
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Tancis P, Mims, who is manager of this company’s 
€ office and regional manager of the Allstate In- 
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surance Company, has been elected vice-president of 


this new Texas Life Insurance subsidiary of Allstate 
which began writing business throughout Texas March 


Re 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Elected Secretary-Treasurer 





Ross B. Sweet, formerly assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
this company. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Channing Acquires Tower Group 


The Channing Corporation, with headquarters at 85 
Broad Street, New York, has acquired a 52% interest 
in the Wolverine Insurance Company and this company 
for $10,400,000. Wolverine owns the controlling stock 
interest in the Secured Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, which in turn owns the Riverside Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Little Rock. Together these companies 
comprise the Tower Insurance Group. No changes in 
executive or administrative personnel are planned. The 
Channing Corporation, through its industrial division, 
operates the Nice Ball Bearing Company, Philadelphia, 
and through subsidiary divisions supervises three United 
States and three Canadian mutual funds. With 6,500 
salesmen in 48 states, Canada, and overseas, the group 
will provide facilities for property insurance, life insur- 
ance, fixed dollar savings, and mutual fund shares 
through one sales organization. 


FIRST OF GEORGIA CREDIT Life Company 
Augusta, Georgia 


Executive Advancement 


E. Russell Phillips, who has been secretary and comp- 
troller of this company since its organization in 1958, 
has been advanced to the position of treasurer in addi- 
tion to his duties as secretary. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Split 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


This company’s stock has been split 5 for 1 by a 
reduction in the par value from $10 to $2 each, which 
will increase the number of shares outstanding from 
100,000 te 500,000 shares. It is anticipated that the an- 
nual dividend rate on the new shares will be $.24 per 
share, payable in equal quarterly instalments. This is a 
20% increase over the previous cash dividend paid. ~ 
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HAMILTON LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Leonard J. Pikaard, formerly superintendent of 
agencies for Patriot Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of agencies, and Francis 
X. Schneider, formerly assistant secretary of United 
States Life Insurance Company, has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Also Eugene C. Foge has been ap- 
pointed manager of this new company’s underwriting 
department. 


INDEPENDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 

NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE Life 
Assurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Merger Completed 


The merger of the Independent Life into North 
American Equitable Life was completed March 16. 
The home office will be in Columbus but executives of- 
fices will be in Baltimore. Officers are as follows: 
president, James A. Lantz; executive vice-president, 
Fred I. Wunderlick; vice-president, Ralph W. Cham- 
bers ; secretary, Nelson Lancione; treasurer, George F. 
Schoonover ; assistant treasurer, Francis M. Preston. 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS . 


ELM Sxorz:, 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
State Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Aetna Insurance 
Home Mutual Insurance 
Kansas Capital Stock Insurance 
























































JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance = 's 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana = 
Capital Increase Approved OYAL 
Stock Dividend obile, 
This company’s authorized capital has been increagglew Pre 
from 500,000 shares, par value $1, to 750,000 shan 
A 20% stock dividend has been declared and will § Cleme 
distributed in June. nce 11 
ent sic 
. Meteé 
KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT fre-p:es 
Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
MUSCLE SHOALS LIFE Insurance CompanjgfERC/ 
Florence, Alabama ompa 
Muscle Shoals Reinsured vidend: 
The Muscle Shoals Life Insurance Company vw This « 
merged into the Kentucky Central Life & Accident ffockholc 
a plan which called for the exchange of 85 sharesf§for | | 
Muscle Shoals for one unit of Kentucky Central stq@are, th 
which comprises one voting share and nine non-votigg 318, 
shares to each unit. The Muscle Shoals reinsurance w.20 pe: 
add about $5,500,000 of insurance in force to the @@w shat 
surance in force of the Kentucky Central Life & A 
dent. ICHI< 
oyal ¢ 
KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company of ecutive 
America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania a 
Stockholders Approve Acquisition by American Gene es 
assis 
The stockholders of both the American General J the m 
surance Company, Houston, Texas and of this compapll, fro: 
have approved the acquisition of Knights Life by Amefencies | 
can General. This will increase American Gener@{ctor tc 
holdings in Knights Life from approximately 45% son, f1 
100%. It is anticipated that the final details of | 
acquisition will not be completed until mid-year afaTiO 
is necessary to obtain rulings from the Internal Revel ¢ we 
Service and the various states in which Knights Lif 
licensed. Under the plan of acquisition a new Knig = 
Life will be established which will be a wholly ow 
subsidiary of American General. The new Knights lippj, 
will then take over the business of the present Knigfiitya) ] 
Life in exchange for 1,100,000 shares of American Offer 








eral. The old Knights Life will then dissolve and wi 
up its affairs and liquidate by the distribution of 
shares of American General Insurance stock to its shi 
holders for each share of Knights Life now owned. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








New York Subsidiary 












Plans for the formation of a wholly-owned su siti ome 
have been announced by this company. It wll } sid a 
New York company under the title Lincoln Nati ent 

Best’s Life Mg Maz, 
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ife Insurance Company of New York with initial 
sources of $5,000,000. 


OYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
obile, Alabama 





lew President 


Clement R. McCormack, president of the Reinsur- 
ce investment Corporation, has been elected presi- 
ent succeeding the late Charles H. Heyl and Matthew 
. Metcalfe, Jr., secretary, has been elected executive 
ce-president of this company. 





ERCANTILE SECURITY LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Dallas, Texas 


vidends to Stockholders 





This company distributed a 10% stock divicen' to 
ockholders of record February 19 and split its stock 
for 1 by reducing the par value from $10 to $5 per 
are, thus increasing capital to $1,591,062, compris- 
g 318,212 shares, par value $5 each. In addition, a 
).20 per share cash dividend has been declared on the 
w shares outstanding. 


ICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 
oyal Oak, Michigan 
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E. A. Jacob and F. A. Williams, formerly assistant 
¢-presidents, have been promoted to vice-president 
d assistant treasurer and vice-president and manager 
the mortgage department, respectively. Herbert A. 
ll, from regional agency director to superintendent of 
ncies; Robert E. Smith, from regional agency di- 
tor to agency service coordinator; and Ralph E. 
son, from assistant actuary to associate actuary. 












ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE Company 


Canada, Toronto, Canada 








ases Interest in Mutual Fund 














is company has purchased a 30% interest in 
tual Funds Management Corporation, Ltd., of Van- 
ver, B. C. The Vancouver firm is manager for 
tual Accumulation Funds, an open-end investment 
st, and two affiliates, Mutual Income Fund and Mu- 
| Bond Fund. The three funds have combined assets 
eeding $25,000,000. 











E NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY for Life, 


cident and Health Insurance, Chicago, Illinois 


Vice-President 














t will ® 


In Natid 





corse A. Vogler, formerly a vice-president of 
anklia Life Insurance Company, was appointed vice- 
sident-agencies of this company. 
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In just three years of active selling, Life of 
Georgia has attained over $150 million of group 
life insurance in force. Competitive rates, fast. 
local claim service, tailor-made life and health 
plans for groups as low as four* are just a few 
of our advantages. 


Inquiries from all agents in our territory receive 
prompt attention. Write: GROUP DEPT., 1005 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


*Five in Florida, ten in North Carolina 
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SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 














NORTHWESTERN LIFE. Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


New Executive Vice-President 


Robert G. Engel, formerly agency vice-president of 
Sunset Life Insurance Company, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president and director of agencies of this 
company. 


OLD NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Executive Advancements 


W. H. Delaney, formerly a vice-president, has been 
advanced to executive vice-president of this company, 
and Fred M. Johnson, actuary has been elected comp- 
troller in addition to his duties as actuary. 


PENINSULAR LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
New Executive Vice-President 


Jack H. Quaritius, formerly administrative vice- 
president, has been advanced to executive vice-president 
of this company. Mrs. Susan Y. Skipper, executive 
secretary to the president, has been advanced to assist- 
ant secretary. 
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PEOPLES-HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Executive Changes 


LaVerne Wilson, vice-president, has retired from this 
company, but he will remain on the board of directors. 
James O. Wilson, director of agencies since 1958, has 
been elected vice-president and will assist with public 
relations and sales promotion. Samuel T. Johnson has 
been appointed director of agencies. 


PETROLEUM LIFE Insurance Company 
Midland, Texas 


New Vice-President and Secretary 


Duane F. Glady, who was formerly associated with 
Union National Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been elected vice-president and secretary 
of this company. 


PIEDMONT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Dividends Paid to Stockholders 


This company, which is the result of the merger of 
the Piedmont Life and the Southern Life of Georgia, 
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has declared its first cash dividend of $.35 per share 
in addition to a 1% stock dividend which was paid April 
Ist to stockholders of record March 15. The merger 
which became effective March Ist, established a com 
pany that has assets of more than $40,000,000 and in 
surance in force of $343,000,000. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Capital Changes Approved 


Stockholders of this company have approved the 
increase in this company’s capital from $1,401,810 t 
$1,752,263 and the reduction of the par value from $ 
to $1 per share. The total effect of this action will 
that each shareholder of record March 22 received tw4 
and one-half shares for each share held and the num 
ber of shares outstanding was increased from 700,% 
to 1,752,263. In addition, a 10 cents per share cas 
dividend has been declared payable May 2 to all stock 
holders of record March 22. This represents a 254 
increase over the amount previously paid. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Proposed Capital Increase 
Proposed Name Change 


The board of directors of this company has voted | 
recommend to stockholders at a later meeting that thi 
company’s capital stock be increased by $500,000. | 
will also be suggested that the company’s name be 4 
vised to Supreme Life Insurance Company of Americ 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 


Association, New York, New York 


New General Counsel 


Clarence E. Galston, formerly vice-president at 
general counsel of United States Trucking Corporati 
has been appointed general counsel of TIAA ard G 
lege Retirement Equities Fund (CREF). 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE Insurance Compor 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Executive Promotions 


Joseph H. Davenport, Jr., formerly assistant to ! 
president, has been elected to the newly created p4 
tion of executive vice-president. Christopher S. Mo 
formerly assistant treasurer, has been elected treasut 
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‘S WOODMEN ACCIDENT AND LIFE 
B® Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Prornotions 


The following home office promotions have been an- 
nounced: C. W. Faulkner, from second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, to vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies ; H. A. Wiebers, from assist- Y CUTTING 
ant treasurer to second vice-president and assistant THE HIGH—TENSION 
treasurer; G. E. Thompson, from comptroller to second J] 
vice-president—administration; G. S. Davey, from as- ZF WIRES 
sistant secretary to second vice-president—life under- ZF] 
writing ; J. 5 McCuistion, from assistant secretary to Y Over 81% million National Life 

@ second vice-president—health insurance underwriting ; 

Wavland Mansfield, from assistant secretary to second / policyholders convince us: Security 
vice-president—group insurance; Miss R. W. Mann, 3 
from assistant to the president to assistant to the presi- 
dent and assistant secretary; Glenn Chase, from ac- tion. 
counting coordinator to director of administrative serv- 
ices; and Edward Beadle, from actuarial assistant to 
staff accountant. 


is still man’s best form of relaxa- 
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LASKA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
Ax ordinary life insurance sales in February, with 
Delaware second and Hawaii third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed February sales by states. 

Countrywide ordinary business increased 2 percent 
in February, compared with February 1959, while 
B Alaska sales gained 40 percent. In Delaware, February 
sales were up 24 percent and in Hawaii they were up 
23 percent. 
For the first two months, with national ordinary 
sales down 1 percent from the year before, Hawaii led 
with an increase of 26 percent, with Nevada in second Gold-embossed on 


place, up 17 percent from the corresponding period of 2 tones of rich 
last year maroon; sturdy 

¢ ‘ leatherette; 
8Y4"x12Ui"x2%"; 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 88 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted a — 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company ...........Indianapolis, Ind. These rich-looking purer ot we year’s 
United American Insurance Company Dallas, Texas supply of The News in one convenient place 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed —making a dignified display and a useful 


Piedmont Life Insurance Co. Columbia, S. C. reference in your office. 
_ Admitted 


Pennsylvania Life ins. Co. ..........-..-2-2--- Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


Examined 


New South Life Insurance Company Columbia S. C. 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Trans South Life Insurance Company ............Columbia, S. C. 


SOU'H DAKOTA Licensed Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Perpetual National Life Ins. Co. ......... .....Rapid City, S. D. Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
h Licensed Coupon Please send 


Nashville, Tenn. TODAY! 














East Orange, N. J. 

al Life Assurance Co. of Canada Toronto, Canada 
lontat-tise: ine. Co: of NeoGeo ca.k..... ....Raleigh, N. C. 
Stancard Security Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. ......... New York, N. Y. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL 


Assent and Dissent 

Dividends and Related Actions 

Editorial Comment 

Editor’s on # (monthiy) 

Getting Good Men 

Is there a Leeson for Us? 2... 2.2.00. ...00 ie 
Life Insurance in 1959 and 1960 

Life Insurance Stocks 

New Weight Tables, The 

Using the Tireless Mailman 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accelerating Development—Robert EH. Dineen ............ au 
Another Look—Alexzander Hutchinson, CLU 
Agpeaiess of eo ang A Conditions— 

chibald OC. Wilson, M.D 
Challenge to Industry and Insurance, A—J. F. Folimann, Jr.. 
Continuing State Regulation—Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. . 
Decade of Opportunity, A—H. C. Reeder ........ mpg stare PLa SE: J 
Disability Provisions—William Harmelin 
Doctor and Insurance, The—Gunnar Gundersen, M.D. 
Equity Pension Fund Risks—Dennis N. Warters ; 

EN Ae ND. oon 60 pb cpu anes 4sc 60 ceeee ess cndee sees Day ae ae 
Financial Selection—D. Weir Dec. 
Health Makes Wealth -T homes A. ‘Sperry, Jr. 

Income Tax Problems—John R. a 
inne Trends—Leslie O. Copeland 
Lean Spotlight—Ralph D. Chure hat (monthly) 
Insurance Taxes—Henry F. Rood 
Major Medical—A ta B. Halverson Apr. 29 
Management Concepts for the Sixties—W. R. Jenkins ....... May 13 
Obligations of Management—Charles H. Schaaf 
Our Responsibilities—D. EH. Kilgour .. 
nee. for rie olders, A—R, “Rhee Smith 
id Dental Services—J/. a. Se sasscersecce oe ee, B 
Pre lem of Alcohol, Tie Uhootes F. 


rney . Dec. 
Public Relations Critique, A—Dr. PR. J. Solberg, cpou’: yy 99 


Trends in Debit—Charles H. Bader, F.L.M.I fay 103 
Variable Annuity, The—Harold L. Dulan .................. May 129 


OFFICE METHODS 


BOE OD DE I a iinkoS on dsinsine dug cwatuws tac dnrieadee 
Around the Office (monthi y) 
Automation in the Votorate. Administration—Ralph D. Stone. reed 46 
Booklets (monthly) 
Calculation of Dividends iaweke 
Clerical Cost eee Sol Semen A. Pitney j 
Communications—Guy Fer, arene eebesvecacéccenee Jan. 
Cooperation—Do You Get 1 Guy Fergason 
Data Processing in Omaha— 

H. Murray Lo orth, V. Skutt 
Delegation and Follow- a 5. Ferguson 
Development of Skills—R. J. Rose 


Functional Cost pe mgr RR ag A. Beebee, Jr. (IASA)...Mar, 42 
Is Executive Training a Passing Fad?—Guy Fergason ....Dec, & 
Meiers Aids to Office Efficiency Enonthiy) VRC TEAR OS canine May 16 
uipment Directory (monthly) .........-....---+eees May 47 
One- Typ ng Production—Bob H. Crosswhite 
Practical Economy in Operations—William A. F. Smith 
Ren History Records—Bud Hughen 
ring for Examinations—Joseph R. Glennon 
Pre lem of Gift Solicitation, The—Guy Fergason 
Rise, Shine and Be On Time 
Savini in Accounting Routines Join C. McGill 
oosing a Supervisor—D. B . oo . 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor .. 
= licity in Automation ...... 
Training Employees for New Methods —Guy F 
What Can Internal Auditing Overlook ?—G. 





SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Climate for Successful Growth—Richard C. Hageman 

C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities .. 
Part II—Business Life, —— ane Group 

Competitive Case, A—Guy D. 

Creative Marketing—Thomas Bo at 

Cutting Paperwor Geste—Oherice. a Hallenberg 

Direct eMail in Insurance a tay > Saameae F. DeLey : 

Few Questions, A—Donald A. Slicht 

Importance of Public Ly yg or | Phe—<C. Gale Baker 

I Still Think So! ore 2 

It’s Later Than You ae 

Modern A ey Building—Paul GaSe 

New Film 

Persistence: Ay The—Floyd N. Baile 

Problem o Lapses—Sam G. Shakelford, “C. L.U. 

Sell A & S Aggressively——Rer H. Anderson 

Specialized Marketing Program—John D. Brundage, C.L.U. “May 48 

Punch Card Stretching (IASA)—Howard H. Brightman «+--Dee, 61 

wee -to-the-Minute Facts—George Hulme ... -Dec. 0 
Why Agenc 5 | Communications Go Wrong—Howard D. Shaw —_ 18 

Why They Buy—Harold W. Baird, CLU 
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. Mar. 
A 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 
Company Developments 
Company Sales Records 
Conventions Ahead 
Home Office and Field Appointments ...........-....-+0see0. May 
Insurance Stock Quotations May 
Life Stock Index 
Monthly Life Sales 
New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 
Policy Changes 
see ecnge Mortgage Bankers 

—— on Companies 

es by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 1960) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Selected As Carrier) 


All American Life & Casualty, 
(Stock Dividend) 


American Bankers Life, Miami 


(Medical Director) 
Park meee 


Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jan. 91 


Associated Funeral Directors, Thibodaux 
Merger Completed) Feb. 


Associates Life, Indianapolis 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas ( ri 
(New President) Apr. 


Calhoun Life Ins. Co., Columbia 
(New Vice President) 


(Vice President and Director of 
Agencies) 
American Capitol Ins. Co., 
(Merger Completed) 
American Hospital and Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Changes) Feb. 
American Investment Life, Baltimore 
To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life 
of Tenn.) . Apr. 
American Investment Life, Columbia 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life 
of Tenn.) Apr. 119 
American Investment, Nashville 
(Subsidiaries Will Merge) Apr. 119 
(Executive Changes) Apr. 119 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(New President) May 137 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(Executive Promotions) 


Houston 


142 


(Agency Vice-President) Mar. 127 
Automotive Life Ins. Co., New Orleans 
Merger Completed) Feb. 111 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ............May 187 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
ew Vice-President) 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 
(Executive Changes) 
Bankers Security Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Bankers Union Life, Denver 
(New Address) 
Beneficial Life Ins. Society, Detroit 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty) . 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
(Purchases Company) . 91 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 119 


Apr. 119 
Apr. 119 
Feb. 111 


-Apr. 124 


California Western States, Sacramento 
(Stock Split Proposed) 
The Canada Life Assurance Co., Toront 
(Senior Appointments) Fel 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central)..Ja 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Purchased by Guaranty Savings) Apr. 
Central Georgia Hospital Service, Atlan a 
(Reinsured ) M 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Westh 
(New Vice President) Fel 
Citadel Life, New York 
(New Company) 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., 
(Executive Changes) 
(To Adopt New Title) 
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Connecticut “ore ay Hartford 


(Executive C' anes) Pie haggis ha r. 

(Vice Presidents Named) ........ May 137 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 120 
Constellation Life, Norfolk 

(New Company) ..............06.. Jan. 91 


Continental Assurance Co., Chica: 
(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) Jan. 91 


Cross Country Life, Dallas 


= Ee Sr rere Mar. 127 
New Vice President) Sites en dass May 137 

» own Natl. Life, cease 

(MED oss ced ewnece césuve sees Mar. 127 
Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., Yankton 

(NOW ORT) ncccscesccvesecced Jan. 91 

(Correction) ............ panishas o2 Feb. 112 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 

(Executive Changes) ...........-. Jan. 92 

(Executive Se ae Apr. 120 
Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston 

( MEET eee RECUR Gan diciescencese Feb. 111 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 

(Executive Changes) ............ pr. 120 
Farmers & Traders 

(Secretary-Treasurer) ........... May 137 


Farmers New World, Seattle 


(Stock Dividend Paid) .......... Feb. 112 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(ComePOL ASUWITOE) ...ceccccccccae May 137 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 

(To Acquire Stock) .............} ar. 127 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 

( SOONER) ~ c ccctcccscosccscs Feb. 112 
Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) ............] far. 128 

(New Vice-President) ...........4 Apr. 120 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 

(ES PEED Mods ps csccdcccesc Feb. 112 
Financial Life & Casualty, Columbia 

(To Merge with Amer. Invest. 

Fg 8 eer. Apr. 119 

First of Georgia Credit Life Co., Augusta 

(Executive Advancement) ....... May 137 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 128 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 

(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 112 
General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 

(Merger Completed) .............4 pr. 120 
General Life, Milwaukee 

(New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 92 


Georgia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Acquires Stock) Mar. 128 


Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 


are Jan. 92 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 92 


Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ...Jan. 92 
Great American Life Ins. Co., New: ark 

CEO RIREMT) an aces sc ceccs Feb. 113 
Great Fidelity Life, Indianapolis 

PE hae aba b anne sb odp0 > o's0s Mar. 127 
Great National Life, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) Patina ee ans Mar. 128” 

cw. . §=e RRR May 137 

ere May 137 


Great Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 


[TES cp saa Gaccasvesotenad Jan. 93 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Purchases Carolina Life) ...... Apr. 119 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 113 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Dividend) amie Ns d<ip has Jan. 92 
Hamilton Life, New York 

(New Company) ................; Mar. 128 

(Executive Appointments) shy wahin May 138 
Home Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice-President) . ng 92 

(Dxecutive Advancements) ...... Mar. 128 
Independent Life, Baltimore 

(Merger Completed) erry May 138 
Ins. Co. of America, Pee 

NCW: CMIBEG) 665 wccccccuicedscve Jan. 92 
Ins:rance Company of America, Salem 

(New President) .........ccces00. Apr. 121 
™ ‘-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 

C0 ls =e ara Jan. 93 

(P urchases Great Western) ....... Jan. 93 
Jef Teon Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(New Vice President) ........... ‘eb. 11 

(< apital Increase Approved) ..... May 138 

(Stock Dividend) .............. ..May 138 
ex ‘son Std. Life, Greensboro 

S LORDS se weickoe eeediseev eins Mar. 129 


For May, 1960 











John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) 


Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 


(Reinsurances) ..........2.seseeee an. 93 
(Cash Dividend Paid) Racy eee Solan an. 93 
(Stock Split Approved) ......... Feb. 113 
(Executive Changes) ............ ar. 129 
(Executive Promotions) ......... - 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) ...... May 138 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(Reinsures Central Georgia 
OS Re eee Mar. 127 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
(Offer Ma de DCRR Eas mthidedessé dene Mar. 129 
(Acquisition Approved) .......... May 138 
Lafayette Life Setngatt 
(New Presiden LOR RRA Sea an. 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 113 
Ce Perr Mar. 129 
Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles 
oe eer Jan. 93 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders).Apr. 121 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 
(Establishes New Dept.) ......... b. 113 
(Stock Dividend Distributed) oie ate Apr. 121 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Promotions) Vernon cged Ape. 121 
(New York Subsidiary) .......... May 138 
London Life, London 
(New Vice-President) .........../ Apr. 121 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
CEE MIE MS 6 cas siccesccecs May 139 
Main Life, Miami 
(BtOSR ASGUITSE) 200s ccccccvcces Mar. 128 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 113 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... May 139 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 
(Executive Promotions) .........} fay 139 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 
CPE PUES ob.cdesdecdiscdes Mar. 129 
Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne 
(See Carolina Life) ..............4 Apr. 119 
The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Enters Individual Health Field} Mar. 129 
(New Vice-Presidents) .......... Mar. 129 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
eer Mar. 129 
Munich American Reassuranc,e Atlanta 
eee WIND ohne 0 ts nosaeanscesa Jan. 93 
The Municipal Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ............} far. 130 
Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 
(New Executive Vice-President) Apr. 122 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 130 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 130 
(Executive Appointments) .......Apr. 122 
National Accident and Health, Phila. 
ae rr an. 94 
Natl. Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(New General Manager) ......... Feb. 114 
Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Vice-President) .........../ Apr. 122 
The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 
(Further Control Acquired) ...... Mar. 130 
(Stock Split Closed) ............ Mar. 130 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 130 
(Purchases Interest in Mutual 
EN lei Ruhinds 56> 6086s eke one May 139 
Natl. Life and Casualty, Phoenix 
(Executive Changes) ........... Mar. 130 
Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) ...... Feb. 114 
(Merger Proposed) ............... Feb. 114 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name Changed) ................ Feb. 114 
0 ee rere Feb. 114 
The North American Co. for Life, Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 
Mn seacboacheevesess onan Feb. 114 


(New Vice President) ............4 Apr. 122 

(New Vice President) ........... May 139 
North American Equitable, Columbus. 

(New President) 

(Merger Completed) 


North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 


(Stock Dividend) ................- Jan. 0 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 122 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 122 
Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 130 
(Executive Vice-President 
MOGGERS): - << cevincvsadvcscecveces Apr. 122 






Northern Life, Seattle 


OR Ferree Apr. 122 
Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 

(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 94 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 114 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

(Stock Split Distributed) ........ Mar. 131 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

(New Officers and Directors) ...../ Apr. 122 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(Executive Advancement) ........ May 139 
Olympic Natl. Life, Seattle 

(Increased Cash Dividend) ......Mar. 131 
Patriot Life, New York 

(Theiss Promoted) ..............Apr. 123 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .-Apr. 123 

(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 
a ae Life Ins. Co., omnes ~ 

xecutive Changes) ............] ay 140 

Petroleum Life Insurance Co., sidan 

(Vice President and Secty.) ......} ay 140 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) ..............+4 Apr. 123 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Merger Proposed) .............. Feb. 114 

(Merger Completed) ............ Mar. 131 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... May 140 
Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta 

Se MED DGG an cicttwescccccbl far. 131 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 

(Expansion Program) ............ Jan. 94 
Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 

SST Feb. 114 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ................Apr. 123 

(New Vice-President) ............Apr. 123 
Provident Mutual, Phila. 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 114 


Prudent American Life Assurance Co., 
Cleveland 


CR SD on 6 606.00:0d00 00450 Feb. 115 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) ............/ Apr. 124 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ....../ Apr. 124 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) .............4 Jan. 94 

ace ee Tree Mar. 131 

(Dividend Proposed) ............Mar. 131 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 131 

(Capital Changes Approved) ..... May 140 
Rocky Mountain Life, Albuque rque 

(Merges with Twentieth Centur y) Apr. 124 
St. Paul Life and Casualty, St. Paul 

(Control Acquired) ..............} far. 131 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Organizes A. & S. Division) -Apr. 124 
Security Life, Minneapolis 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 132 


Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Mar. 132 


Southern Equitable, Little Rock ° 

(Establishes Open-End Mutual 

EE Ganda s4budcccawuns cowecued Apr. 124 

Southern Heritage Life, Charlotte 

(Stock to Be Acquired) ..........1 far. 127 
Southern Life and Health, were 

CT NED dsdescpescancescd A 124 
Southern Life of Georgia, At!anta 

(Merger Completed) .............] ar. 131 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Stock Split and Dividend ........ OF 

(Enters Individual Health Field) ier. 132 
Springfield Life, Brattleboro 

(New Company) ES SEP Pr per Jan. 94 


State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
eT Jan. 9% 
(New President) ................. Feb. 115 

Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Agreement Con- 


TD) bncdiehb sé pees seh cocci, San 
(Capital Tmerease) ... 2.0200. sse0e May 140 
gh ere errerrry May 140 

Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. —. BR. X. 
(New General Counsel) ..........] May 140 
TransContinental Life, Chicago 
(Control Purchased) .............- Jan. 95 
Twentieth Century Life, Phoen'x 
(Reinsured by Rocky Mountain 
SE irre Seb. idee cow cS tNe Apr. 124 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Caden. 
CEPUAMIEIIEED . occ vccccccssccsccensd pr. 124 
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Union Life Ins., Little Rock 

(How: Propitemt): 5.5362 6st Apr. 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) 
United American Life, Atlanta 

(New Vice-President) ........... Mar. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Milne Elected Treasurer) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Capital Increase) 

(New Officers) 


(Officers Elected) 


(Stock Dividend) 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

All-Steel Equipment Co., Ine., Aurora, Il. 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ................6. 
Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

meemtam, Detuel EAee emia: BEAM oaks osc. ccc cc neccccctnees 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Tl. 

Beown. Paper Coe.; Ta Te, Be. MEGOG. ain koi ccc ciate cecses 


Cadillac Associates, Ine., Chicago, Il. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Colburn Associates, Inc., John,, Wilmette, Il. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Dela. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Tl. 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ..............000ceeeeeeeee 131 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Oquitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ................05- 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 

Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Life, Chicago, Tl. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, N 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Fransisco, Calif. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Se ne. I TE ls oe sas cwwciinosbosdsvesaiaas 19-24 
Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 39 
PR, HURON, FPO ha 5.bs ho aad csadaccdecustdaaebecdsaee 44 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. ............... 


The U. S. Life Ins. Co., New York 


Universal American Life, Atlanta 
(Merges with General Assur. 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) 


Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 


(Executive Changes) 


Washington Natl. Insurance Co., erg: } 
Retire) 
(Treasurer and General Counsel 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stoek Dividend) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
Western Life, Helena 
(Executive Changes) 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Promotions) 
Zurich Life, New York 
(New Vice President) 


May 140 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................. 14 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 

Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. ...............seeeeee- Back Cover 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. vi 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ............-...+++- 128 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


opeyenedebidssoacasD 132 & 138 


Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. .. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Security Connecticut Insurance Group, 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 
South Coast Life, Houston Texas 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co., 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Springfield, Mass. ......... 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, Il. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp. 
Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 


, San Francisco, Calif. .. 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati,, Ohio 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ......... 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark o 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its colurins. 
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